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INTllODUCTION 


TO 

T II E 1' A L T S JVI A N. 


Ti|r “ lietrollic«V’ «llil not grt*sillv pli'aso oiio or two friends, 
avIjo thought that it did not well corrositond to the general title of 
Tlic Cnmderh.” Tiny urged, therefore, that, without direct 
allusion to the iii.tnners of (he Eastern tribes, and to (lie roiiiantic 
conflicts (d the period, the title of a “ Talc of the C'rusaih iV’ 
would iMscinhle the pla>hill, which is Haul to li.ivc aiiMouiiced the 
tragedy of IJainlct, the ehariicter of the priiiee of Dciiniark lieing 
left out. On the other hand, 1 ielt the didu uUy of giving a ^ ivid 
picture of a part of the world witli wdiich 1 was aiiiio><t totally 
unacipiuintcd, unless hy early recollctdionsof the Ar.ihi.iii Nightu’ 
Entertainments J and not only did J labour under the incapaeity 
of Ignorance, in which, as fur as regarils Kastem inaiineis, 1 was 
as thickly wrapped as an Egijitian in his fog ; hut my eontetiipo- 
rarius were, niaiiy of them, as much enlightened upon the subject, 
as if they had been iiiliahitauts of the faioni'ed land of Goshen. 
The love of travelling li.id pervadeil all ranks, and earned the 
subjects of Bntniti into all quaidcrs of the world. Greece, so 
attraidive by its remains of art, by its sti-iiggles for fref'Joni 
against a MalKHiicdaii tyrant, by ils very name, wJiei’o every 
loiiiitain had Us elassicHl legend;- -Palestine, endeared to the 
iinugination by y et more sacred renii'inbraiiees^ liad been of late 
surveyed by Ilritisli eyes, and described by recent ti’avellcrs. 
Had f, tlicri'fori, atteiriptcd tlie dillieult lasli of .substituting 
iii.annei'S of niy own invention, instead of the genuine cosliiinc of 
the E.ast, almost every traveller I met, who Jiad extended liis 
route lieyond what was anciently called “ The Gra* d 'four,'’ had 
acquired a right, by oculai' iiiHpcetion, to ch.» bsi* me for inj pre- 
Huiuptuiii. Every member of the Travelli rs’ riub, who could 
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pretend to have tlironn his shoe over Kdom, was, by having done 
so, constituted iny law ful critic and corrector. 1 1 occurred, there- 
fore, that where the author of Anaotusius, as well as he ot lladji 
JJala, linrl described the tnanners and vices of tlin liliistcrn 
nations, not only with fidelity, but witli the liiimour of Lc Sage 
and tlie ludicruus power of Fielding himself, one who was a 
perfect stranger to tlie siihjiet must iieecssanly produce an 
uofavoiirable contrast. The Foot Laureate also, in the eharniiiig 
tale of “Tlialaha,” li.ad shewn how extensive might be the n’- 
searcliea of a pei-soii of .lequimiients and talent, by dint of invos- 
tigaiioii alone, into the ancient dor tunes, history, and iiiaiiiiers 
of tlx hlastcrn countries, m which we un- proluhly to look for the 
cradl' if niankiml ; Mo<ire, in Ins Lallah llooKh,'’ had success- 
fully trod the Huine p.atli ; in which, too, IKrun, joining ocular 
expel lence to extensive reading, had written some of his most 
attractive poems. In a word, the Exstmn themes had been 
already no successfully handled by those who were acknowledged 
to he iiiasbrs of their oraft, tli.it 1 was diffident ol making the 
attempt. 

'riiete were powerful objections, nor did thi'v 1 isp force when 
they beciiine the sulijcet of anxious reflection, although they did 
not fiMully i-revail. The .'u’gwmeiits on the other side wen*, that 
though L had no hope el iixalhiig the eonlempoiatics whom I 
have inentioi.ed, yet it occurred to nu a.s possibli* to aeijint my- 
self of the tu.-<k r was eng.iged jii, without ciiteniig into cuinpoti- 
tioii with them. 

The period relating more iinmerli.itely to tin Ti iisades which I 
at l.ist fixed njMm, was that at whieli the warlike cliar-i ut of 
Kieliard L, wild and goiieioev, a pattern of e|iiv;dry, luil .ill its 
extra>ag.niit lirtues, and it>* w, less >)>snrd errors, w}i.s oppo^il 
to that of tif.iladiii, in which the FI uin and I’jigh'<1> monarch 
‘.licwcil all tile cruelty and violoiiee of eu F.i'ili'in sul‘.in ; and 
Saladiii, on the olhei liniid, display e<' the dee]i ]«olicy ,iiul pru- 
ilenec of a Kuropeaii soter. tgii, win 1st each eonteii led wliich 
should excel the other in the knighlly' qualities of braiery and 
generosity. This siiignl.ar contrast att'ordeJ, as the .'iiitlior eon-* 
■reived, materials for .i work ut fietioii, ]X)ssossing peculiar inteiost. 
tJne of tlic inferior < harnctera intiodiiced, was a supposed rt-latioii 
of Uicliard Cocur ue Lion , a violation of tlie ti-itli of Instory, 
which gave offence to Mi MiIK the Author of the History of 
Chivalry and the Cmsadcs, who was not, it may be presumed, 
aware that romantic fiction naturally inc'udes the jKiwer of such 
iiivcntiuii, which is indeed one of the requisites of the art. 
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I’lliieo David of Scotland, uho ucluall)’ in tlie host, and 
was tlio liiTo of some very romantic adventures on Iiis nay home, 
nub also pri'bscd into iny hcr^ice, and coiiblitutea one of my ifra- 
vialh ju’rnottir. 

It is true 1 had already broiiglit upon the field Him of the Lion 
Heart. Hut it was m a rnoiv private ciipiicit} than he was here 
to be exhibited in the T.ihsinan ; then as a di*>giiiM‘d Knight, non 
ill the avoned eliarneter ot a coiiqueniig iiioimrch ; so that I 
doubted not a name so dear to Kiiglishmeii as that of King Kieh* 
iird I might coiitiibuU. to thuir aiiiUM iiient for mure than once. 

1 had aeeiss to .'ll! nhieli aiiliiiuity bi‘Iie\ed, nliothcr of nxility 
or fable, on the Mibjeet of tli.xl niagnilieeiit wnirior, nho was (jie 
])roii(lest boast <if Eiiiopo and tliiir eliitalry, and nith nliose 
drcadiiil name the .Saracs os, acenrtling to a liistui laii of tln-ir own 
euiiiiliy, neie wont to iv I uK»‘ their st.irlb d bores. “Di»you 
thiiiK,’ .said i1k\, that Ivun; Uiehaid is on the IraeK, that yon 
stray ^o wildly fiotn it 'Itie most eiii miis ngister of the Jiis- 
toiy i<f King Kieli.iid, is an .ineientroniance, li,in>-l,tted oiigmiilly 
from the Not 111,(11 ; ami at iu'>t cetlainly h.i\ii)g .i pieteiice tv Ihi 
termed a work of elniaii but latteiJy la eonnng stnllcMl witli tlic 
most .(stoinsbing ami iiioiihtioiia fabks. Tlieio is ju'rbaps no 
luctrieal lonnuiei' upon record, nheri', along with oiinous and 
genuine liistory , are mingled moie absurd and exaggeiated inci- 
dents. Weli.ne plated in the Appi iidix to this Introdiietioii, 
the jiassage ol the romance in nlnili ltieh.(rd figures as an t>gre, 
or litoral eaiinibal.- (App« iidix, p. •) ) 

A principal incident in tlic .story, i-* that from which the title is 
derived. ()J all people who ev( r lived, the PeiNiuns were perhaps 
inoHt iGinaikiible lor tin ir uiishakoil eieilulity in urniiletH, spella, 
periapts, and similar eh.inns, framed, it was said, under the iiiflu- 
oiice ol partieiilar planets, and bestowing Iiigh nicdieal powers, as 
well as the means of advancing iikiiV forliiiieK in various nian- 
iicis,. A story of this kind, relating to a C'rubader of eminence, 
is ofieii told ill the vvebt of Kcotlami and the lelic alluded to is 
atill HI exibtciiee. and even yet held in vent ration. 

Sir Simon Lockhart of Lee and Cartland made a considerable 
figure in the reigns of llobert the Ifruee and of his son David. 
He was one of tin chief of that liaiid of Seottish chivalry, who 
accomi>anicd James, the Good Lord Douglas, on his expedition 
to the Holy I.and, with the heart of King liohert Ihuec. Doug- 
las, iinpatieiit to g< t at the Saracens, cntcix'd into wm- wnh thow* 
of Spain, and was killed there. Taickhnrt yiro' is'ded t-i the Holy 
Land with such Scottlsk knights as liad escaped the fate of their 
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leader, and assisted for some time in the wars against the 
Saracens. 

The following adventure is said by tradition to have befallen 
him : — 

Ho made prisoner in battle an Emir of considerable wealth 
and conser|uenco. 'J'lic aged mother of the captive came to the 
Christian camp, to redeem her son from his state of captivity. 
Lockhart is said to have fixed the price at which his prisoner 
should ransom himself ; and the lady, pulling out a large embroi- 
dered purse, proceeded to tell down tlie ransom, like a mother who 
pays little respect to gold in comparison of herson’s liberty. In this 
operab ii, a pebble inserted in a oxiin, some say of tlic Lower 
EmpiiT, fell out of the purse, and the Saracen mati-on testified 
so much baste to recover it, as gave Hie Scotlisli knight a high idea 
of its value, when compared with gold or silver. “I will not 
conseiit,” he said, ‘‘ to grant your son’s liberty, unless that amulet 
be added to his ransom.” The lady not only consented to this, 
but explained to Sir Simon Lockhart the mode in which the 
'ralisnian \vus to be used, and the uses to which it might he put. 
'Jlio water iii which it was dipt operated as a styptic, as a febri- 
fuge, and pos3cs.scd bcvei'al oilier properties as a medical talis- 
man 

Sir Simon Lockhart, after much experience of tlic wonders 
which it wrouglit, brought it to his own country, and left it to his 
hcii-s, by whom, and by Clydesdale in general, it was, and is still, 
distinguished by the name of the Lec-i)onny, from the name of Ins 
native seat of Lee. 

The most remarkable part of its history, perhaps, was, it 
so especially escaped eondeinnaiKiii wl.eii the Church of Sc<jtland 
chose to impeach many other cures whr‘!i savoured of tlie nuracu- 
lous, as occasioned by s<"'eery, and censured the appeal ti> them, 
“excepting only that to tlio amulet, called tlic Lee-penny, to which 
it had pleased God to annex i4.rtain healtiig virtues which ihe 
C'hiirch did not presume to eondeinii.” It still, as has liren iviid, 
exists, and its powers are sometimes resorted to. Of lah‘, i 'uey ha ve 
been chiefly restricted to the cure of persons bith.*ii by mad 
dogs ; and as the illness in such cases fi'crinently arises from 
imagination, there eim be do reason for doubting that water 
which has been poured on tlic Lee-penny furnislies a congenial 
cure. 

Such is the tradition concerning the Talisman, which the 
author has taken tlie liberty to vary in applying it to his own 
purposes. 
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Considerable libcilies liavo also been taken with the trutli of 
history, both witli respect to Conrade of Montserrat’s life, as well 
as his death. That Conrade, however, was reckoned the cnciuy 
of Richard, is agreed both in history and romance. The general 
opinion of the terms upon which they stood, may be guessed from 
the proposal of the Saracens, that the Marquis of Montserrat 
should be invested with certain pai'ts of H^ria, which they were 
to yield to the Christians. Richard, according to the romance 
which bears his name, ‘‘ could no lunger impress his fui'y. The 
Marquis, he said, was a traitor, who had robbed the Knights 
Hospitallers of sixty thousand pounds, the present of his fatihter, 
Henry ; that he was a renegade, whose treachery had occasioned 
the loss of Acre ; and he concluded by a solemn oath, that he 
would cause him to be draw'u to pieces b) wild horses, if he should 
over ventui’e to jhiIIuIc the Cludstian camp by his presence. 
Philip attempted to intercedo in favour of the Marquis, and 
throwing down his glove offered to become a pledge fur his 
fidelity to the Christians ; but his offer was rt'jectcd, and he was 
obliged to give way to Richard’s impetuosity.” — History of 
Chitalry. 

Conrade of IMontseii'at makes a considerable figure in tlioso 
wars, and was at length put to death by one of tlic followers of 
the Scheik, or Old Man of the Mountain ; nor did Richard 
remain free of the suspicion of h.aving instigated his death. 

It may be said, in general, that most of the incidents introduced 
ill the following talc are fictitious ; and that reality, where it 
cmsLs, is only retained in the characters of the piece. 


AnnoThroflo, MJalv, 1832 
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Whilr warring in tlic Holy Land, Richard was seized with 
an ague. 

The best leeches of the camp were unable to effect the cure of 
the King’s disease ; but the prayers of the army were more 
successful. He became convalescent, and ilic first symptom of 
his recovery was a violent longing for pork. But pork was not 
likely to be plentiful in a country whose inhabitants had an 
abhorrence fur swine’s flesh ; and 

“ tlioogh Ills men should be handed, 

They 110 iniglit, in tliat countriy. 

Fur gold, nc silver, no no moii&y, 

No pork And, take, re get, 

That King Richard might aii.^ht of eat. 

An old knight with RichnnI hiding, 

When he liL^rd of that tiding 
That the kcigis wants were sweetie. 

To the steward ho spake privyliclic — 

* Our lord the king bore is sick, 1 wls. 

After porck he alonged is ; 

Ye may none Hud to scUo ; 

No man he hardy him so to telle ' 

If he did he might die. 

Now beliu\ es to done as I dioll say, 

Tlio' he weto nought of that. 

Take a Saracen, young and fat ; 

In haste let the llnef bo slain. 

Opened, and his skin off flayii ; 

And sodden bill hastily. 

With powder and vdth spicery. 

And with saffron of good colour. 

When the king tlicreof feels savour. 
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Out of ague if ho be went, 
lie shall have thereto good talent. 

When lie has a good taste. 

And eaten well a good repast. 

And supped of the brewu* a sup. 

Slept after and swot a drop, 

Through Goildis help and my counsail. 

Boon he sliall be fresh and hail.' 

The sooth to say, at wordes few. 

Slain and sodden was the heathen shrew. 

Before the king it was forth brought : 

Quod his men, * Lord, we have pork sought ; 

Rates and sups of the brewis snote,! 

Thorough grace of God it shall be your boot ‘ 

Before King Rkliard carff a knight. 

He ate faster than he carve might. 

The king ate the ttesh and gncw| the bones. 

And drank well after for the nonce. 

And when he had eaten cn»ii>>h. 

Ills folk hem turned away, and $ lough, 
lie lay still and drew in his arm ; 

His chaiiilierlain him wrapped warm. 

Be lay and slept, and swet a stound. 

And became whole and sound. 

King Richard clad him and arose. 

And walked abuutcn in the close.” 

An attack of the Saraoena waa repelled by llichaid in person, 
the cousequence of which is told in tlic following lines : 

“ When King Richard liiwl rested a wliyle, 

A knight his arms 'gon unlace. 

Him to comfort and snlkce. 

Hull was brought a sop m wine. 

‘ The head ol tlwt like swine. 

That 1 of ate ■' (the cook lie bade,) 

* For feeble I am, and faint and m.id. 

Of mine evil now I am fear. 

Servo mo therewith at my swiipere '' 

Quod the cook, * That head t ne have.’ 

Then said the king, * So Go 1 me save. 

But 1 see tlic head of that swine, 

For Bootli, thou sholt Icsen thine ’’ 

The cook saw none otlicr miglit be ; 

He fet the head and let linn see. 

He fell on knees, and made a cry — 

* Lo, here the head 1 my Lord, mercy !’ " 

The cook had certainly some reason to fear I hat his master 
would be struck with horror at tlic reculluclioii of the dreadtul 

* Brotli. I Sweet. f Guawed. $ Laughed. 
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banquet to which he owed his recovery, but his fears were soon 
dissipated. 


** Tho swarte via* when the king sceth, 

ITia black beard and white teeth, 
now hii lippes grinned wide, 

' What devU is thia 7* tlie king cried. 

And gan to laugh aalie were wode, 

* What I ia Saracen's flesh tlius good ? 

Tliat, nc^cr emt I nought wist ' 

By God’s death and hn iiprist. 

Shall we never die for d( fault. 

While wo may in any assault, 

Blee Samcena, the fl(»ih may take. 

And sectlicn and masten and do hem Imkc, 

[And] Gnanen her flesh to the bones ! 

Now I have it proved once. 

For liunger ere 1 he wo, 

1 and my folk shall cat mo !' ” 

The besicjrcd now offered to surrender, upon conditions of 
safety to the inhabitants ; while all the public treasure, military 
machines, and arms, were delivered to the victoru, together with 
the further ransom of one hundred thousand bizants. After this 
capitulalioii, the following extraordinary scene took place. We 
shall ^vc it in tho words of Uie luuiiorous and amiable George 
Ellis, the collector and the editor of these llomanccs. 

Though the garrison had faithfully performed tho otiicr 
articles of their contract, tliey were unable to restoi-c the cross, 
which was not in tlieir possession, and were tbcrefoix' treated by 
the Christians witli great cruelty. Daily reports of their suffer- 
ings were carried to Salailiii ; and rs many of tliem ver' persons 
of the highest di'-tiiictioii, that monarch, at the solicitation of 
tlicir friends, despatt lied an eiiibasn; to King Richard witli mag- 
nificent presents, whu-h he offered fur the ransom of the captives. 
The ambassadors wi ra persons tlic most respectable from their 
age, their rank, and tlieir eloquence. They delivered their 
message in tenns of the utmost humility, and without arraigning 
the justice of the eonqueror in his severe treatment of their 
countrymen, only solicited a period to that severity, laying at his 
feet tho treasure^ witli which they were intrusted, and pledging 
themselves and their master for the payment of any farther sums 
which he might demand as the price of mercy. 

"King Richard spake witli wordcs mild, 

* Tlio gold to take, God me ahicid ! 


black flue. 
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Among you partea* every diarge. 

1 brought in ahippcs and in barge, 

Moro gold and silver with me. 

Than has your lord, and swilko three. - 
To Ills treasure havo I no need ' 

But for my la\o I you bid. 

To meat with me that ye dwell ; 

And afterward I shall you tell. 

Thorough counsel I diall you answer. 

What bodet ye sluill to your lord bear ‘ 

The invitation was gratefully accepted. lUcliard, in the 
nieaiitime, gave secret orders to Ins marslial that he should repair 
to the prisoii) select a certain unmber of the most diatingiiished 
captives, and, after cai-elully noting their names on a roll of 
parchment, cause their heads to he instantly struck oif ; that 
tliesc lieads should be delivered to tlio cook with instructions to 
clear away the hail*, and after boiling them in a caldron, to dis- 
tribute them on several platters, one to each guest, observing to 
fasten on the forehead of each tlie piece of parchment expreasang 
tlie name and family nt the victim. 

*• * An liot hc,ad bring me befom. 

As I were well apayiil withall, 

Bat thereof ust I shall * 

Ah It were a tender chick. 

To SCO how the others will like.” 

“ This horrible order was punctually executed. At noon the 
guests were summoned to wash by tliu music of the wails ; tlie 
king took his scat, atteinled by tlic principal officers of his court, 
at the high table, and the rest of the company were marslialled 
at a long table below him. On tho cloth were placed portions of 
salt at the usual distances, but neither brc.ad, wine, nor water. 
The ambassadors, rather surprised at this omission, but still iree 
from apprehension, awaited in silence tho arrival of the dinner, 
which was announced by the sounds of pipes, trumpets, aud 
tabours ; and beheld, with horror and dismay, the unnatural 
banquet introduced by tho steward and his officers. Yet their 
sentiments of disgust and abhorrence, and even their fears, were 
for a tiiiio suspended by their curiosity. Their eyes were fixed 
on the king, who, without the slightest change of o»unteii.4,iice, 
.swallowed the morsels as fast as they could lie suppiii'd by tlie 
knight wlio carved tliem. 


• IHvide. 


t Meuage. 
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*' Evciy man then poked other; 

They eaid, * Thin is the devil's brother, 

That slays our men, and thus hem eats !' 

" Their attention was then involuntarily fixed on tho smoking 
heads before them ; they traced in tlic swollen and distorted 
features the resemblance of a friend or near relation, and re- 
ceived from tho fatal scroll which accompanied each dish tlie sad 
assurance that this resemblance was not imaginary. They sat in 
torpid silence, anticipating their own fate in that of their country- 
men, while their ferocious entertainer, with fury in his eyes, but 
wit'i courtesy on his lips, insulted them by frequent invitations to 
roei imeut. At length this firat course was removed, and its 
place supplied by venison, cranes, and other dainties, accompanied 
by the riclicst wines. The king then apologized to them for what 
had passed, w Inch ho attributed to his ignorance of their taste ; 
and assured them of his religious respect for their character as 
ambassadors, and of his readiness to grant them a safe-conduct 
for their I'cturii. This boon was all that tliey now wished to 
claim ; and 


King Richard B|iake to an old man, 

* Wendcs liuino to your Soudan 
Ills mcl.inclioly that yv abate ; 

And bayt’Bthat yc cuiiic too late. 

Too slowly was your time y-giiesscd , 

Ere yc caino, the firsli was dressed. 

That men alioulilcti serve with iiic, 

Thus at noon; and my incynie. 

Say him, it shall him nought avail, 

Though he for-bar as our \itail, 

llrcari, wine, lish. flmli, snimon, and conger , 

Of us none shall die with t ui.ger. 

While w may wtndcn to h lit. 

And slay the Saracens downrght. 

Wash the flcsli, and roost tlio head. 

With 00 * Hnraceii I may well feed 
Well a nine or a ten 
Of my good tniristiap men. 

King R chard slinll warrant, 

Thera is no flesh ao nourissant 
Unto an English man, 
nirtrlJgc, plnvcr, heron, ne swan, 

Cuw no ox, blieep no swine, 

Ab the head of a Sarezyn. 

There he la fat, and thereto tender, 

And my men bo lean and slender. 
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MTiile any Sanuen quick be, 

Livand now in this Syne, 

For meat will we nothing care. 

Abouten fast we sliall fare. 

And every day we shall eat 
All so many as wo may Ret. 

To England will we nought gon. 

Till they be eaten every one.* ’* 

Ellih’h Spectmcnt of Early Englith MAryeal 
Uomatieet, vul. ii. p. 236. 

The reader may he curious to know owing to what circum- 
stances so extraordinary an invention as tliat wJiich imputed caft- 
nibalism to the King of England, should have found its way into 
his history. Mr James, to whom we owe so much tliat is curious, 
seems to have traced the origin of tliis extraordinary rumour. 

“ With tho army of the ci’oss also was a multitude of men,” 
the same author declares, ** who made it a profession to bo with- 
out money ; they w'alked barefoot, carried no arms, and oven 
preceded the hcasts of burden in their march, living upon roots 
luid herbs, and presenting a spectacle both disgusting and pitiable. 

** A Norman, who, according to all accounts was of noble birtli, 
but who, having lost his horse, continued to follow ns a foot soldier, 
took tlie strange resolution of putting himself at the head of this 
race of vagabonds, who willingly received him as their king. 
Amongst the Saracens these men became well-known under the 
tlic name of Thafurtty (which Guibert translates TrudenteSf) and 
were beheld with great horror, from the general persuasion tliat 
they fed on the dc.ad bodies of their enemies ; a report which was 
occasionally justified, and which the king of the Tliafurs took care 
to encourage. This respectable monarch was frequently in the 
habit of stopping his followers, one by one, in a narrow defile, and 
of (pausing tJicm to be searched carefully, lest tho possession of 
the least sura of money should render Ihem unworthy of the name 
of his subjects. If even two sous wore found upon any one, he 
was instantly expelled the society oi his tribe, the king bidding 
him contemptuously buy arms and fight. 

" This troop, so far from being cumbersome to the army, w'as 
infinitely serviceable, carrying burdens, bringing in fomge, pm- 
visions, and tribute ; working the machines in the sieges, and, 
above all, spreading consternation among tho Turks, who feared 
death from the lances of Uie kuights less than that furtlicr con- 
summation tlicy heard of under t!ie teeth of the Th.ifiii'S.” * 


* James'a Iliatory of Cbivalry, p. 17B. 
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APPK.XDIX TO INTRODUCTION. 


It is easy to conceive, tliat an ijpiorant minstre], finding tlie 
taste and ferocity of the Tliafurs commemorated «n tiic historical 
accounts of the Holy Wars, lias ascribed their practices and pro- 
pensities to the Monarch of England, whose ferocity was consi- 
dered as an object of exaggeration as legitimate as his valour. 


ADBOTSPono, itl Jiiljf, 1032. 



TALES OF THE CRUSADERS. 

TALE Jl. 

THE TALISMAN. 

CHAPTER 1. 

— ■ Thoy, too, retirrd 

To the wilderness, but ’twus witli anns. 

Paratiue Krgamed, 

The Iniriiing suu of Syria kad not attained its highest 
point ill the horizon, wlien a knight of tlie Red-cross, who had 
loft his distant nortlieru home, and joined the host of the Cru- 
saders in Palestine, was pacing slowly along tlic sandy deserts 
which lie in the vicinity of the Dead Sea, or, as it is c^cd, the 
Lake Asphaltites, where the waves of the Jordan pour themselves 
into an inland sea, from which there is no discharge of waters. 

Tlic warlike pilgrim had toiled among chlfs and precipices 
during tbo earlier part of tlie monniig ; more lately, issuing 
fiYiiii those rocky and dangerous defiles, he had entered upon that 
great plain, where the accursed cities provoked, in ancient days, 
^e direct and dreadful vengeance of the Oinuipoteiit. 

The toil, the thirst, the dangers of tlie w'ay, were foigotten, as 
the traveller recalled the fearful catastroplio, which had converted 
into an arid and dismal wilderness the fair and fertile valley of 
Siddim, once well watered, even as the Garden of the Lord, now 
a parched and blighted waste, condemned to eternal sterility. 

Crossing himseu^, as ho viewed Uie dark mass of rollmg waters, 
in colour as in quality unlike those of every other lake, the 
traveller sliuddcred as he remembered, that beneath tlicse sluggisli 
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wavefl lay the once proud cities of the plain, whose grave was 
dug by tlie thunder of the heavens, or the eruption of subter- 
raucous fire, and whose remains were hid, even by that sea which 
holds no living iish in its bosom, bears no skiff on its surface, 
and, as if its own dreadful bol were the only fit receptacle for 
its sullen waters, sends not, like other lakes, a tribute to the 
ocean. The whole land around, as in the days of Muses, was 
** brimstone and salt ; it is not sown, nor bearcth, nor any grass 
gi'oweth thereon the land as well as the lake might be termed 
dead, as producing nothing having resemblance to vegetation, 
acd even the very air was entirely devoid of its ordinary winged 
iniiabitants, deterred probably by the odour of bitumen and 
sulphur, which the buriiiiig sun exhaled from the waters of the 
lake ill steaming clouds, frequently assuming tlic appearance of 
waterspouts. Mnssosof the slimy and sulphurous substance called 
naphtha, which floated idly on the sluggish and sullen waves, sup- 
plied tliose rolling clouds witli new vapours, and afforded awful 
testimony to tho truth of tiic Mosaic history . 

Upon this scene of desolation the sun shone with almost 
intolerable splendour, and all living nature bf>cmcd to have 
hidden itself from the rays, cxct'ptiiig the solitary figure which 
moved through tlie fliltiiigs and at a foot’s pace, and appeartid 
the sole breathing thing on the wide surface of the plain. The 
dress of the rider and tlie accoutrements of his horso, wen^ 
peculiarly unfit for the traveller m such a country. A coat of 
linked mail, with long sleeves, plated gauntlets, and a steel breast- 
plate, had not been esteemed a sufficient weight of armour ; 
there was also his triangular shield suspended round his neck, 
and his barred helmet of steel, over wliich he had a hood and 
collar of mail, which wds drawn around tlie warrior’s shoiiIdeiN 
and throat, and filled up the vacancy between tlie hauberk 
and the headpiece. Hi-s lower hmbs were sheathed, like his 
body, in flexible mail, securing tiic legs and thighs, while tlie 
feet rested in plated slioes, which . rv responded with the gauntlets. 
A long, broad, str: ight-shaped, auuble-edgcd falchion, with a 
handle formed like a cross, coiTcsponded with a stout poniard, on 
the other side. The Kniglit also bore, secured to his saddle, witli 
one end resting on his stirrup, the long steel-headed lance, his 
own proper weapon, wliich, ns he rode, projcctijd backwards, 
and displayed its little peniioiicelle, to dully with the faint breeze, 
or drop in the dead calm. To this cumbrous equipment must 
be added a surcont of embroidered doUi, much Ira^ed and worn, 
which was thus far uselul, tliat it excluded the burning rays of 
the sail from the armour, which they would otherwise have 
rendered intolerable to the wearer. The sureoat bore, in Bc\eral 
places, tho arms of tlic owner, although muoh dofac^. I'hese 
seemed to be a couchaiit leopanl, with the motto, ‘*I sleep 
— wake me not.” An outline of the same device might he 
traced on his shield, though many a blow Imd almost effaced tlie 
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pninting. The flat top of his cumbrons cylindrical helmet was 
unadorned with any crest. In retaining their own unwieldy 
defensive armour, tho northern Crusaders seemed to set at 
deflance tlie nature of the eliinatu and country to which they had 
come to war. 

The accoutrements of the horse were scarcely less massive 
and unwieldy than those of the rider. Tho animal had u heavy 
saddle plated with steel, uniting in front with a species of breait- 
plat(', and behind with defensive armour made to cu> or the loins. 
Then tliero was a steel axe, or hammer, called a mace-of-arms, 
and which hung to the saddle-bow ; the reins were secui-ed by 
chain-work, and the front-stall of the bridle was a steel plate, 
with apertures for the eyes and nostrils, iiaviiig in the midst a 
short sharp pike, projecting fiomthc forehead of the horse like the 
liorii of tlie fabulous unicorn. 

But habit had made the endurance of this load of panoply a 
second nature, both to the knight and his gallant charger. Num- 
bers, indeed, of tlic western warriors who liiirried to Palestine, 
<lied ere they became inurud to the burning cliinatc ; but tliei-e 
were others to whom that eliniatc becamo innoecnt and even 
friendly, and among this fortunate mimli<.‘r was the solitary liurse- 
iiian who now traversed the border of the Dead Sea. 

Nature, wliich cast Ins limbs in a mould of uncommon strcngtli, 
fitted to wear his linked hauberk with as much case as if the 
meshes had boon formed of cobwebs, had endowed liim with a 
constitution as strong as his liinlis, and which bade deflance to 
almost all cluuigcs of climate, us wrell as to fatigue and privations 
of every kind. His disposition seemed, in some degree, to par- 
take of tho qualities of iiis bodily frame ; and as the oiio jioabcsscd 
great strength and endurance, united with the power of violent 
exertion, the other, under a calm and undi'.tiirbcd semblance, bad 
much of the fiery .and enthusiastic love of glory which constituted 
the principal attribute of tho renowned Noinian line, and had 
rendered diem sovereigns in every corner of Europe, wlierc they 
had drawn their adventurous swords. 

It was not, however, to all the race that foi'tunc proposed such 
tempting rewards ; and those obtained by the solitary' knight 
during two years’ campaign in I’alcstiiie, had been only temporal 
fame, and, os lie was taught to believe, spiritual privileges. 
.Meantime, his slender stock of money had melted away, the rather 
tliat he did not pin siio any of the ordinary modes by which the 
followers of tlie Crusade condescended t<> recruit their diminished 
resources, at the expense of the people of Palestine ; he exacted 
no gifts from tlie wretched natives for sparing their possessions 
when engaged in warfare with the Saracens, and he had rot availed 
himself of any opportunity of enriching himself by the innsoin of 
lirisoners of consequence. Tlie small U'aiii wind) bud followed 
liim from his native country, had been gradually diiniiiislied, as 
the means of ma intain ing tlicm disappeared, and his only remain- 
VOL. XX. B 
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iog aquiro was at prpseiit on a sicit-bed, and unable to attend his 
master, who travelled, as we have seen, singly and alone. This 
was of little cnnsc(pieiico to the Crusader, who was acuustoined tti 
consider his good sword as liis safest escort, and devout thoughts 
as his best eoinpanioii. 

Nature had, however, lier demands for refreshment and repose, 
even on the iron frame and patient disposition of the Kniglit of 
the Sleeping Leopard ; and at noon, when the Dead Sea lay at 
some distance on his right, he joyfully hailed the .sight of two or 
three pabn-trecs, which arose beside the well which was assigned 
for his mid-day station, llis good horse, too, winch hud plodded 
forwaril with the steady cndurunci: of his master, now lifted his 
head, expanded his nostrils, and quickened his pace, as if lie 
Hiiut)’ 1 afar off tlie living waters, which marked the place of 
repose and refrcslirneiit. lint labour and danger were doomed to 
intervene ere the horse or horseman reached tlie desii-ed spot. 

As the Knight of the Couchant Leopard eoiitinued to fix liiseyos 
attentively on the yet distant cluster of pahn*trceH, it seemed to 
him as if some object was moving among tliom. 'I'hc distant form 
so[)arated itself from the trees, which partly hid its motions, and 
advanced towards the knight with a speed which soon shewed a 
mounted horseman, whom his turban, long spear, and green caftan 
floating in the wind, on his nearer approacli, shewed to bo a 
Saracen cavalier. In tlie desert,” saith an Eastern proverb, 

no man meet*, a friend.” The Crusader was totally indiffen^iit 
whether the infidel, who now approached on his gallant barb, ns 
if borne on the wings of an eagle, came as friend or fou — perhaps, 
as a vowed cliampiuii of the Cross, he might rather Inivo prcierrc'd 
the latter. He disengaged his lancu from his saddle, seized it 
with the right hand, placed it in rest with its point halt elevated, 
gathered up the reins in tlie left, waked his Jiorse’s mettle with 
the spur, and prepared to encounter the hti-aiiger with l.'ic calm 
self-coiifidciicc, belonging to lii*' vicl ir in many coiiteots. 

The Saracen came on at the speeefy gallop of an Ar.ib linrac- 
maii, managing his sU ed more by In limbs, and the iiilluction of 
his body, than by any use of the reins, wiiieii hung loose in his 
left hand ; so that he w'.is enabled to wield the light round liucklcr 
of tlie skin of the rhinoceros, oriiaineiiteif with silver Iryops, which 
ho wore on his arm, swinging it as if ho nicant to opjiuse its 
slender circle to the formidable Uiriist of the western lance. His 
own long spear was not couched or levelled like that of his anta- 
gonist, but grasped by tlio middle with his right hand, and 
brandished at arii'\ length above liis bead. As the cavalier 
approached liis cneiiiy at full career, he seemed to expect tliat 
the Knight of the Leopard should put liis horsi* to tlie gallop to 
encounter him. But the Christian knight, well acquainted with 
the customs of Eastern wariiurs, did not mean to exhaust lus 
good horse by any unnecessary exertion ; and, on the contrary, 
made a dead Imlt, confident tliat if the enemy advanced to Uio 
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actiiiil shock, his own weij;ht, and that of his powerful clurger, 
would give him bulhcieiit advantage, without the additional 
moineiituin of rapid motion. Equally sensible and apprehensive 
of such a probable result, the bariiccn cavalier, when he had 
approached towards the Cliristiaii within twice the length of his 
lance, wheeled his steed to the left with inimitable dexterity, and 
rode twice round his antagonist, who, turning without quitting his 
ground, and presenting his trout constantly to his enemy, irus- 
trated liis attempts to attack him on an unguarded point ; bo that 
the Saracen, wlu'chiig his horse, was fain to retreat to the dis- 
tance of an hundred yards, A second time, like a hawk attacking 
a heron, the Ilcatlicn renewed the charge, and a second tunc wa^ 
fain to reti-eat witliout coming to a close struggle. A third time 
he appmiched in the same maniicr, when the Christian knight, 
desirous to terminate this fluso’*y warfare, in which ho might at 
lengtli havcl)«‘eu worn out by the activity of ins focinan, suddenly 
seized the niucc which hung at Ins sii(ldli‘bow, and, with a strong 
hand and uiicu'ring aim, hurled it against the Jieail of tlie Emir, 
for .«-ticli and nut less his enemy appeared. The Karact'n was 
just awurc of the formidable missile in time to interpose his light 
buckler betwixt the mace and liis head ; hut. the violence of the 
blow forced the buckler down on bis turban, and though tliat 
defence also contributed to deaden its violence, the Saracen was 
beaten from liis horse. Jilro the Christian could avail hinisi'lf of 
this mishap, his iiimhlu focinan sprung Iroin the ground, and calling 
on his horse, which instantly returned to his side, he leaped into 
Ins se.at without touching tlic stirrup, and rogaiticd all the advan* 
lago of which the Knight of the Leopard hoped to deprive him. 
But the latter had in tlie iiicanwhile recovered liis mace, and the 
Eastern cavalier, who ruiiicinbci-ed the Htrength and dexterity 
with which his antagonist had aimed it,Sk'oined to keep cautiously 
out of reach of that weapon, of which he had so lately felt the 
force, while he shewed his puqio.se of waging a distant warfare 
with iuismIc weapons of liis own. Planting liis long spcitr in the 
sand at u distance from the scene of combat, lie strung, with great 
address, a short how, which he carried at his back, and putting 
his horse to the gallop, once more dasonbed two or tlii-ee circles 
of a wider extent than formerly, in the course of which he dis- 
charged six aiTows at the Christian with such unerring skill, that 
Uie goodness of his harness alone saved him from being w'ounded 
in as many places. The seventh sliaft apparently found a less 
perfect part of the armour, and tlie Christian dropped heavily 
from his horse, lint what was the surprise of the Saracen, wlirii, 
dismounting to examine the condition of his prostrate enemy, 
he found himself suddenly within tlic grasp of the EurMf.»*an,who 
had liad recourse to this artifice to bring his enemy within hw 
reach ! Even m this deadly grapple, the Saraci'it was saved by 
his agility and presence of mind. Ho unloosed the sword-belt, in 
whicli the Kuiglit of the Leopard hod fixed his hold, and, tliiu 
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vludinp; liis fatal giusp, mounted his liorsc, which accmcd to 
watch his motions witli tho intelligence of a human being, and 
again rode off. Hut in the iiist encounter tlio Saracen hsid lost 
his sword and his quiver of arrows, both of which were attached 
to the girdle, which he was obliged to abandon. He had also lost 
his turban in the struggle. These dibadvantages seemed to in- 
cline tlic Moslem to a truce: He approached the Christian witli 
Ins right hand extended, but no longer in a menacing attitude. 

“ There is truce betwixt our nations,” he said, in the lingua 
fraiioa cominonly used for the purpose of communication with the 
CniSiidorH ; “wliercforc should there be war betwixt thee and 
me ? — Let there be peace betwixt us.” 

“ 1 am well contented,” .mswored he of the Couchant Leopard ; 
“but w] jit security dost tliou offer that thou wilt observe tlic 
truce ?” 

“Tho word of a follower of the Prophet was never broken,” 
answered the Emir. “ It is thou, bravo Nu/.arenc, from whom I 
should demand security, did L not know that treason seldom dwells 
with courage.” 

The ('ru‘'Sider felt that the confidence of the Mo.slem made him 
ashamed of Ins own doubts. 

“ By tho cross of my sword,” he said, lading his hand on tlic 
weapon as he spoke, “ I will bo true companion to thee, Sai'ucon, 
while our fortune wills that we ivinam in company togetlicr.” 

“ By Mahoniiiied, Prophet of Hod, and by Allah, God of the 
Prophet,” replied his late fm'maii, “there is not treachery in my 
heart tow.irds thee. And now wend we to yonder fountain, for 
the hour of I'est is at hand, and the stream had hardly touched 
iny lip when I was called to liaftlc by thy approiwdi.” 

The Knight of the Couchant Leopisi'd yielded a ready and 
cnuiN'nus assent; and the late foes, wiihout an angr^r look, or 
gesture of doubt, rode side by s. *e to the little cluster of palrii- 
trecb. 


CHAPTER II. 

TiMct! of danger have always, and in a peculiar degree, their 
seasons of good-wdl and of security ; and tliis was particularly so 
in the ancient feudal ages, in which, aa the manners of the {leriod 
had assigned war to he the chief and most worthy occupation of 
mankind, the intervals of peace, or rather of truce, wi-ro highly 
relished by those warriors to whom they were seldom gi’antcd, 
and endeared by the very cireainstaiiccB which rendered them 
transitory. It is not worth wliile preserving any permanent 
enmity against a foe, whom a champion luis fought with to-day, 
iind may again stand in bloody opposition to on the next inoming. 
The time and sinuntion afforded so much room for tho ebullition 
of violent passions, tliat men, unless when peculiarly opposed 
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to pacli other, or provoked by tlic rcLollcction of private and 
individual wrongs, clieei'iully enjoyed in each other’s society tliu 
brief intervals of pacific intercoui^e, which a warlike life admitted. 

The distinction of religions, iiay, the fanatical zeal wliicli 
animated the followers of the Cross and of the Crescent against 
each other, was inucli sofU'iicd by a fuiding so natural to generous 
coinbaLinls, and especially cherished by the sjiirit of chivalry. 
I'lns last strong impulse had extended itself gradually from the 
Christians to their mortal enemies, the Saracens, both of Spain 
and of Palestine. The latter acre indeed no lunger the fanatical 
savages, who hud burst from the centi'c of Anibiun deserts, with 
the sabre m one hand, and the Koran in the other, to iiiHict death* 
or the faith of jMaliummcd, or at the best, slavery and tribute, 
upon all who dared to oppose the bidicf of the prophet of Mecca. 
These alternatives indeed ii.id been offci'cd to the iinwarlike 
Gi'eoks and Syrians ; but in contending with the western Chris- 
tians, aiiiinati'd by a zeal as fiery as their own, and possessed of 
as unconquerable courage, address, and success in arms, the 
Saracens gradually caught a |>art of their manners, and espe- 
cially of those chivalrous olKservancCs, which were so well calcu- 
lated to cliurm the niiiuU of a proud ami conquering people. 
They had their tournamenta and games of chivalry ; they had 
even their knights, or some rank analogous ; and above all, the 
Saracens observed their plighted faith witii mi accuracy which 
might sometimes put to sliuiiie those who owned a better I’eligioii. 
Tlieir truces, whether national or betwixt mdi\iduals, were fuilli- 
fully observed ; and thus it was, that war, in itself perhaps tlio 
greatest of evils, yet gave occasion for dis]>lay of good faith, 
generosity, clemency, and even kindly affections, which less 
frequently occur iii more tranquil periods, where the passions of 
men, experiencing wrongs or entertaining quarrels which caimot 
be brought to instant decision, are apt to smoulder for a length 
of time in tiie busonia of those who ai'e so unhappy as to be tlieir 
prey. 

It was under the influence of these mildfr feelings, which 
soften the liorrors of warfare, that the ( 'hnstiaii and iiaruceii, who 
had so lately done their best fur each oiiier’s mutual destruction, 
rode at a slow pace towards the fountain of paiin-trccs, to which 
ilic Knight of tiic Couchant Leopard had been tending, wlicii 
iiitemiptc'd in mid-passage by his fleet and dangerous advers.iry. 
Each was wrapt for sonic time in his ow'ii i-eflectiuiis, and took 
breath after an encounter which had threatened to be flital to one 
or both ; and their good liorst's seemed no less to enjoy the 
interval of repose. TJiat of the Surai'en, however, though hu had 
been forced into much the more violent and extended spiiere of 
motion, appeared to have suffered less finm fatigue than the 
cliargcr of the European knight. 'J'he sweat hung still clammy 
on the limbs of the last, when those of the noble Arab wore 
oomplotely dried by tlie iutervai of trauquU exercise, all saving the 
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foam-flakes which wore still visible on his bridle and housings. 
The loose soil on which he trod so much augmented the distress 
of the Christian’s horse, heavily loaded by his own armour and 
the weight of his rider, that the latter jumped fram his saddle, 
and led his charger along the deep dust of the loamy sod, which 
was burnt in the sun into a substance more impalpable than the 
fiucst sand, and thus gavo the faithful horse refreshment at the 
expense of Ins own additional toil ; for, iron-sheathed as he was, 
he sunk over the inaded shoes at every step, which he placed on 
a surface so light and unresisting. 

“ You are right,” said the Sarsioon ; and it was the first word 
lhai <>ither had spoken since their truce was concluded, — “ your 
stroll^' horse deserves your care ; but what do you in the desert 
with an animal, which sinks over the fetlock at every step, as if 
ho would plant each foot deep as the root of a date-tree ?” 

Thou speakest rightly, Saracen,” said the Christian knight, 
not delighted at the tono with which the infidel criticised his 
favourite horse, — “rightly, according to thy knowledge and 
observation. But niy good horse hath ere now borne me, in 
iiniie own land, over as wide a lake as tlioii scest yonder spread 
out behind us, yet not wet one hair above Ins hoof.” 

The Saracen looked at him with as much surprise as his 
maiiiiei'S permitted him to testify, which was only expressed by 
u slight approach to a disdainful smile, that hardly curled per- 
ceptibly the broad thick mustache which enveloped liis upper lip. 

“ It is justly spoken,” he said, instantly composing liimsclf to 
his usual Hcreiie gravity, — “ list to a Frank, and hear a fable.” 

“ Thou art nut courteous, misbeliever,” replied the Crusader, 
“ to doubt the word of a dubbed knight ; and were it not that 
thou speakest in ignorance, and not in malice, our truce had its 
ending ere it is well begun. Tliinkcst thou I tell thee an iiMtrnth 
when 1 say, that i, one of bve hundred horsemen, armed in 
complete mail, have ridden — ay, and ridden for miles, upon 
watfras solid as the eiyetal, and tun ' iiies less brittle !” 

“ What w'ouldst thou tell me i” answered the Moslem ; “ yonder 
inland sea thou dost p lint at is peculiar in this, that, by the special 
curse of Cod, it suffei'eth nothing to sink, in its waves, but wafts 
them .iway, and casts them on its margin ; but ncitlier tlie 
Dead Sea, nor any of the seven oceans which environ ilie earth, 
will endure on their surface the pressure of a horse's foot, more 
than the Red Sea endured to sustain the advance of I'liaraoh and 
liis host.” 

“ You speak truth after your knowledm, Saracen,” said tlie 
Christian knight ; “ and yet, trust me, [ fable nut, according to 
mine. Heat, in tliis climate, converts the soil into something 
almost as unstable as water ; and in my land cold often converts 
the water itself into a substance os hard as ruck. Let us siieak of 
this no longer ; for tho tlioughts of the calm, clear, blue refulgence 
of a winter’s lake, glimmering to stars and moonbeam, aggravate 
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tlie horrors of tliis fiery desert, where, metliiiiks, tlie very air which 
we breathe is like tlie vapour of a fiery funiace Hcvcn times 
heated.” 

The Saracen looked on him with some attention, as if to dis- 
cover in what sense ho was to understand words, which, to him, 
must have ajipcared either to contain sometliing of mystery, or 
of imposition. At length he seemed determined in what manner 
to receive the language of his new companion. 

“ You arc,” he said, of a nation Uiat loves to laugh, and you 
make sport with yourselves, and with others, by telling what is 
impossilile, and raporting wliat never chanced. Tliou art one of 
tlie kniglits ot France, who hold it for glue and pastime to pabf^ 
as they term it, of exploits that are beyond human pow'er. I 
w'ere wrong to challenge, for the time, the privilege of thy speech, 
since boasting is moi'e natural to thee than truth.” 

" 1 an.i not of their hind, neither oi their fashion,” said the 
Knight, “ which is, as thou well aayest, to gab of that which they 
dais: not undertake, or undertaking cannot perfect. But in this 
T have imitated their folly, brave Saracen, thtit in talking to thee 
of what thou canst not comprehend, 1 have, oven in speaking 
most 8iin|ile truth, fully incurred the char.icter of a braggart in 
thy eyes ; so, I ju*ay you, let my words pass.” 

They had now arrived at the knot of palm-trees, and the 
fountain which welled out from beneath their aliado in sparkling 
profusion. 

Wo have spoken of a moment of truce in the midst of war ; 
and tliis, a spot of beauty in the midst of a steril desert, was 
scarce less dear to tlie imagination. It was a scene which, per- 
haps, w'oiild elsewhere have deserved little notice ; but as the 
single speck, in a bouudlc.ss hun/ou, which promised the refresh- 
inent of shade and living water, these blessings, held cheap where 
they are common, I'cndci’cd the fountain and its neighbourhood 
a little paiadise. Some generous or charit-ible hand, ere yet tlie 
evil days of I'alestino began, had walled in and arched over the 
fountain, to preserve it from being absorbed in the earth, or 
choked by the flitting clouds of dust with which the least breath 
of wind covered the desert. The aivh was now broken, and 
partly ruinous ; but it still so far projected over, and covered in 
the fountain, that it excluded the sun in a great measure from its 
waters, which, hardly touched by a straggling beam, while all 
around was blazing, lay in a steady repose, alike delightful to the 
eye and the iinagiiiation. Stealing from under the arch, they 
W'ere firet received in a marble basin, niiieh defaced indeed, but 
still cheering the eye, by shewing that the place was anciently 
considered as a station, that the hand of man bad been there, 
and tliat man’s accommodation had bei'n in some measure 

* Gaher. This Proncli word signiflod a sort of sport much iwd amoiiR tlie 
Freiidk dnvalry, winch roniistcd in Tying with racfi other in making the most 
romantic gasconades. The verb and the meaning ore retouied in BcoUish. 
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att4?nded to. Tho thirsty and weary traveller was reminded by 
these signs, tliat otlicrs had suffered similar difficulties, I'cposed 
in the same spot, and, doubtli^s, found their way in safety to a 
more fertile country. Again, the scarce visible curi'ent uliicli 
escaped from tiic basin, served to nourish the few trees which 
surrounded the fountain, and whera it sunk into the ground and 
disappeared, its refreshing presence was acknowledged by a 
carpet of velvet verdun*. 

In this delightful spot the two warriors halted, and each, after 
his own fashion, proceeded to l•cllevo his hoi*se from saddle, bit, 
and rein, and permitted the anintal*! to drink at the basin eie tliey 
refredicd themselves from tlie fountainhead, w'hieh arose under 
the y.i’dt. They then suffered the steeds to go loose, confident 
tliat tl eir interest, as well as their domesticated habits, would 
pi’eveiit their straying from the pure water and fresh grass. 

Christian and Saracen next sat down together on the turf, and 
produced each the small allowance of store which they carried for 
their own refreshment. Yet, cro they severally proceeded to 
their scanty meal, they eyed each other with that curiosity which 
the close and doubtful eonilict in which they liad been so lately 
engaged was calculated to inspire. Each was desirous to measure 
the strength, and form some estimate of the chaia<'tcr, of an 
adversary so formidable ; and each was compelled to acknowledge, 
tliat had he ftilleii in tho conflict, it had been by a noble hand. 

Tho champions formed a striking contrast to each otiier in 
person and fcatui'cs, and might have formed no iiiacenrato repre- 
sentatives of tlieir ditferent nations. Tlic Frank seemed a 
powerful man, built after tlie ancient Gotliie cast of form, with 
light brown huii', which, on tho removal of his helmet, was seen 
to curl thick and profusely over his head. II is features had ac- 
quired, from the hot climate, a hue much darker than tlio<n parts 
of his neck which w'erc b'ss fiiquently cxpi)'>ed to view, or Uian 
was warranted by bis full and well-npi iicd blue eye, the e»»lourof 
his hair, and of the luiHtnches which ’'’lekly shaded his upper lip, 
while his chin was cart-iiilly divested of beard, after tlio Norman 
fashion. Ilis nose was Grecian and well formed ; his mouth a 
little large in proportion, but filled will, well-set, strong, and 
beautifully white teeth ; his lic.ul sm.LlJ, and set upon the iii'ck 
with much ^ace. His age could not exceed tliirty, l:iit if tlie 
effects of toil and climate were allowed for, might be three or 
four years under that period. His form was tall, powerful, and 
athletic, like that of a man whose strength might, in later life, 
become unwieldy, but which was hitherto united with lightness 
and activity. His hands, wheu he withdrew the mailed gloves, 
were long, fair, and well-proportioned ; the wrist- bones peculiarly 
large aud strong ; and tlie arms themselves remarkably well- 
shaped and brawny. A military hardihood, and careless frank- 
'less of expression, characterized his language and his motions ; 
and hia voice had the tone of one more accustomed to command 
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than to obey, and ^\ho was in the habit of expressing his seuti- 
iiieiits aloud and boldly, whenever he was called upon to announce 
tlicni. 

The Saraccu Emir formed a marked and striking contrast 
with the western Crusader. His stature was indeed above the 
middle si^c, but he was at least three inches shorter than tlie 
European, whose size approached the gigantic, llis slender 
limbs, and long spare hands and arms, though w'ell proportioued 
to his person, and suited to the style oi his countenance, did not 
at first aspect promise the display of vigour and elasticity which 
the Emir had lately cxliihited. Ilut on looking more closely his 
limbs, where exposed to view, seemed rhvested of all that was* 
fleshy or cunilicrsome ; so that nothing being left but bone, brawn, 
and sinew, it was a frame fitted for exertion and fatigue, far 
beyond tliat of a bulky champion, whose strength and size are 
couiitcrhalanccd by weight, and who is exhausted hy his own exer- 
tions. The countenance of the Saraeen natuially bore a general 
national resemblanec to llic Eastern tribe from whom he descended, 
and was ns unlike ua possible to the exaggerated terms in whicli 
the minstrels of tbc day were wont to re|iresent the infidel chani- 
pious, and tlie fabulous deseriptioii which a sister art still presents 
as the Sameeii’s Head upon signposts, llis features wci’u small, 
w oil-formed, and didieate, though deeply embrowned by tlie 
Eastern sun, and terminated by a flowing aud curled black 
beard, which s<.‘ciiied triiiimed with peeiiliiir care. The nose was 
straight and regular, the eyes keen, deep-set, black, and glow’ing, 
and ills teeth equalled iii beauty tlic ivory of his deserts. Thu 
person and proportions of tlie Saracen, in short, stretched on tlie 
tui’f neiu'to his powerful antagonist, might have been compared to 
llis sheeny aud creseent-formed sabre, with its iiaiTow and light, 
but bright and keen Damascus blade, contrasted with the long 
and ponderous Gotliic wui -sword which was flung unhiickled on 
tlic same sod. The Eiiiir was in the very flow'cr of his age, and 
might perhaps have been termed eminently beautiful, but for the 
narrowness of his forehead, and something of too much tliiuiiess 
and sharpness of feature, or at least what might have seemed 
such ill a European estimate of beauty. 

The inaniiei’s of the Easteim warrior were grave, graceful, and 
decorous ; indicating, however, in some particulai's, the habitual 
ixistraint which men of warm and choleric tempers often set as a 
guard upon their native impetuosity of disposition, and at tliu same 
time a sense of his own dignity, which seemed to impose a uertaia 
formality of behaviour in him who entertained it. 

This haughty feeling of superiority was perhaps equally enter- 
tained by his new European acquaintance, hut the I’flect was 
different; and the same feeling, which dictated to tin* Christian 
knight a hold, blunt, and somewhat careless bearing, ns one too 
conscious of his owu importance to he anxious about the opinions 
uf otliors, appeared to prescribe to the Saracen a style of courtesy 
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more Btiidioiisly and formally observant of ceremony. Both were 
courteous ; but the courtesy of Uie Christian seemed to flow rather 
from a ^ood-humoured sense of what was due to others ; that of 
tile Moslem, from n high feeling of what was to be expected from 
himself. 

The provision which each had made for his refrcsliment was 
simple, blit the meal of the Saracen was abstemious. A handful 
of dates, and a morsel of coarse barley-bread, siifliccd to relieve 
the hunger of the latter, whose education had habituated liiin to 
the fare of the desert, although, since their Syrian conquests, 
tho Arabian simplicity of life frequently gave place to the most 
unbounded profusion of luxury. A few draughts from the lovely 
fomit.iin by which they reposed completed his meal. That of the 
Clii i tian, though coarse, was more genial. Dried liog’s-flcsh, the 
abomination of the Mnslemah, was the chief part of his repast ; 
and his drink, derived from a leathern bottle, contained something 
better than pure element. lie fed with more display of appetite, 
and drank with more a])pearance of satisfaction, than the Saracen 
judged it becoming to .shew in the pei-formanee of a mere bodily 
function ; ami, doubtless, the secn^t contempt which each enter- 
tained for the other, as the follower of a ialse religion, was eonsider- 
ably inci'easetl by the marked difiercnce of their diet .snd mannci’S. 
But each had found the weight of bis opponent’s arm, and the 
mutual n'spect which the bold struggle had created, was snfllcieni 
to subdue other and inferior considerations. Yet tho Saracen 
could not help remarking the eircunibtaiiccs which displeased 
him in the Christian’s conduct and manners ; and, after he had 
wtnesseii for some time in silence the keen appetite which pro- 
tracted the knight’s banquet long after his own was concluded, 
lie thus addressed him : — 

“ Valiant Nazareno, is it fitting that one who can fig*'t like a 
man should feed hkc a dog oi :i wol* ? Kven a misbehcMiig Jew 
would shudder at the fond which you seem to eat with as much 
relish as if it w'ere fruit from the Ut s of Paradise.” 

Valiant Saracen, aiisw'cred the Christian, looking up with 
•^ome surprise at the accusation thus unexpectedly brought, “ know 
thou that I exorcise iiiy Clicstian fiXH'uom, in using that which 
is fot bidden to the Jews, being as they esteem tlierascives, under 
the bondage of the old law of Moses. We, Saracen, be it known 
to thee, have a better warrant for wliat we do — A ve Maria ! — 
lie we thankful.” And, as if in dolianco of liis companion’s 
scruples, he conchi>l<-d a short Latin grace with a long draught 
from the leathern Isittle. 

** That, too, you call a part of your liberty,” said the Saracen ; 
"and as you feed like the bixites, so you degrade yourself to tlie 
bestial condition, by dnnkiiig a poisonous liquor wJiich even they 
refuse I” 

" Know, foolish Saracen,” replied the Giristian, without hesita* 
Uoii, "that thou blasphemest the gifts of God, even witli the 
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blasphemy of thy father Ishmael. The juice of the grape is given 
t(i him that will use it wisely, as tliat which cheers the heart of 
nitin after toil, refrcslies liiin m sickness, and comforts him in 
sorrow. He who so eiijoycth it may thank Ciod for his w ine-cnp as 
for his daily bread ; and he who abuseth the gift of Heaven, is 
not a greater fool iii Jiis intoxication tlian thou in thine absti- 
nence.” 

The keen eye of the Saracen kindled at this sarcasm, and his 
hand sought the hilt of his poiiiai'd. It was but a momentary 
tliought, however, and died away in the recollection of tlio power- 
ful champion with whom he had to deal, and the desperate grapple 
the iinpi'ession of which still tlirobbed in his limbs and veins > 
and he contented himself with pursuing the contest in colloquy, 
as more convenient lor the time. 

“ Tliy words,” he said, “ O Nazarenc, might create anger, did 
not tliy ignorance raise compassion. See'bt thou not, 0 thou 
more blind tlian any who asks alms at the door of the Mosque, 
tliat tile liberty thou dost Imast of is restraiued e\eii in that 
' which is dcai’cst to man’s happiness, and to his household ; and 
that thy law, if thou dost practise it, hinds thee in marriage to 
one single mate, bo she siek or healthy, he slie fruitful or barren, 
bring she comfort and joy, or clamour and strife, to thy table and 
to thy bed 1 This, Nazaroiie, I do indeed cull slavery ; whereas, 
to the faithful, hath tliu Prophet assigned upon earth the patri- 
archal privileges of Abraham our fatlicr, and of Solomon, the 
wisest of mankind, having given us liei^> a succession of beauty 
at our pleasure, aud beyond the grave tlic black-eyed houris of 
Paradise.” 

" Now, by His n.aino that I most reverence in Heaven,” said 
the Christian, " and by hers whom T most woi'ship on earth, thou 
art but a blinded and a bewildered infidel ! — 'I'hat diainoiid sig- 
net, wliirh thou wearcst on tliy linger, thou boldest it, doubtless, 
as of iiicstiiiiuble value i” 

" Balsora and Bagdad cannot shew the like,” replied tlie Sara- 
cen ; “ but what avails it to our purpose ?” 

‘‘ Much,” replied the Friiiik, as tliou slialt thyself confess. 
Take iny war-axe, aud dash the stone into twenty shivers ; — 
would each fragment be as valuable as ihe original gem, or would 
tlioy, all collected, bear the tenth part of its estimation !” 

“ That is a cliild’s question,” answered the Saracen ; “ tJio 
fragments of such a stone would not equal the entire jewel in tlic 
degree of hundreds to one.” 

“ Saracen,” replied the Christian warrior, “ the love which a 
true knight binds on one only, fair aud fiutliful, is the gem entire ; 
the affection tliou flingest among tliy enslaved wives, and lialf- 
wedded slaves, is worthless, comparatively, as thespurkhng sliivurs 
of the broken diamond.” 

** Now, by the Holy Caaba,” said the Emir, " tliou art a mad- 
man, who hugs his chain of iron as if it were of gold 1— Look 
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more closely. This ring of mine would lose half its beauty were 
not the signet encircled and enchased with these lesser brilliauts, 
which grace it and set it off. The central diamond is man, linn 
and entire, Ins value depending on himself alone ; and this circle 
of lesser jewels are women, boii‘owiiig his histiv, which he deals 
out to them as best suits his pleastini or his cunvcnieiice. Take 
the central stone from the signet, and the diamond itself remains 
as valuable as ever, while the lesser gems are eorapurativcly of 
little value. And this is the true reading of tliy parable ; for, 
what sayeth the poet Mansoiir ; * It i<* the favour of man which 
giviith beauty and eomehiicss to w<)iuan, as the stream glitters no 
long! r when the sun eeasctli to shine.’ ” 

“ i"acen,” I'ophed the Crusader, " thou speakest like one who 
never saw a woiiiau worthy the affection ot a soldier. Believe 
me, couldst thou look upon those of Europe, to whom, after 
Heaven, we of the order of kuightliood vow lenity and devotion, 
thou wouldst loathe forever the poor sensual slaves who form thy 
haram. The beauty of our fair ones gives point to our spears, 
and edge to uur swords ; tlieir words aiv our law ; and as soon 
will a lamp shed lustre when unkiiidleil, as a knight distinguish 
himself by feats of arms, liavmg no mistress of ins affection.” 

** I have heard of this fi-enzy among the wavnors of the west,” 
said the Jilinir, “ and have ever aceoiinti'd it one of the aecoin- 
panjiag syniptonis of that insanity, which brings yon hither to 
obtain posM'ssion of an empty sepulchre. But yet, inethinks, so 
highly have the Franks 'Ahom 1 have met with extolled tlie beauty 
of tlieir women, 1 could be well contented to behold with mine 
own eyes those cliarins, which eau transform such brave wai'riors 
into tlic tools of tlioir plc'asurc.” 

“ Brave Saraecii,” said the Knight, “if I were not on a pilgri- 
iiiagu to the Holy tSepulehre, it should be my pride to <■ nduct 
you, on assurance oi safety, to the ca.iip of Richard of England, 
than whom none kuows better how to do honour to a noble foe ; 
and though 1 bo potjv and unatteii .ed, yet have I interest to 
Becurc for thee, or any such as thou scemest, not H.ifety only, but 
i\ speet and esteem. There shniililst thou sue several of tlio fair- 
est beauties of Franco and Bntam form a small circle, tlu bril- 
liancy of which exceeds ten-thousaod-fold tlie lustre of mines of 
diamonds such as thine.” 

“ Now, by the corner-stone of the Caaba ?” said the Saracen, 
“ I will accept thy invitation as freely as it is given, it thou wijt 
postpone tliy presetu intent ; and, credit me, brave Nazarciie, it 
were better for tiiysclf to turn back thy horse’s hi ad towards the 
camp of tli\ jieople, for, to travel towards Jerusalem witlioiit a 
passport, is but a wilful casting away ot thy life.” 

“I have a pass,” answered the Knight, producing a parchment, 
“ under Saladin’s hand and signet.” 

The Saracen bent Ins head to tlic dost as he recognized the 
seal and handwriting of the renowned Soldan of Egypt and 
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Syria ; and liaviiif; kissed the paper with profound respect, lio 
pressed it to his forelicad, then returned it to the Cliristiaii, say- 
ing, " lliusli Fi'aiik, thou hast sinned against thine own blood and 
mine, for not shewing this to me wlien we mot.” 

“ You came witli levelled spear,” — said the Knight ; “ had a 
troop oi Saracens so assailed me, it might have stood with my 
hoiioiir to have shewn the iSoldaii’s pass, but never to one man.” 

** And yet one nun,” said the Saracen, haughtily, “ was enough, 
to interrupt your j<»uriiey.” 

“ 'J'rue, brave Moslem,” replied tho Christian ; " but there aro 
few such as thou art. Such falcons fly not m flocks, or if they 
do, they pounce not iii numbers upon one.” 

“ Thou dost us but justice,” said the Saracen, evidently grati- 
fied by the compliment, as he had been touched by the implied 
scorn of tho European’s previous boast ; “ 11*0111 us thou shouldst 
have had no wrong ; but well was it for me that I failed to slay 
thee, with the saleguard of the king of kings upon thy perboii. 
Certain it were, that the cord or the sabre had justly avenged 
such guilt.” 

I am glad to lirar that its influeitrc shall be availing to me,” 
said the Knight ; *M‘or I have lieiu'd that ihc road is iiitested with 
robber-tnbes, who regard notlung lu comparison of an opportu- 
nity of plunder.” 

*'Tlie trutli has been told to thee, brave (lirLstiaii,” said the 
Saracen ; “ but I swear to thee, bj the turban ol tlie Propliet, 
that shouldst thou miscarry in any haunt of buch villains, 1 will 
myself undertake thy I'cveiigc with five tliousaiid horse ; I will 
sky every male of them, and send their women into sudi distant 
cajitivity, that tlic name of their tribe shall never again be heard 
within five liiindrcd miles of Damascus. 1 will sow with salt the 
fomidations ol tlieir village, and tliei-e shall never live tiling dwell 
there, even from that time forwai-d.” 

** 1 had mtlier tlie trouble which you design for yourself, were 
in revenge of some other more important person than of me, 
noble Emir,” replied the Knight ; “ but my vow is recorded in 
Heaven, for good or for evil, and f must be indebted to you for 
pointing me out tlic way to my resting-place for this evening.” 

" That,” said the Saracen, ** most be under the black covering 
of my father’s tent.” 

" This night,” answered the Christian, ** T must pass in prayer 
and penitence with a holy man, Tlieodonck of Eiiguddi, who 
dwells amongst tliese wilds, and spends his life m tlio service of 
tiod.” 

** I will at least see you safe thither,” said the Saracen. 

"That would bo pleasant convoy for me,” said the Christian, 
“yet might endanger the I'utui^ security of tlie good father ; for 
the cruel liaiid of your people has been red with the blood of tbo 
servants of Uie Lord, and therefore do wc come lutlier m plate 
and mail, with sword and lance, to open tlie road to the Holy 
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Sepulchre, and protect the chosen saints and anchorites who } et 
dwell in this land of promise and of miracle.” 

“ Nazareiie,” said the Moslem, ** in tins the Orccka and Syrians 
have niucli belied us, seeing we do but after the word of Abii- 
beker Alwukel, the successor of the Prophet, and, alter him, the 
first commander of true believers. * Go forth,’ he said, * Yezed 
Ben Sophian,’ when he sent tli.tt renowned general to take Syria 
from the iiihdela, ‘ quit yourselves like men in battle, but slay 
ijcithor the aged, tlie nitirin, the ivoinen, nor the children. Waste 
not the land, ueillier destroy corn and fruit-trees, they arc the 
gii'i) of Allah. Keep faith when you have made any covenant, 
evcii if it be to your own harm. If ye find holy men labouring 
with rheir liand^, and serving God in the desert, hurt them not, 
neither destroy their dwellings. But when you find them with 
shaven crowns, they are of the synagogue of Satan ! smite with 
the snbix>, slay, cea&c not till they become believers or tributaries.’ 
As the Caliph, cuinpanion of the Prophet, hath told us, so have 
we done, and those whom our justice has smitten are but the 
priests of Satan. But unto the good men who, without stirring 
up nation against nation, worship sincerely in the faith of Jssa 
Ben Mariam, we are a shadow and a shield ; and such being he 
whom you seek, even though the light of the Proplu t hath not 
readied hiin, from me he will only have love, favour, and regard.” 

**Tho anchorite, whom 1 would now visit,” said the warlike 
pilgrim, ** I'', I have heard, no priest ; hut w'ere he of that 
anointed and sacred ordvr, i would prove witli my good lance, 
against paynim and infidel—” 

** Let us not defy each oilier, brother,” interrupted the Saracen ; 
sliall find, either of us, enough of Franks or of Muslemah on 
whom to (‘xoreibc both sword and lance. I'his Tlieodurick is 
protected both by Turk ami Arab ; and, though one of Irango 
conditions at iiitervr.Is, yet, on tiic wliolc, he bears hiuHelt so well 
as the follower of his own prophet tlut he merits tlie protcctioH 
of li'in who was sent ” 

“Now, by Our Ladv, Saracen,’* ex«*Iaimcd the Christian, “if 
thou diirest name in the same breath, tlie camcl-drivet uf Mecca 
with ” 

An electrical shock uf passion thrilled through the form of the 
Emir ; but it w'as only momentary, and tlie calmness of hia reply 
had both dignity and reasou in it, when he said, “ Slander not 
him whom thou* kr.owest nut ; the rather that wo venerate the 
founder uf thy reb •ion, wliilo we condemn the doctrine which 
priests have spun fnmi it. I will myself guide thee to the cavern 
of the hermit, winch, iiielhiiiks, without iny help, thou woiil<i-)t 
find it a hard matter to roach. And, on the way, let us leave to 
mollahs and to monks, to dispute about the divinity of our faith, 
and speak on themes which Ikdong to youthful warriors, — uj>oii 
battles, upon beautiful women, upon sliarp swords, and upon 
bright armour.” 
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CHAPTER III. 

Thk wan'lorB arosM! from tlieir placo of brief re<(t and simple 
refresbmGiit, and coiirtoouKly aided each other \riiilc they care- 
fully replaced and adjusted the harness, from which they hud 
relieved lur the time their trusty steeds. Each seemed familiar 
with ail cmplnyment, which, at that time, was a ]iart of neces- 
sary, and, indued, of indispensable duty. Each also seemed to 
possess, as far as the difference betwixt the animal and rational 
species admitted, the confidence and utfectioii of the horse, which 
was the constant coinpainon of his travels and his warfare. 
With the Saracen, this iiiiniltar intimacy w'os a part of his early 
liabits ; for, in the tents of the Rastern military tribes, the horse 
of tlie soldier ranks next to, and almost equal in important 
with, his wife and his family ; and, with the European warrior, 
circumstances, and indeed necessity, rendered Ins war-horso 
scarcely less than his bruther-iii-arniB. The steeds, thereforo, 
suffered themselves quietly to be taken from their food and 
liberty, and neighed and sniilHcd fondly around their masters, 
while they were adjusting their accoutrements for farther travel 
and additional toil. And each warrior, as he prohocuted his own 
tusk, or assisted with courtesy Ins companion, looked with obser- 
vant ciiiiosity at the equipments of his fellow'-trav oiler, and noted 
particularly what struck liiiii us peculiar in the fusliioii in which 
he arranged his iiding accoiitrcmeiits. 

Ere they remounted to resume their joiimoy, the Christian 
knight again moistened his lips, and dipt Ins hands iii the living 
fountain, and Kiid to his Pagan associate of the joiiniey — “ I 
would [ knew the name of tins delicious fountain, that I might 
hold it ill my grateiul reinenibrance ; for never did water slake 
mure deliriously a more oppressive thii'st than 1 have this day 
experienced.” 

It is called in the Arabic language,” ansnci’od tlic Saracen, 
“ by a name which signifies the Diamond of the Desert.” 

“ And well is it so named,” replied the (Jliristian. Afy native 
valley hatli a thousand spnngs, but not to one of tliein shall 1 
attach hereafter such precious rccolleetion as to this solitary 
fount, which bestows its liquid treasures where they arc not only 
delightful, but nearly indispensable.” 

“ You say truth,” said the Saracen ; “ for the cur«e is still on 
yonder sea of death, and neither man nor beast drink of its 
waves, nor of tlio river which feeds without filling it, until this 
inhospitable desert be pa.ssed.” 

They mounted, and pursued their journey aci'o>ffl the sandy 
vraste. The ardour of noon was now post, ami a light breezo 
somewhat alleviated die terrors of the desert, though not w'itliout 
bearing on its wings an impalpable dust, which Uie Saracen litUe 
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heeded, tlioiigli his heavily-armed companion felt it as such an 
annoyance, tliat he hung iiis iron casque at his saddlebow, and 
substituted the lif^ht ridiiijr-cap, termed in tlic language of iJie 
time a morher, from its resemblance in shape to an ordinary 
mortar. They rode together for some time in silence, tlie Sara- 
cen performing the jiart of director and guide of the journey, 
which be did by observing minute marks and bearings of the 
distant rocks, a ridge of which they were gradually approach- 
ing. For a little time he seemed absorbed in the task, as a pilot 
when navigating a vessel through a difficult channel ; but they 
hat' not proceeded half a league when he seemed secure of his 
imiti , and disposed, with more frankness than was usual to his 
uatioii to enter into conversation. 

" V. oil have asked tho name,” he smd, " of a mute fountain, 
which hath the semblance, hut not the reality, of a living thing. 
Let me be ])ardoned to ask the name of tlic companion with 
whom I have this day encountered, both in danger and in repose, 
and wliich I cannot fancy unknown, even hei'e among the deserts 
of Palestine 1” 

it is not yet worth puhlishing,” said tlie Christian. " Know, 
however, that among the soldiers of the Cross 1 am called Kcn- 
iictli—Keiineth of tlie Couching T^copard ; at liome I have other 
titles, but they would sound harsh in an Eastern ear. Brave 
Saracen, let me a.sk which of the tribes of Arabia claims your 
descent, and by what name you arc known V* 

** Sir Keiiiie'tli,” said the Moslem ; " I joy that your name is 
such as my bps can easily utter For me, 1 am no Arab, yet 
derive my descent from a line neither less wild nor less warlike. 
Know, Sir Knight of the Leopard, that 1 am Slicerkolif, the Lion 
of tlic Mountain, and that Kurdistan, from which I derive ray 
descent, holds no family more uobie than that of Soljook.'' 

“ I have heard,’’ answered the Christian, tlut /our great 
Soldan claims his blo<<d from the same som'co ?” 

** Thanks to the Pni'dict, Uiat hath so far honoured our moun- 
tains, as to send from their bosom him whose wrord is victory,” 
answered the Payiiim. “ I am but as a worm before the King 
of Egypt and Syria, and yet m ray own limd something my name 
may avail. — Stranger, with how many men didst tliou come on 
tills warfare *” 

** By my faith,” s:iid Sir Kenneth, " with aid of friends and 
kinsmen, T was hardly pinched to furnish forth ten W'cll-appoiiited 
lances, with maybe some fifty more men archers, and vaiiets in- 
cluded. Some have deserted my unlucky pennon — some have 
fallen in battle — several have died of disease — and ono trusty 
armour-bearer, for whose life 1 am now doing my pilgrimage, 
lies on the bed of sickness.” 

“ Christian,” said Shecrknhf, here I have five arrows in my 
quiver, each feathered from the wing of an eagle. When 1 send 
one of them to my tents, a thousand warriors mount on horse- 
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back — >\hcn 1 send anotlicr, an equal force will arise — for the 
live I can command five thousand men ; and if 1 send my bow, 
ton thousand mounted riders will shake the desert. And with thy 
hity followers thou hast come to mvadc a land in which 1 am one 
tjf the meanest !** 

“ Now, by the rood, Saracen,” retorted the western wamor, 
‘*thou shouldst know, ere tliou vauntest thyself, that one steel 
glove can crush a whole handful of hornets.” 

“ Ay, but it must first enclose them within its grasp,” said the 
Saracen, with a smile which might have endangered their new 
ullianco, had be not changed the subject by .ulding, “And in 
bravery so much esteemed luiiongst the Christian princes, that 
thou, thus void of means, and of men, canst oilor, as thou didst 
of late, to be iiiy protector aii<l security in the camp of thy 
brethi'eii 1” 

“ Know, Saracen,” said the Christian, “ rince such is thy Style, 
that the name of a knight, and tlie blood of a gentleman, entitle 
him to place himself on the same rank witli sovereigns even of 
tlie first degree, in so far as regards ail but regal autliority and 
dominion. Were Richard <d Ihigland himself to wound the 
honour of a knight as poor as f am, he could nut, by the law of 
chivalry, deny him the combat.” 

“Mcthiiiks I should like to look upon so strange a scene,” said 
the Emir, “ m winch a leathern belt and a pair of spurs put the 
ptMirest on a level with the most powerful.” 

“ You must add free blood and a fearless heart,” said the 
Christian ; “ then, perhaps, you will not have spoken uiiti’uiy of 
the dignity of kniglitliood.” 

“ And mix you as boldly amongst tlio females of your chiefs 
"iiid leaders I” asked the Saracen. 

“ God forbid,” said tlic Knight of tlie Leopard, “ that the poorest 
Ivnight in Christendom should not be free, in all honourable service, 
to devote hia hand and sword, the fame of his actions, and the 
fixed devotion of his heart, to the fairest princess who ever wore 
coronet on her brow !” 

“ But a little while since,” said the Saracen, “and you described 
love as the highest treasure of the heart — thine hath undoubtedly 
been high and nobly bestowed !” 

"Stranger,” answered the Cluistian, blushing deeply as he 
spoke, “we toll not rashly where it is we have bestowed our 
choicest treasures — it is enough for thee to know, tliat, as thou 
sayest, my love is highly and nobly bestowed — most highly — most 
nobly ; but if tliou wouldst hear of love and broken lances, 
venture tliysolf, as thou sayest, to the Camp of tlie Crusaders, and 
thou wilt find exercise for tliiiie ears, and, if thou wilt, fur thy 
hands too.” 

The Eastern warrior, raising himself in his stirrups, and sliaking 
aloft his Uuce, replied, “ Hardly, 1 fear, shall I find one with a 
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crossed sliouldcr, who will exchange with me tlic cast of tlie 
jorrid.” 

" 1 will not promise for that,” replied the knight, " tliough there 
he in the camp certain Spaniards, who have right good skill in 
your Eastern game of hurling the javelin.” 

“Dogs, and sons of dogs !” ejaculated the Saracen ; “what have 
these Spaniards to do to come hither to combat the true believers, 
who, ill their own land, are tlieir lords and taskmastci-s 1 with 
them I would mix in no warlike pastime.” 

“ Let not the knights of Leon or A.sturias hear you speak thus 
of them,” said the Knight of the Leopard; “but,” added lie, 
smiling 111 the I'ecollectioii of the morning’s combat, “ if, instead 
ot a lets, >ou were iiiuhned to stand tlic cast of a hattle-axc, 
there are iiougli of western wan-iors who would gratify your 
longing.” 

“ By the heard of my father, sir,” said the Saracen, with an 
approach to laughter, “ the game is too rough for mere sport — 
1 will never shun them in battle, but my head ” (pressing his 
hand to his brow) “ will nut, for a while, permit me to seek them 
in sport.” 

1 would you siw tlic axe of King Richard,” answered tlic 
western warrior, “ to which tliat which hangs at my s.addlcbow 
weighs but as a featlier.” 

“ Wc hear mueli of that island sovereign,” said the Sarecen, 
“ art thou one of his subjects 

“ One of his followers I am, for this expedifion,” answered the 
Knight, “ and honoured in the service ; but not bom his subject, 
ultliough a native ot the island in which he reigns.” 

“ JIow mean you V’ said tlio Eastern soldier ; “ have you then 
two kings in one poor island ?” 

“ As diou sayest,” said tlio Scot, for such was Sir Kismeth hr 
birth,— -“ It IS even so ; and yet, although the iulubitants of tin. 
two oxtivmities of that island are •‘•igaged in fje«],n nt war, the 
country e.aii, as thou scest, furnish forth sneh a body of iniii-at- 
amis, as may go far to shaU'* the unholy !•> "I winch your master 
hath laid on the cities of Zio.i.” 

“ By the beard of S-ihid-n, Nazarcnc, bu< that it is a thought- 
less and ho^ipli folly, [ could laugh .at the siiiip'ieity of your great 
Sultan, who comes hitlicr to make eouquests of deserts and recks, 
and dispute the posscssioa of them with those who have t<'iifoId 
Jiuinbozs at command, wliilo be leaves a part of his narre-vv islet, 
ill which he wjls hnrii a sovereign, to the dominion o( another 
sceptre tlian his. Surely, Sir Keimeth, you and the oibcT good 
men of your country .should have submitted your-idf to tho 
dominion of this King Richard, ere you left }our natise land, 
divided against itself, to set forth on this expedition 1” 

Hasty and fierce was Kenneth’s answer. “ No, by tbo bright 
light of Heaven ! If the King of England had nut set forth to 
tlie f .'rusado till he was sovereign of Scotland, the crescent might, 
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for me, and all true-hearted Scots, glimmer for ever on the walls 
of Zion.” 

Tims far he had proceeded, when, suddenly recollecting him- 
self, he muttered, “ Mea mUpa' mea cvJpa! what have 1, a 
soldier of the Cross, to do with recollection of war betwixt Chris- 
tian nations 

The rapid expression of feeling corrected by the dictates of 
duty, did not escape the Moslem, who, if ho did not entirely 
understand all which it conveyed, saw enough to convince liini 
with the assurance, that Christiuns, as well as Moslcmah, had 
private feelings of personal pique, and national quarrels, which 
were not entirely reconcilable. But the Saracens were a race, , 
polished, perhaps, to thu utmost extent which their religion 
permitted, and particularly ca|)able of entertaining high ideas of 
courtesy and politeness ; and such seutiiiicnts pi'evented his taking 
any notice of the inconsisteucy of Sir Keiiiiutli’b feelings, in the 
opposite characters of a Scot and a Crusader. 

Meanwhile, as they udv.inccd, the scene began to change 
around them. They were now turning to the eastward, and hail 
reached the range of steep and barren hills, which binds in that 
quarter the naked plain, and varies the surface of the country, witli- 
out changing its atcril character. Sharp rocky eminences began 
to arise around them, and, in a short time, deep declivities, and 
ascents, both formidable in height, and diilicult from tlie narrow - 
ness of the path, offered to the trave]lci‘s obstacles of a different 
kind from tliose with which they iiad recently contended. Dark 
caverns and chasms amongst the rocks, those grottoes so often 
alluded to in Scripture, yawned fearfully on either side as they 
proceeded, and the Scottish knight was informed by the Emir, 
that these were often the refuge of beasts of prey, or of men still 
more ferocious, wdio driven to desperation by the constant war, 
and the oppression exercised by the soldici’y, as w'cll of the Cross 
as of the Crescent, had become nibbers, and spai-ed neither rank 
nor religion, neither sex nor age, in their depredations. 

Tiio Scottish knight listened with iudiifcreiice to the accounts 
of ravages committed by wild beasts or wicked men, secure as he 
felt himself iii his own valour and persim.il strength ; but he was 
struck with mysterious dread, when he recollected that he was 
now ill tlic awful wilderness of the forty days’ fast, and the scene 
of the actual personal temptation, whei’cwith the Evil Principle 
was permitted to ass.ail the Son of Mau. He withdrew his atten- 
tion gradually from the light and worldly conversation of the 
infidel warrior beside him, and, however acceptable his gay and 
gallant bravi-ry would have rendered him as a coiiipuiiinn else- 
where, Sir Kenneth felt as if, in those wildcrnessca — the waste 
and dry places, in which the foul spirits were wont to w'ander 
when expelled the mortals whose forms tliey possessed — a bare- 
footed friar would have been a better associate Uiaii the gay but 
unbelieving Payuim. 
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These feelings embarrassed him ; the rather that the Saracen’s 
spirits appeared to rise ^vith the journey, and because the farther 
lie penetrated into tlie gloomy iHicesses of tlie mountains, the 
lighter became his conversation, and when he found that uii- 
aiiswei'ed, the louder gi'ew his song. Sir Kenneth know enough 
of the Kasteni languages, to be assured that he chanted sonnets 
«il love, containing ^1 the glowing praises of beauty, in which tho 
Oriental poets are so fond of luxuriating, and which, tlierefore, 
were peculiarly unfitted fora serious or devotional strain of thouglit, 
the feeling best becoming the Wilderness of the Temptation. 
With incoiisistency enough, the Saracen also sung lays in praise 
of wino, the liquid iiiby of the Pci'sinn poets, and his gaiety at 
length became so unsuitable to the Christian knight’s contrary 
train of . ' ntimenfs, as, but for the promise of amity which they 
had cxch.<ngcd, would most likely have made Sir Kenneth take 
ineasiires to change his note. As it was, tlic Cru'-ader felt as if 
he had by his side some ga\ licentious hciid, who endeavoured 
to ciisiiHi'c his soul, and endanger his immortal salvation, by 
inspiring loose thoughts of earthly pleasure, and thus polluting his 
devotion, at a time Avhen his faith as a Christian, and his vow as 
a pilgrim, called on him for a serious and penitential sL'itc of mind. 
He was tliiis greatly pcrplc.ved, and undecided how to act ; and 
it was in a tone ui hasty displeasure, that, at length braaking 
silence, he interrupted the lay of the celebrated lindpiki, in whicli 
he prefers the mole on his mistress’s bosom to all the wealth of 
Bokhara and Samai'caud. 

“ Saracen,” said tlie Crusader, sternly, “ blinded as tliou art, 
and plunged amidst the ciTors of a falso law, thou shouldst yet 
comprahend that there are some places more holv than otliers, 
and that there are boiiie scenes also, in which the Kvil One hath 
more than ordinary power over sinful mortals. I will not 
tell thee for what awful reason this place — thew rocks — those 
caverns with their gloomy arcliefi, leading as it were to the >‘ciitral 
ab,>hs~ arc Iteld an especial haunt of Satan and his angels. It is 
enough, tliat 1 have been long warned U beware of tins place by 
wise and holy men, to whom the qualities of tho unholy region 
are well known. Wherefore, Saracen, forbear thy foolish and 
ill-timed levity, and turn thy thoughts to things more suited to 
tiic spot ; although, alas for thee 1 thy best prayers are but as 
blasphemy and sin.” 

The Saracen listened with some surprise, and then replied, with 
good-humour and gaiety, only so far repressed as courtesy 
lequircd, “Good Sir K"iiuetli, inethinks you deal unequally by 
your companion, or else ceremony is but indifferantly taught 
amongst your western tribes. I took no offence when 1 saw you 
gorge hog’s ilesli and drink wine, and permitted you to enjoy a 
treat which you called your Cliristian liberty, only pitying in my 
heart your foul pastimes — Wherefore, then, shouldst thou take 
scandal, because I cliccr, to the best of my power, a gloomy road 
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with a cheerful verse ? Wliat mith the poet, — * Song is like the 
de^»s of Heaven on the bosom of the desert ; it cools the path of 
the ti-aveller.’ ” 

“ Friend Saracen,” f-aiJ the Christian, “ T blame not the love 
of minstrelsy and of the tjai geienee ; albeit, we } ield unto it even 
too much roon\ in our thoughts when they should be bent on better 
things. But prayers and holy psalms are better tittiiig than laia 
of love, of wine-cups, when men walk in this Vjilley of the 
Shadow of Heath, full of hends and demons, whom tlic prayers oi 
holy men have driven forth from tlie haunts of humanity to 
W'ander amidst scenes as accursed ns themselves.” 

Speak not thus of the Genii, Christian,” answered the Sara- 
cen, “ for know, thou speakest to one whose line and nation drew 
their origin from the immortal race, which your sect tear and 
blaspheme.” 

“ 1 well tlmuglit,” answered the Crusader, “that your blinded 
race had their descent from the foul tiend, without whose aid yon 
would never have lieen able to maintain this blessed land of 
Palestine against so many valiant soldiers of God. 1 speak not 
thus of thee in jiarticular, Saracen, but generally of tliy people and 
religion. Strange is it to me, however, not tliat you should have 
the descent from the Evil One, but that you should boast of it.” 

“ From whom sliould the bravest boast of descending, saving 
from linn that is bravest V* said tlie Sariiccii ; “ irum whom 
should tlio proudest trace their line so well as from the Dark 
Spirit, which would rather fall heatUung by force, than bend the 
knee by bis will ! Eblis may be hated, stranger, hut he must be 
feared ; and siicli as Ebb's are lll^> descendniits of Kurdistan.” 

Tales of magic and of necromancy w'ere the learning of the 
period, and Sir Kenneth heard Ins companion's coiiieasion of 
diabolical descent without any dislielief, :ind without much won- 
der ; yet not witiiout a secret shudder at finding himself in this 
fearful plaro, in the company of one wlio avouched himself to 
belong to such a lineage. Naturally unsusceptible, however, of 
fear, lie crossed himseli, and stoutly demanded of the Saracen an 
account of the pedigree which he had boasted. Tlie latter raadily 
complied. 

“ Know, brave stranger,” lie said, “ that when tlie cruel Zo- 
hauk, one of the descendimts of Giaiiibcliid, hold the tlirone of 
Persia, he formed a league with the Pow’ere of Darkness, amidst 
the secret vaults of Istakliar, vaults which the Iiunds of the 
elementary spirits hod hewn out of the living rock long before 
Adam himself bad an existence. Hero he fed, with daily obla- 
tions of human blood, two devouring serpents, which had Income, 
according to the poete, a part of liiinselt, and to austein whom he 
levied a tax of daily human sacrifices, till the oxh.aubted patience 
of his subjects caused some to raise np the scimitar of resistance 
like the valiant Blacksmith, and the victorious Fcndouii, by whom 
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tlie tyrant was at loii^tli dctlironcd, and imprisoned for ever in 
tlie dismal caverns of the mountain Danmvend. B\it ere that 
deliverance had taken place, and whilst tlie power of the blood- 
thirsty tyrant was nt itslicight,the band of ravening slaves, whom 
he hod sent fortli to purvey victims for liis daily sacrifice, brought 
to the vaults of the palace of Istakhar seven sisters so beautiful, 
that they seemed seven houris. These seven maidens were the 
daughferaofasnge, nho had no treasures save those beauties and 
his own wisdom. Thu last was not sufficient to foresee tliis inis- 
iortuno, the former seemed iuefFoctiia] to prevent it The eldest 
exceeded not her twentieth }ear, the youngest had scaree attained 
her tfiir:Leiith ; and so like* were they t) eaeh other, that they 
could iiof i.)vu been distinguished but for the difference of height, 
ill which tt. y gradually i-ose in easy gi'adation above each other, 
like the ascent which leads to the gates of Paradise. So lovely 
were tliese seven sisters when they stood in the darksome vault, 
disrobed of all clothing saving a cyniar of white bilk, that their 
charms moved the hearts of those who were not mortal. Thunder 
muttered, the earth shook, the wall of the vault was rent, and at 
the chasm entered one dressed like a hunter, with bow' and shafts, 
and followed by six others, his bretliren. They were tall men, 
and, though dark, yet comely to behold, bnt their had more 
the glare of those of the dead, than tin* light which lives under 
the e^elidb of the living. * Zeiiieb,’ said the leader of the band 
— and as he spoke he took the eldest sister by the hand, and his 
voice was soft, low, and melancholy, — ‘ f am Cothrob, king of 
the subterranean world, and supremo eliicf of Ginnistan. I and 
my brethren are of those, who, created out of the pure elementary 
fire, disdainod, even at the command of Omnipotence, to do hom- 
age to a clod of earth, bceiiuse it was called Man. 'i'hou mny'st 
liave lieard of us as cruel, unrelenting, and pei-hccuting. It is 
false. We are by nature kind and generous ; only vengeful wh- n 
insulted, only cruel wlioii afifronted. We are true to thosi.' v ho 
trust us ; and we have In-ard tlie invof ji"»ns of thy father, the 
sage Mithrasp, who wisely orships not alone the Origin of Good, 
but that which is called the Source of Kvil. You and your slsti'i-s 
arc oil the eve of death ; but let each gi\e to u- one hair fniin your 
fair tressc«, in token of fealty, and we will carry you many mil“H 
from hence to a place of safety, where you may bid defiance to 
Zoliauk and his ministciN.’ The fear of instant death, saith the 
poet, is like the ixid of tlio prophet Haroiin, which devoured aii 
other rods when transfurmed into snakes before tlie King of 
Pharaoh ; and the danglitcrs of the Persian sago wei'e less apt 
than others to he afriiul of the addresses of a spirit, 't'hey gave 
the tribute which Cothrob demanded, and in an instant the 
sisters were transported to an encliaiitcd castle on the mountains 
of Tugrut, in Kurdistan, and were never again seen by mortal 
eye. But in process of time seven youths, distinguished in the 
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war and in the chase, appeared in the environs of the eastle of 
the demons. They were darker, taller, fiercer, and 11101*0 rcsohitc, 
than any of the scattered inhabitants of the valleys of Kurdistan ; 
and they took to theinselvcs i^ives, and became fathers of tlic 
seven tribes of the Kurdmaiis, whose valour is known through- 
out tho universe.” 

The Christian knight heard with wonder the wild tale, of wliich 
Kurdistan still possesses the traces, and, after a niomcnt’s 
thought, replied, — “ Venly, Sir Knight, you have spoken well — 
your genealogy may be di'ouded and hated, but it cannot be con- 
temned. Neither do I any longer wonder at your obstinacy in a 
false faith ; since, doubtless, it is part of the fiendish disposition^ 
winch hath descended from your ancestors, those infernal hunts- 
men, as you have described them, to love falsehood rather than 
truth ; and 1 no lunger marvi'l that your spiiits become high and 
exalted, and vent themselves in vcitic and in tunes, wiicn you ap- 
proach to the places encumbered by the haunting of evil spirits, 
wliich must excite in you that joyous feeling which ‘others expe- 
rience when approaching the laud of their human aiicesti’y.” 

“ By my father’s beard, 1 think thou hast tho right,” said the 
Saracen, rather aniUKcd than offended by the freedom with w'hicli 
the Christian had utteix.‘d his reflections ; “lor, though the Bro- 
pliet (blessed be his name <) hath sow'ii amongst us the seed of a 
better faith than our ancestors lcai*iicd in the ghostly halls of 
Tugrut, } et we arc iii't willing, like other Mosleiiiali, to pass hasty 
doom on the lofty and powerful elementary spirits from whom we 
claim our origin. These Genii, according to our belief and hope, 
ai’ti not altogether reprobate, butai'e still m tho way of probation, 
and may liereaftor be punished or rew'arded. Leave wo this to 
the iiiollahs and the iniauins. Enough that w ith ns the reverence 
fur these spirits is not altogether cifaced by what we have learned 
from the Koran, and that many of iis still sing, in memorial of 
our fathers’ moro ancient faith, such verses us these.” 

bo ssy mg, ho proceeded to chant verses, very ancient in the 
language and structui'e, which some liavo thought derive their 
source £1*0111 the worshippers of Arimaiies, the Evil Principle. 


AIIUIMAN. 

Dark Ahnman, whom Irak still 
Jliilrls onRin of woe and 111 ' 

When, bending at tliy sbrine. 

Wo view the world with troubled eye, 
AVIiere hjo wo 'iieatli the exiendud iky, 
An empire luatclung thine'' 

If the Dcnigner Power can yield 
A foiintaiii in tlic desert field, 

Where weiiiy pilgrims dnnk ; 

1'hine ore the waves that lash the rock, 
Thine the tomado'a deadly sliock. 
Where countless navies sink ' 
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Or if lie bid tlicaoi! diapense 
UnlsainH to cheer the sinking sense. 

How few ran they deliver 
From lingering pain*, or pang intense, 

Ked Fever, spotted Pestilence, 

The arrows of thy quiver ' 

Chief in Man's bosom sits thy sway. 

And frequent, while m words we pruy 
llefore another throne, 

Whate’er of specious fonn bo there. 

The secret meaning of the prayer 
Is, Alinman, tliinu ohu. 

S'!) , hast thou feeling, sense, nnd form, 

Tliiiiider thy voice, tliy guriiicnts storm, 

Ab Eastern Bfagi sny ; 

IVitli sentient soul of hate and wrath. 

And wings to sweep thy deadly path. 

And fangs to tear thy prey ’ 

Or art tlioii mix'd in Nature’s source. 

An ever-operating force, 

• Converting good to ill ; 

An evil principle inn.itc. 

Contending with our better fate. 

And oil ' victorious still ” 

jrowe’er it be, dispute is vain 
On all without thou liold'st th) reign, 

Nor less on all within ; 

Each mortal passion's herce enreer. 

Love, hate, iiiiihition, jo> , and fciir, 

Tliuu goadest into sin. 

'Whene'er a sunny glciiin appears, 

To liriglitcu up our vide of tears. 

Thou art not distant fur , 

'Blid such brief solaec of onr lives. 

Thou whett'bt onr >ery banquet-knives 
To tools of dentil and war. 

Thus, fiom the moment of onr birth. 

Long as nu lingi r mi tl.,^ t,.’rlh. 

Thou the fate of innn ; 

Thine are the p ings of life’s li,> ‘ ’ > nr. 

And — who answer’ — is tli> i>owor. 

Dark Spirit ' ended Tiie.v ’ 

These verses may perhaps Jiavc been the intt unnatural offu- 
sicin of some lialf-eiilightciied philosopher, who, in the tabled 
deity, Aninnncs, saw but the prevalence of moral and phv steal 
evil ; but in the ears of Sir Kenneth of tlic Leopard, they had 
a different effect, and, sung as they were by one who had just 
boasted himself a descendant of demons, sounded very like an 
address of worsliip to tlie Are)i-iieiulliiin.self. He weight'd witliin 
himself, whether, on hearing sucli blasphemy in the very desert 
where Satan had stood rebuked for demanding homage, taking 
an abrupt leave of the Saracen was sufficient to testify his abhor< 


* Sco Note A. Ahriuian, 
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ronce ; or whether ho was not rather constrained by his vow’ as 
a Cini^or, to defy the infidel to combat on the spot, and leave 
him food for tlie beasts of the wilderness, when his attention was 
suddenly caught by an unexpected apparition. 

The light was now verging low, yet served the knight still to dis- 
cern tliat they two wei-e no longer alone in the forest, but w ci'o closely 
watched by a figure of g^t height and very thin, which skipped 
over rocks and bushes with so much agility, as, added to the wild 
and hirsute appearance of the individual, reminded him of the 
fauns and silvaiis, whose images he had seen in the ancient 
temples of Romo. As the single-hearted Scotsman had never 
for a moment doubted these gods of the ancient Gentiles to be 
actually devils, so he now hesitated not to believe that the ' 
blasphemous hymn of tlie Saracen had raised up an infernal 
spirit. 

“ But what recks it !” said stout Sir Kenneth to himself ; 

“ down witli the fiend and his worahippers 

lie did not, however, think it necessary to give tho same 
warning of defiance to two enemies, as ho would unquestionably 
have aflurded to one. His hand was upon his mace, and ]>pr- 
haps tho unwary Saracen would have been paid for his Peraiuii 
poetry, by having his brains dashed out on the spot, without any 
reason assigned fur it ; but the Scottish knight was spared from 
committing what would have been a sora blot in Ins sliicld of 
arms. The apparition, on winch his eyes had been fixed for 
some time, had at first appeared to dog tlicir path by concealing 
itself behind rocks and shrubs, using those advantages of tho 
graund with great address, and surmounting its irregularities 
with surprising agility. At length, just as tho Saracen paused 
in his song, the figure, which w'as tliat of a tall man clotlicd in 
goat-skins, sprung into tlio midst of the jiath, and seized a rein 
of tho Saracen’s hi idle in either hand, confronting thus and 
hearing back the noble horse, which, unable to endure the manner 
in which this sudden assailant pressed the long-armed bit, and 
tlie severe curb, which, according to the Eiasterii fashion, was a 
solid ring of iron, reared upright, and finally fell backwards on 
his master, who, however, avoided tlii' peril of tlie fall, by 
lightly throwing himself to one side. 

The assailant then shifted his grasp from the bridle of the 
horse to the throat of tho rider, flung himself above the strug- 
gling Saracen, and, despite of his youth and activity, kept him 
undermost, wreathing his long aims above those of his prisoner, 
who called out angrily, and jet, half-laughing at the same time 
— Hamako — fool — unloose mo — tliis passes thy pnvilege — 
unloose me, or I will use my dagger.” 

"Thy dagger! — infidel dog!” said the figure in the gnat- 
skins, " hold it in thy gripe if tliou canst !” and m an instant ho 
wrenched tho Saracen’s weapon out of its owner's hand, and 
brandished it over his head. 
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“ Help, Xazai'cnc !” cried Shcerkolif, now seriously alarmed ; 
“ help, or the Hamako will slay me.” 

“Slay thee !” replied the dweller of the desert ; “ and well 
hast thou merited death, for singing thy I)las])heinou3 hymns, 
not only to the praise of iJiy false prophet, wlio is the foul fiend’s 
harbinger, hut to the Author of Evil himself.” 

The Christian Knight had hitherto looked on as one stupified, 
so strangely had this rencontre contradicted, in its progress anil 
event, all that he had previously conjectured. He felt, how ever, at 
Icngtli, that it touched his honour to interfere in behalf of his 
discomfited companion ; and therefore addre&scd himself to the 
vietor’ous figure in the goat-skins. 

“Wh soe’er thou ait,” he siul, “and whether of good or of 
evil, kno' that 1 am sworn for the time to be true companion 
to the baraceu whom thou boldest under thee ; tlierefore, I 
pray thee to let him aviso, else I will do battle with thee in his 
behalf.” 

“And a proper qiiavixd it were,” answered the Hamako, “ for 
a Crusader to do battle in --for the sake of an iinbaptized dog 
to combat one of hia own holy faith ! Art thou come forth to tho 
wilderness to fight for the Crescent against the Cross { A goodly 
soldier of God art thou to listen to those who sii.g the praises 
of Satan !” 

Vet, while he hpukc thus, he arose himself, and, suffering the 
.Saracen to arise also, ivtiirned him his eangiar, or poiiiaid. 

“Thou scest to what a point of peril thy presumption hath 
brought thee,” eoiitiiiued he of the goatskins, now addressing 
.Sheerkohf, “and hy what weak means thy practised skill and 
boasted agility can be loilcd, when .such is Heaven’s pleasmv. 
Wherefore, beware, O llderiin ! for know tliat, were there not a 
tw'iiiklu in the star of thy nativity, wdiich proiinsL.t lor thee sonie- 
thiiig that is gooil and graeunus m Heaven’s gc-od time, we two 
had n"t pm:ted till 1 had torn as'iiider tl e tliroat which so l.i.tely 
trilled fortli blasphciiiiei'..” 

“ Hamako,” said the Saracen, without any appearance of 
resenting the violent language, and yet more violent assault, to 
which he had been subjected, “ I pray tir good Hamako, to 
beware how thou dost again urge thy privilege over far; for 
though, as a good Moslem, ] respect those whom Heaven hath 
deprived of ordinary reason, in onlcr to endow tliem wi(h tlie 
spirit of prophecy, yet I like not other men’s liaiids on tho bridle 
of my horse, ueitlier upon my own jierson. Speak, therefore, 
what thou wilt, secure of any resentment from me ; but gather so 
much sense ns to apprehend, that if thou slialt again proffer me 
any violence, I will strike thy sliaggcd head brom tliy meagre 
siioulders. — And to thee, friend Kenneth,” he added, as he 
n‘mounted his steed, “ I must needs say, that, in a companion 
tlirough the desert, 1 love friendly deeds better than fair words. 
Of tlie last thou hast given me enough ; but it had been better to 
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liave aided me more speedily in my struggle with this Hamako, 
who liad well-nigh taken my life in his frenzy.” 

“ By in^ faith,” wiid the Knight, “ I did somewhat fail — was 
somewhat tardy in rendering thee instant help ; hut the strange- 
ness of the assailant, tlic suddenness of the scene — it was as if thy 
wild and wicked lay had raised the devil among us — and such 
was niy confusion, that two or three minutes elapcied ere 1 could 
take to iny wcajion.” 

“ Thou art but a cold and considerate friend,” said tlie Saracen ; 

“ and, had the 1 l.imako been one grain more frantic, thy companion 
had been slain by thy side, to thy eternal ilishonour, without thy 
stirring a finger iii his aid, although tliou safest by, mounted and 
in arni‘>>” * 

“ Bv my word, Saracen,” said the Christian, “ if thoii wilt have 
it in plain terms, I thought that strange figure was the devil ; and 
licmg of thy lineage, 1 knew' not what family seciet you might be 
cuiiiiiiuniu.(ting to each otlui*, as ym lay lovingly rolling togetlier 
on the sand.” 

“ Thy gibe is no answer, brother Kenneth,” said the Sai'aceii ; 

“ for know, that hail iny assailant been in very deed the Prince of 
DarkiK'hs, thou wort bound not tlio less to enter into combat with 
him 111 fli\ comradf’s behalf. Know, also, that whatever there may 
lie of foul oi of fiendish about the llamako, belongs moi'c to your 
lineage than to mine ; this IJamako being, in truth, the anchorite 
whom thou art come hither to visit.” 

^^Tiiis!” said Sir Kenneth, looking at the athletic yet w'asted 
figure before him — “this ! — thou mockest, Sanicen — this cannot 
he the venerable Theodorick I” 

“ Ask himself, if thou wilt not believe me,” answered Slieerkohf ; 
and CIV the words had left his mouth, the In niiit gave evidence in 
his own behalf. 

“ 1 am Theodorick of Eiigaddi,” he said — “ I am the walker of 
the desert — 1 am friend of the cioss, and flail of all infidels, here- 
tics, and dcvil-w'orshippers. Avoid ye, avoid je ! — Down with 
MahoiiiKl, Teriiiagaunt, and all their adherents 1” — So saving, 
lie pulled from under his shaggy gamieiit a sort of flail, or jointed 
club, bound with iron, which he braiidislmd round his head with 
bingiilur dexterity. 

“ Thou scc’st thy saint,” said the Saracen, laughing, for the 
first time, at the unmitigated astonishment with which Sir Ken- 
neth looked on tlie wild gestures, and heal’d the wayward mutter- 
ing of Theodorick, who, after swinging his flail in every direction, 
apparently quite reckless whether it encountered the head of 
either of his companions, finally sliewed his own strength, and the 
BounducsB of the weapon, by striking into fragments a laige stone 
which lay near him. 

** This is a madman,” said Sir Kenneth. 

“ Not the worse saint,” returned the Moslem, speaking accord- 
ing to die well-known Eastern belief, that madmen 01*6 under tlie 
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influence of immediate inspiration. Know, Christian, that when 
one eyo is extinguislicd, the other becomes more keen — when one 
hand is cut off, the otlier bccoiuos more powerful ; so, when our 
reason in liuman things is disturbed or destroyed, our view 
heavenward becomes more acute and perfect.” 

Here the voico of the Sai'aeen uas drowned in that of the 
hermit, who began to iiullo aloud in a wild chanting tone , — ** I am 
Thbodorick of Engaddi — 1 am the torch-brand of the desert — I 
am the flail of the infidels ! The lion and the leopard shall be 
my comrades, and draw nigh to iny cell for shelter; neither 
shall the goat bo afraid of their fangs — 1 am the torch and the 
lantern — K\rie Eleison !“’ 

He ol isud Ins song by a short race, and ended that again by 
three fot ''Ord bounds, which would have done him great credit in 
a gynin.'.->tic academy, but became bis character of hermit so 
indifferently, that the Scottish knight was altugctlier confounded 
and bewildered. 

Tlie Saracen seemed to understand him better. “ You sec,” 
he said, tliat he expects us to follow him to his cell, whicli, 
indeed, is our only place of refuge fur the night. You are the 
leopard, from the portrait on jour shield — 1 am the lion, as my 
name imports — and, by the goat, alluding to his garb of goat- 
skins, he means liiinsclf. We must keep him in siglit, however, 
for he is as fleet as a dronied.iry.” 

In fact, the task was a difficult one, for though the reverend 
guide stopped from time to time, and waved his hand, as if to 
encourage them to conic on, yet, well acipiaiiited witli all the 
winding dells and passes of the desert, and gifted with uncommon 
activity, which, perhaps, an unsettled state of mind kept in con- 
stant exercise, he led tlie knights tlirough cliusiiis, and along 
footpaths, Avhere even tlio light-armed fkiracru, with his WfJl- 
traiiied barb, was in considerable risk, and where the iron-slicatiied 
European, and his over-burdened horse, 'bund theiii-elves in such 
cmiuLiit peril, as the ruler would glailly lave evciunged for the 
dangers of a general action. Uiad ho w.us when, at length, after 
tills wild race, he beheld liie holy man wlio had led it standing in 
front of a cavern, with a large torch in Jus Jiand, composed of a 
piece of wood dipped in bitumen, whicli east a bniad and flicker- 
ing light, and emitted a strong sulphurous smell. 

llndcterred by the stifling vapour, the knight threw himself 
fiMin his horse and cnteicd tlie cavern, wliich afforded siiiail 
appearance of accomm ulation. The cell was divuJed into two 
parts, ill the outward i f which wero an altar of stone, and a 
cruciflx made of reeds : This served the ancliorite for his chajiel. 
On one side of tliis outward cave the Christian knight, though not 
without scruple, arising from religious reverence to the objects 
aremnd, fastened up his hoi’se, and arranged him for the night, in 
imitation of the Saracen, who j^ve him to understand tliat such 
was the custom of the place. The hermit, meanwhile, w'as busied 
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putting ]ii» inner apartment in order to receive liis guest<i, and 
tJiere they Boon joined linn. At tlie bottom of the outer ciive, a 
small aperture, closed with a door of rough plank, led into the 
sleeping apartment of tlio hermit, which was more commodious. 
The floor had been luvinght to a rough level by the labour of the 
inhabitant, and then strewed with white sand, which he daily 
sprinkled w'ltli water from a small fountain which bubbled out of 
the rock ill one corner, affording, in that stifling climate, refresh* 
iiient alike to the car and the taste. Mattrasses, wrought of 
twisted flags, lay by the side of the cell ; the sides, like the floor, 
had been roughly brought to shape, and several herbs and flowers 
were ining ainmnd tliem. Two waxen torches, which the hermit 
lighted, gave a cheerful air to the place, which was rendered 
agiveiible by its fragrance and coolness. 

Tlicic were implements of labour in one coi*ncr of the apart- 
ment, 111 another was a niche for a rude statue of the Virgin. A 
table and two chairs shewed that they must l)(> the handy work of 
the anchorite, being different in their form from Oriental nccom- 
inodatioiis. 'I’lie former was covered, not only with reeds and 
pulse, but aisfj with dried flesh, which I'lieorlorick assiduously 
placed in such arrangement as should invite the appetite of his 
guests. This appearance of courtesy, though mute, and expressed 
by gesture only, seemed to Sir Kenneth something entirely 
irreconcilable with his former wild and violent demeanour. The 
movements of the lieimit were now br>eome composod, and 
apparently it was only a sense of religious humiliation which pre- 
venU'd his features, emaciated as they were by his austere mode 
of life, from being majestic and noble. He trodc his cell, as one 
who seemed bom to rule over men, but w’ho had abdicated his 
empire to become tlie servant of Heaven. Still, it must be allowed 
that his gigantic size, the length of his unshaven locks .and beard, 
and the fire of a deep-set and wild eye, were rather attributes of 
a soldier than of a recluse 

Even tlio Saracen seemed to regard tlie anchorite w-ith some 
veneration, while he was thus employed,andhe whispered in alow 
tune to Sir Kenneth, “ The Mainako is now in his better mind, 
but he will not speak until we have eaten — such is his vow.” 

It was ill silence, accordingly, that Theodorick motioned to the 
Scot to take his place on one of the low chairs, while Sheerkohf 
plared liim*^ If, after the custom of his nation, upon a cushion of 
mats. The hermit then held up both hands, as if blessing the 
refreshment which he had placed before liia guests and tliey 
proceeded to eat in silence as profound as his own. To flic Sara- 
con this gi’avity was natai'.al, and the Christian imitated his taci- 
turnity, while ho employed his thoughts on tlie singularity of his 
own sitiiatinn, and the contrast betwixt the wild, funoiis gesticu- 
lations, loud cries, and fierce actions of Theodorick, when they 
first met him, and the demure, solemn, deconius assiduity v^xtli 
which he now performed tlie duties of hospitality. 
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When tlioir meal was ended, the hermit, who had not himself 
eaten a morsel, removed the fragments from the table, and placing 
before the Saracen a pitcher of sherbet, assigned to the Scot a 
il.isl< of wine. 

** Drink,” he sai<l, *‘my children,” — tliey were the first words 
he had spoken, — “ the gifts of God are to be enjoyed, when the 
Giver is remembered.” 

Having said this, he retired to tlie outward cell, probably for 
performance of his devotions, and left his guests togctlicr in the 
inner apartment ; when .Sir Kenneth endeavoiii-eil, by various 

ji'stioiis, to di-aw finm Slieerkolif what that Emir knew con- 
cerning his host. He w.as interested by more tlian mere curiosity 
in these iin] dries. Difiicult as it was to reconcile the outTiageous 
demeanour o the recluse at Ins fii'st iijipearaiiee, to his pivsinit 
humble ami placid beliaviour, it seemed yet more impossible to 
tliiiikitcoiisistoiitw'ith the high consideration in which, according 
to w’liat Sir Keiinotli had learned, this hciaiiit w.is held by the 
most enlightened divines of the Cliristian worhl. Thcodorick, the 
heimit of Engaddi, had, in that char.icU‘r, been the eoiTespoiideut 
of popes and councils ; to whom his letters, full of eloipient fer- 
voiir, had described tlie miserii'S imposed by the unbelievers upon 
the Latin Christians in the Holy J.and, in colours searec inferior 
to tlioso employed at the Council of Clermont by the Hermit 
Peter, when he preached the first Crusade. To find, in a person 
so reverend, and s>i much revered, the frantic gestures of a rnatl 
fakir, induced the Christian knight to pause ere he could rcholve 
to communicate to him certain important matters, which he had 
in charge from some of the leaders of the Crusade. 

It hail heeii a mam object of Sir Keiuieth’s ]>ilgrimage, attempted 
by a route so unusual, to make suuh communications ; liut vrliat 
he had that night seen, iiidiicod him to pause and 1 1 fleet ere he 
proceeded to the execution of his eoniniission. Eioni the Emir 
he could imt extract much iiifQrm.aiion, but I’le general tenor was 
as follows : — That, .as he had h«ird, tin* InvM.it had been once a 
brave and v.iliant soldier, wise ni council, am I'ortuiiatc in batth*, 
w hiqli last lie could easily lieiir^ve from the gre.at strength ami 
agility which lie had ofUm seen hiri display;- that he had ap- 
peared at Jerusiilcm iii tlie character not of a pilgrim, hut in that 
of one w’ho had devoted himself to dwxll for the remainder of his 
life in the Holy Land. Shortly aftcrwaials he fixed his residence 
amid the scenes of desolation where they now found him, rcspeetnil 
by the Latins for his austere devotion, and by the Turks and 
Arabs on account of the syiiiptomsof insanity which ho displayed, 
and which they ascribed to inspiration. It was from tlmm he 
had the name of Hamako, which expresses such a character in 
the Turkish language. Sheerkohf himself seemed at a loss how 
to rank their host He had been, he said, a wise man, and could 
often for many hours together speak lessons of virtue or wisdom, 
witliout the slightest apiiearauco of inaccuracy. At other times 
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he was wild and violent, but never before had ho seen him so 
mischievously disposed as he had that day appeared to be. llis 
raire was chiefly pruA oked by any affront to liis religion; and 
there was a story of some wandering Arabs, who had insulted his 
worship and defaced his altar, and whom he had on that account 
attacked and slain ^ylth the short flail, which he carried with him 
in lieu of all other weapons. This incident had made a great 
noise, and it was as much the fear of the hermit's iron flail, as 
reganl for his character ns a liamaku, which caused tlio roviug 
tribes to respect his dwelling .and his chapel. ITis fame had 
spread so f.ir, that Salndin had is<>iied particular ordci's that he 
should he spared and protected. 11c himself, and other Moslem 
lords of rank, had visited the cell more than once, partly from 
curiosity, partly that they expected from a man so learned us the 
Oliristiaii i-fninako, some insight into the secrets of futurity. ‘‘ lie 
had,” e<nitiiiued the Saracen, ‘*a i*ashiil, or observatory, of great 
height, coniiived to view the lu'aveiily bodies, and particularly 
the planetary system ; by whose movomoiits and influences, ns 
both Christian and Moslem believed, the course of human events 
was regulated, and might be predicted.” 

This was the suhsLiiice of the lOmir Slicerkohf’s information, 
and it left Sir Kciuiotli in doubt whotber the iharacter ot insanity 
arose from the occasional cnccssivo fervour of the hermit’s zeal, 
or whether it was not altogether fictitious, and nssimicd for the 
sake of the iinmiiiiitios which it afforded. Yet it seemed that the 
infidels had carried their compkaisance towards him to an uncom- 
moil length, considering the fanaticism of tlio follow’crs of Mo- 
hammed, 111 the midst of whom he wjs living, thougli the pro- 
fessed enemy of their faith. He thought also there was more 
intimacy of acquaintance betwixt the licrinit and the Saracen, 
tlian the words of the latter liad induced him to anticipate ; and 
it had not escaped liini, that tho foriner liad called the latter by a 
name different from that w Inch he liiniscif li.ad assumed. All 
tlicsc considerations authorized caution, if not suspicion. He 
determined to observe liis host closely, and not t«> he over hasty 
in communicating with him on the inipoitant cluirgc intrusted to 
liiin. 

“Beware, Saracen,” ho said; “metliiuks our host’s imagina- 
tion wandero as well on the subject of names as upon other 
matters. Tliy name is Sliccrkohf, and he called thee but now bj 
another.” 

“ My name, wlirn in the tent of my f.itlier,” replied tlic Kui’d- 
man, “ was llderini, and by this 1 am still distinguished bj many. 
In the field, and to soldiers, 1 am known as the Lion of the 
Mountain, being the name niy good sword hath won foi me.-- 
But hush, the Hamako conies — it is to warn us to rest - 1 know 
his custom — none must watch him at his vigils. ' 

Thu anchorite accordingly entered, and folding his arms on his 
bosom as he stood before tlicm, said with a solemn voice, — 
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Blessed be His name, who hath appointed the quiet night to 
tollow the busy day, and the calm sleep to refresh the wcai'icd 
limbs, and to compose the troubled spirit !” 

Both warriors replied ‘‘ Amen !” and, arising from the table, 
prepared to betake themselves to the couches, vhich their liost 
indicated by waving his hand, as, making a reference to each, he 
again witlulrew from the apartment. 

The Knight of the Lcopiuxl then dtsai'mcd himself of his heavy 
panoply, his Saracen coinpanioii kindly assisting him to undo his 
buckler and clasps, until he remained in the close dress of 
chamois Icatlier, which knii,hLs and ineii-iit-arms used to wear 
under their harness. The Saracen, K he liad admired the strength 
of his adi i I'sary when slieatlicd in steel, was now no less struck 
with the vy :uracy of proportion displayed in his nervous and 
wcll-eoinpaeted figui'e. The knight, on the other hand, as, in 
exchange of courtesy, he assisted the Saracen to disrobe himself 
of his upper garments, that he might sleep with more conve- 
nience, was, on his side, at a loss to conceive how such slender 
pruportioiw, and slimness of figure could be reconciled with the 
vigour he had displayed in personal contest. 

Each warrior prayed, ere he addressed liimsi'lf to his place of 
rest. The Moslem turned towards his kebht, the point to which 
the prayer of each follower of tlie Prophet was to he addreased, 
aud murmured his heathen orisons, while tho Christian, with- 
drawing from the contamination of the infidel’s neighbourhood, 
]>laoed Ills huge crossdiaiidled sword upright, and kneeling before 
It as the sign of salvation, told his rosai'y with a devotion, which 
was enhanced by Uic recollection of die scenes tlirough which he 
had passed, and the dangers from which he had been rescued in 
the courso of the day. Both warriors, worn by toil aud travel, 
wei-c soon fast asleep, each on bis separate pallet. 


CIIA I’TEll IV. 

Kknnktjt die Scot was uncertain how long his senses had 
been lost in profound repose, when he was roused to recollection 
by a sense of oppression on his chest, which at first suggested a 
flitting dream of struggling widi a powerful opponent, and at 
length recalled him fully to his senses. He was about to demand 
who was there, when, opening his eyes, he beheld the figure of 
the anchorite, wild and savage-looking as we have desenbed him, 
standing by his bedside, and pressing his right liand upon his 
breast, while he held a small silver lamp in tho odier. 

" Be silent,” said the hermit, as the prostrate knight looked up 
in surprise ; “1 have diat to say to you which yonder infidel must 
not hear.” 

These words he spoke iu the French language, and not in the 
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Lingiia Franca, or compound of Eastern and European disilects, 
which had liitlierto hceii used amongst them. 

“Arise,” he continued, “put on thy mantle — speak not, hut 
tread liglitly, and follow me.” 

Sir Kenneth arose, and took Ins sword. 

“ It needs nut,” answered the anchorite, in a whisper ; “ we 
are going where spiritual anus avail much, and fleshly weapons 
are but as tlie rued and the decayed gourd.” 

The knight deposited his snord by the bedside as before, and, 
armed only with liis dagger, from which in this perilous country 
he never parted, prcpai'ed to attend his mysterious host. • 

The hermit then moved slowly forwards, and was followed by 
the knight, still under sonic uncertainty whether the dark form 
which glided on befurc to bhow him the path, was not, in fact, tliu 
creation of a disturbed dn^am. They passed, like shadows, into 
tlie outer apartment, witliout disturbing tlie paynini Emir, who lay 
still buried in repose. Jlcfoi-e the cross and altar, in the outward 
room, a lump was still hurniiig,a missal was displayed, and on the 
floor lay a dibci]ihiic, or ]iciiitential seourge of small cord and 
wire, tlie lashes of whudi were sUiiic‘d with recent blood, a 
token, no doubt, of the severe penance of the recluse. Hero 
Tlieoiloriek kneeled down, and pointed to the knight to take his 
place beside him upon the sharp flints, which seemed placed for 
the purpose of rendering the posture of I'evcrcntial devotion as 
uneasy as possible; he read many prayers of the Catholic Cliurcb, 
and chanted, in a low but earnest voice, three of the penitential 
psaluis. These last he intermixed with sighs and tears, and con- 
vulsive throbs, which bore witness how deeply he felt the divine 
poetry which he recited. The Scottish knight assisted with pro- 
found sincerity at these acts of devotion, his opinions of his host 
beipuniiig, ill the moantiine, to he so much changed, tlmt he 
doubted whether, from the severity of his penance, and the 
ardour of his pra^ ers, he ought not to regard him as a saint ; 
and when they arose from the gi'oiiiid, lie stood with reverence 
before him, as a pupil before an honoured master. The herniic 
was on his side silent and abstracted, for the space of a few 
minutes. 

“ Li>ok into yonder recess, ray sou,” he said, pointing to the 
farther corner of the cell ; “ there tliou wilt find a veil — bring it 
hitlicr.” 

The knight obeyed ; and, in a small aperture cut out of tlie 
wall, and secured with a door of wicker, he found tlie veil inquired 
for. When ho brought it to the light, he discovered that it was 
torn, and soiled in some places with some dark substance. Ihe 
anchorite looked at it witli a deep but smothered emotion, and 
ere he could speak to the Scottish knight, w'as compelled to vent 
his feelings in a convulsive groan. 

“Thou art now about to look upon tlie richest treasure that the 
earth posseases,” heat length said ; “ woe is me, tliat my tCe 
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unwortliy to be lifted towards it ! Alas ! T am but tlie vile and 
dci^pised sign, which points out to the wearied traveller a harbour 
of rest and security, but must itself I'cmain for ever without doors. 
Ill vain have I fled to the very depths of tlic rocks, and the very 
bosom of the thirsty desert. Mine enemy hath found me — e\ en 
he whom I have denied has pursued me to my fortresses.” 

He paused again for a moment, and turning to the Scottisli 
knight, said, in a firmer tone of voice, You bniig me a greeting 
from Richard of England 1” 

“ 1 come from the Council of Christian Princes,” said the 
knight ; “ but the King of England being indisposed, I am not 
lionoimd w'ith his Majesty’s commands.” 

“ Yam token I” demanded tlio recluse. 

Sir Kci icth hesitated — former snspicions, and the marks of 
insanity whicli tlic hermit li.ad formerly exhibited, rushed siid- 
deuly on his thoughts ; but how suspect a man wlioso niaiiners 
were so saintly ! — “My pass-word,” ho said at length, “is yds 

— Kings begged of a beggar.” 

“ft is right,” said tlie liemiit, while he paused ; “ I know you 
well ; but the scutiiiol upon his ])ost — and miiio is an important 
one — challenges friend as well as foe.” 

He then moved forward with the lamp, loading the way into 
the room which they had left. Tlie Saracen lay on his couch, 
still fast asleep. Thu hermit paused by his side, aud looked down 
on him. 

“ Ho sleeps,” he said, “ in dtirkness, and must not be aw-akened.” 

The attitude of the Emir did indeed convey the idea of pro- 
found repose. One arm, flung across Ids body, as he lay with his 
face half turned to the wall, concealed, with its loose and long 
sleeve, the greater pai’t of his face ; but the high forehead was 
yet visible. Its iiervos, which during Ids waking hours were >*o 
imcomiuonly active, were now mo'cniless. as if tlic face had hi cn 
uoinposidof dark marble, and his long.ilken eyelashes closed 
over hi«* piercing and h.iwk-liko cyts. The open and relaxed 
hand, and the deep, regular, and suh breathing, g.avc all tokens 
of tlic most piitfouiid repi'se. Hie slumberer formed a singular 
giYjup along with the tall lorms of the hennii in his shaggy dress 
of gout-skiiis, bearing the lamp, and the knight in Ids close 
leathern coat ; the former with an austere expression of ascetic 
gloom, tlio latter with anxious curiosity deeply impressed on his 
manly features. 

“ 11c sleeps soundly,” said the hermit, in tho same low tone as 
before, and repeating the words, though he had cliungcd the 
meaning from that which is literal to a metaphorical sense, — 
“ He sleeps in darkness, but there shall be for 1dm a day-spring. 

— 0, Ilderim, thy waking thoughts are yet as vain and wild as 
those which are wheeling their giddy dance through thy sleeping 
brain ; but the trumpet shall be heard, and tho dream sbidl be 
dissolved.” 
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So sayiug, and making the knight a fiign to follow him, the 
Iicrmit went towards the albir, and passing behind it, pressed a 
spnug, which, opening without noise, shewed a small iron door 
wrought on the side of tiic cavern, so as to be almost iiniicrcep- 
tible, unless upon tlic most severe scrutiny. The hermit, ere he 
ventured fully to open the door, drojit some oil on the hinges, 
which the lamp supplied. A small staircase, hewn in the rock, 
was discovered, when tlio iron door was at lengtli completely 
opened. 

“ Take the veil which T hold,” said the hermit, in a melancholy 
tout, “and blind mine eyes ; for I may not look on tlie treasure 
which thou art presently to behold, without sin and presumption.”* 

Without reply, tlic knight hastily muffled the recluse’s head in 
the veil, and the latter began to ascend the staircase us one too 
much accustomed to the way to retpiiro the use of light, while at 
the same time he held the lump to the Scot, who followed him fur 
many steps up tlie narrow ascent. At length they rested in a 
small vault of irregular form, in one nook of which tlic staircase 
terminated, while in aiiotlicr comer a corresponding stair was 
seen to continue the ascent. In a tliird auglc was a (Jotliic door, 
very rudely ornamented with the usual .attributes of clustered 
columns and carving, and defended by a wicket, strongly guarded 
with iron, and studded with large nails. To tins last point the 
hermit directed his steps, which seemed to falter as he ap* 
proached it. 

“ Put off thy shoes,” he stud to his attendant ; “ the ground on 
which thou etandest is holy. Banish from thy innermost heart 
each profane and carnal thought, for to harbour sucli while in 
this place, were a deadly impiety.” 

The knight laid aside liis shoes as he was commanded, and the 
hermit stood in the meanwhile as if communing witli his soul in 
secret prayer, and when he again moved, commanded the knight 
to knock at the wicket three times. He did so. Tho door opened 
spoutancously, at least Sir Ivcuneth beheld no one, and his senses 
were at once assailed by a stream of the purest light, and by a 
strong and almost oppressive sense of the richest perfumes. He 
stepped two or three paces back, and it was the space of a minute 
ere ho recovered the dazzling and overpowering effects of the 
sudden change from darkuess to light. 

When ho entered the apartment in which this brilliant lustre 
was displayed, he perceived that the light proceeded from a com- 
bination of silver lamps, fed w'ith purest oil, and sending forth the 
richest odours, hanging by silver chains from tlic roof of a small 
Gothic chapel, hewn, like most pai't of the hermit’s siugular man- 
sion, out of the sound and solid rock. But, whereas, in every 
otlier place which Sir Kennetli had seen, the hibonr employed 
upon the rock had been of tho simplest and coarsest description, 
it hod in tliis chapel employed the invention and the chisels of tho 
most able architects. The groined roofs rose from six cohunns 
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oil oaoh siile, carved with the rarest skill ; and the manner in 
wliicli the cTossiiigs of the concave arches w'cre bound together, 
as it were, with appropriate ornaments, were all in the finest tone 
of the arehitectiire, and of the ago. Corresponding to the line of 
jiHlars, tliere were on each side six richly wrought niches, each of 
which contained the image of one of the twelve apostles. 

At the iifipor and easteim end of the chapel stood the altar, 
hehind which a very rich curtain of Persian silk, embroidered 
deeply with gold, covered a recess, containing, unquestionably, 
some image or relic of no ordinary sanctity, in honour of wlioni 
this singular place of worship had been erected. Under the per- 
siiasi »n that this must he the case, the knight ailvaiiced to the 
‘■hrine and kneeling down liefore it, repeated his devotions with 
fcrveii > , during winch his attention was disturbed by the curtain 
being s) ddenly raised, or rather pulled aside, how or hy whom he 
saw not ; but in the niche which was thus disclosed, he beheld a 
fahiiiet of silver and ebony, with a double folding door, the whole 
iornied into tlio miniature rcsoinblancc of a Gotliic church. 

As he gazed with anxious curiosity on the shrine, the two fold- 
ing dooi-s also flew open, discovering a large jiiccc of wood, on 
which were blazoned the words, Vkha Cutx, at the same time a 
choir of female voices sung Gloria. Patri. The instant the 
strain had ceased, the shrine was closed, and the curtain again 
drawn, and the knight who knelt at llic altar might now continue 
his devotions midisturhod, in honour of the holy relic which had 
been just disclosed to his view. He did this under the profound 
impression of one who had witnessed, with his own eyes, an awful 
evidence of the truth of liis religion, and it w’as some time ere, 
concluding liis orisons, he arose, and ventured to look around him 
for the lici'niit, who had guided him to this sacred and iiiystcnoiis 
spot. He beheld liini, Ins head still muffled in the veil, which he 
liiul himself wrapped around it, couching, like a rated hound, -'.pon 
the thrcsliold of the chapel ; hut appar(»itly, without veniunngto 
cross it ; the holiest reverence, the mi" t jienitrntial rcraoree, was 
expressed hy his posture, .vhich seemed iliat of a man borne ilow'ii 
and crushed to the earth by the burden of his iinvard feelings. Tt 
seemed to the Scot, that only the sense of tiie deepest penitenco, 
n'lnorse, and linniiliation, could have thus iirosti*ated a Iraine so 
strong, anil a spirit so flery. 

lie approached him ns if to speak, but the recluse anticipated 
his purpose, murmuring in stifled tones, from beneath the fold in 
which Ills head was muffled, and which sounded like a voice pro- 
ceeding from the ccarnient.s of a corpse, — “Abide, abide — 
happy thou that may’st — tlie vision is not yet ended.'’ — So say- 
ing, lie reared liimsclf from tho ground, drew back from the 
threshold on which he had hitlicrto lain prostrate, and closed the 
door of the chapel, wdiicli, secured by a spring bolt witliin, Uie 
snap of which resounded through the place, apficared so raueli 
like a part of the living rock from wliiw the cavern was hewn, 
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that Kennctli could hardly diiiccrn where the aperture had been. 
He was now alciiie in the lif,dit;ed chapel, which eoiitaiiied the I'elic 
to wiiicli he had lately rendered his lioma^ic, witliout other arms 
than his dagger, or other coin|)aiuuu than his pious thoughts and 
dauntless courage. 

Uncertain what was next to happen, but I'esolved to abide the 
coui’sc of events. Sir Kennoth paced the solitary chapel nil about 
the tune of the earliest cock crowing. At this dead seasoii, when 
iiiglit and morning met together, ho heard, but Iroin what quarter 
he could not discover, tlie sound of such a sinall silver hell as is 
rung at tlio elevation of the host, iii the eeremony, or sacrifice, as 
it has been called, of the mass. The hour and the place i-eiidered 
the sound le<irfully solemn, aud, bold as he was, the knight with- 
dn‘w hniisclf into the tai-ther nook oi the ehapel, at the end opjio- 
sitc to the altar, in order to observe, without iuterriqiliuii, the 
coiiseqiieiKH'S ot this unexpected signal. 

lie did not w.iit lung eie the silken eiirtahi was again witli- 
drawn, and tlie relic again pi'cseiited to ins view. As he sunk 
I'cvcreiitially on his kiie<', he heard the sound of the lauds, or 
('arliest ollico of the Catholic chui'cli, Miiig I),v i(‘nialc voices, which 
united togetlicr in the porlormance as tliey liad done in the former 
service. The knight was soon aware (li.it the voiur>s were no 
longer stationai} in tho disUiice, but approached the chapel and 
became louder, when a door, imperceptible wlion closed, like Uiat 
by which he had himself entered, opimed on the other side of tho 
vault, ami g.avc the tones of tlie choir mure ruuiii to swell along 
the libbed aixdics of the roof. 

The knight fixed his c^es on the opening witli breathless 
anxiety, and, continuing to kneel in tlie attitude nt devotion which 
the pkico and scone required, expected tho cunseqiieiice of these 
pix'paralioiis. A procession appeared about to issue from tho 
door. First, four beautiful boys, whose arms, nock, and logs wcio 
bail), shewing the bronze complexion of tho Fast, and coiitiMstiiig 
with the snow-white tunics which tliey woi’o, entered the cluapel 
by two and two. The first p.iir bort* censers, which they swung 
from side to side, adding double fragrance to the oduui-s witli 
which the cliaiiel already was iinpi'cgnatcd. The second pair 
scattered flowers. 

After these followed, in due and majestic order, the females 
wlin composed tlie choir ; six, who, from their black scapularies, 
and black veils over tlieir white garments, appeared to he pro- 
fessed linns of tlie order of Mount Ciirmel ; and as many wJioso 
veils, lM>iiig white, argued tliem to be novices, or occasional in- 
habitants in tliu cloister, who were not as yet bound to it b\ vows. 
The former lield in tlieir bands large rosanes, while tlie youiigtr 
and lighter figures who followed, carried each a ciiaplut of red and 
white jrosu<«. They moved in procession around the chapel, with- 
out appearing to take the slightest notice of Kenneth, although 
passing so near him that their robes almost touclicd him ; while 
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they cnntinucd to sing, the Knight iloubted not that he was in one 
of those cloisters where tlic noble Christian inuidcus had formerly 
openly devoted themselves to the services of the church. Most of 
them had been suppressed since the Mahometans had reconqiiei’cd 
Palestine, but man} , purchasing connivance by presents, or re- 
ceiving it from the clemency or contempt of the victoi-s, still 
continued to observe in private the t'itual to which their vows had 
consecrated them. Yet, though Kenneth knew this to be the 
case, tlie solemnity of tlie jilaco and hour, the surprise at the 
sudden appearance of tlu'si' votrcsscs, anti the visionary manner 
ill which they moved past him, had siith influence on Ins imagi- 
nation, tliat he could scarce conceive that the fair procession 
which be beheld was foimcd of creatures of tins world, so imicli 
did tiny resemble a choir of supernatural beings, rendering 
homage to the univoi'&nl object of adoration. 

Such was the knight’s first idea, as the proct'ssinn pa^ssed him, 
scarce moving, save just siiflicicntly to continue their progress ; 
ho that, seen by the shadowy and i*chgious light, which the lamps 
shed through tlie clouds of inccuse wliich darkened the apartment, 
they appeared rather to glide than to walk. 

But as a second time, in MiiTOuudiug the chapel, they passed 
the spot on which he kneeled, one of the white-stolod maidens, as 
she glided hv him, detached from tlio chaplet which she cariied a 
rosebud, which dropped from her Angel’s, perhaps im consciously, 
on the foot ot Sir Kenneth. The knight started ns if a dart had 
suddenly struck his person ; for, when the mind is wound up to 
a high pitch of feeling and e\pectution, the slightest incident, if 
unexpected, gives Are to the train which imagination has already 
laid. But ho suppro-ssed his emotion, recollecting how’ easily an 
incident so iiuhirerent might have happened, ami lliat it was oniy 
the uniform monotony of the movement of the clioristers, vilncli 
made the incident lu tlio sligliUht degr ‘C remarkable. 

Still, wlnlo the proceasion, for tbc tlurd time, surrounded the 
cliapf'l, the thcHiglits am! tbc e}es of is meth followed exclusively 
the one among the novie >8 who bail drojiped the robe-hiui. Her 
step, her face, her form, were so completely assimilated to the I'est 
of the olini’istei's, that it was impossible to perceive the least marks 
of individuality, and yet Keiiuotb’s lie.irt throbbed like a bird 
that would burst from its cage, as if to assure liim, by its sympa- 
thetic Hiiggestions, that the toniale who held the right flic on the 
second rank of the novices, was dearer to him, not only than all 
the rest tliat were present, but tlmn the whole sex besides. The 
romantic passion of love, as it was cherished, and indeed enjoined, 
by the rules of chivalry, associated well with the no less romantic 
feelings of devotion ; and they might be said much more to en- 
imnee than to counteract each other. It was, therefore, with a 
glow of expectation, that ha<l something even of a religious char- 
rcter, that Sir Kenneth, his sensations Uirilling from his heart to 
the ends of his fingers, expected some secund sign of the presence 
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of one, who, ho strongly fancied, had nh'cady bestowed on him the 
first. Short as the space was during which the procession again 
completed a third pci'ambulation of the chapel, it seeniod an eter- 
nity to JvoniU'th. At length the form, winch he liad watched 
with such devoted attimtioii, drew nigh — tlicrc was no difl'urcnoe 
betwixt that shrouded figure and the others, with whom it moved 
in concert and in unison, until, just as slic passed fur the third 
time the kneeling Crusader, a part of a little and well-proportioned 
hand, s«> beautifully formed as to give the highest idi.a ol the ])cr- 
foct prfiportions of the fonii to which it belonged, stole through 
the folds of the gaiixc, like a moonbeam through tlie li(‘ecy cloud 
of a summer night, and agaiu a rosebud lay at the loot of tjie 
Knight of the Leopard. 

This second iiitmiation could not be accidental — it could not 
be fortuitous the rcseiiihUiice of that half-seen, hut beautiful 
ieiiiale hand, with one ulncli his lips had once touched, and, w'liile 
they touched it, hud internally sworn allegiance to the lovely 
owner. Had farther prfiof liecii Avaiiting, there was the glimmer 
of that matchless ruby ring on Uiat snow-white finger, whose in- 
valuable wortli Kcmictli would yet liave pri^ed less than (he 
shglilest sign which that finger could have made — and, veihil 
too, us she was, he might see, by chance, or by f-ivonr, a stray 
curl of the dark tresses, each hair of which was dearer to him a 
hundred times than a c-Ikuii of massive gold. It was the lad> of 
his love! But tliat she should be here — in the savage and 
sequestered d*scrt — among vcstils, wJio ivnden*d thcniselM's 
liabitaiiU of wolds and of caverns, that the) might perforin in 
secret those Christian rites which tliey dared not assist in ojienly 
— that this should be so — in tintli and in rc'aht) — seemed too 
incredible — it iiiiist be a dix’ain — a d. Insive trance of the ima- 
gination. While these thoughts passed through tlic miiid of 
Kennctli, the same pass'gc, by which the procession laid eiitei’ed 
Uio chapel, ivceived thorn on their return. The young saeri^taiiR, 
the s.ible nuns, vanislicd successivel) tliiinigh the open door — at 
length she from whom he had reci ned tins double intimation, 
passed also — yet, in passing, tumeii her head, slightly indeed, 
but perceptibly, towards the place wh^re lie remained fixed as an 
image, lie marked tlie last wave of her veil — it was gone — and 
a darkness sunk upon his soul, scima; less palpable than that 
which almost immediately enveloped his external sense ; for tlio 
last chorister had no sooner erwsed the threshold of the door, 
than it shut with a loud sound, and at (he same instant the voices 
of the choir were silent, the lights of the chapel were at once ex- 
tinguished, and Sir Kenneth remained solitary, and in bital 
darkness. But to Keiiiietli, solitude, and dnrkin->,«, and the 
uncertainty of his mysterious situation, were as tioriiiiig — he 
tliouglit not of them — cared not for diem — carc'd for nought in 
the world save tlie flitting vision which had just glided past him, 
and the tokens of her favour which she had bestowed. To grope 
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on the flooi’ for the buds which she had dropped — to press them 
to his ]ips — to his bosom — now altcmatel)', now together — to 
rivet his lips to the cold stones on which, as near as lie could 
judge, she had so lately stept — to pUy all the extravagances 
which strong aifectioii suggests and vindicates to those who yield 
themselves up to it, were but tlic tohens of passionate love, proper 
to all ages. Ihit it was peculiar to the times of chivalry, tliat in 
his wildest rapture the knight imagined of no attempt to follow or 
to trace the object of such romantic attachment ; that, he thought 
of her as of a deity, who, having deigned to shew herself for an 
instant to her devoted worshipper, liad again liduvned to the 
dark'iess of her sanctuary — or as au influential planet, which, 
haviii^ dai'ted in some auspicious minute one favourable ray, 
wrappi' ‘ ib.clf again in its veil of mist. The motions of the lady 
of Ins love were to him those of a superior being, who was to move 
witliout watch or control, rejoice him by her appearance, or 
depress him by her absence, animate him by her kindness, or 
drive him to di'spair by her cruelty — all at her own free will, 
and witliout other importunity or remonstrance than that ex> 
jiresMcd by the most devoted services of the heart and sword of 
tlic champion, whose sole object in life was to fulfil her coiii- 
niaiids, and, by the splcudour of his own acliicvv mints, to exalt 
her fame. 

Such were the rules of chivalry, and of the love which was its 
ruling princijile. Ilut Sir Kenneth’s attachment was rendered 
1‘omaiitic by other and still more peculiar circumstances. He bad 
never even heard tlie sound of his lady’s voice, though he had 
often beheld her beauty with rapture. She moved in a circle, 
which his rank of knighthood permitted him indeed to approach, 
but not to mingle with ; and highly as he stood distinguished for 
warlike skill and enterprise, still the poor Scottish soldier was 
coiiipcllcd to worship liis diviuifv at a distance, almost as gival as 
divides tlic Persian from tlic suu which he adores. Ilut when 
was me pride of woman too lofty to o'-i ’ look the passionate devo- 
tion of a lover, however inferior iii degri*e I Her eye had been 
on him in the tournament, her ear iiail heard his praises in tho 
raport of the battles winch wir<> daily fought ; and while count, 
duke, and lord, contended fur her grace, it flowed, unwillingly 
perhaps at first, or even uiieousciously, towards the imor Knight 
of the Leojiard, who, to support his rank, had little bt'Mdes his 
sword. When she looked, and when she listened, the lady saw 
and heard enough to encourage her in lier partiality, whicb had 
at first crept on her unawai’cs. If a knight’s personal beauty was 
praised, oven the most prudish dames of tlie military court of 
England would make an exception in favour of the Soottibh 
Keiiiieth ; and it oftentimes liappeued, that notwithstanding the 
very considerable largesses wbi^ princes and peers bestowed 
on the minstrels, an impartial spirit of independence would seize 
the poet, and tlie liarp was swept to tlie heroism of one, who had 
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neither palfreys nor garments to bestow in guerdon of his 
ai)i)Iuuse. 

The moments when she listened to tlic ])raiHCS of her lover 
became gradually inure and moi% dear to tho high-born Editli, 
relieving tho llattery with which her ear was weary, and ])n^sent- 
ing to her a subject of secret contemplation, more worthy, as he 
seemed by general report, than those who surpassed him in rank 
and ill tliu gifts of fortune. As her attention became constantly, 
though cautiously, fixed on Sir Kuiiiicth, she grew more and more 
convinced of Ins jiersonal devotion to herself, and more and more 
certain in her mind, that in Kenneth of Scotland she beheld tho 
fated knight douincel to share with her through weal and woe—, 
and tho prospect looked gloomy and dangerous — tho passionate 
attachment to which the poets of the age ascribed such universal 
dominion, and which its niainiers and morals placed nearly on 
tlie same rank with devotion itMdf. 

Let ns not disguise the truth from our readei'S. When Edith 
hccanio aware of the state of her own sentiiiiciits, chivalrous as 
were her .sentiinentB, becoming a maiden not disLint from the 
throno of England — gratified as her pride must have bemi 
with the mute though unceasing homage rendered to her by 
tho knight whom she had distinguished, there were inomeuts 
when the feelings of the woman, loving and beloved, mur- 
mured against tlie restraints of state and form by which she 
was surrounded, and when she almost blamed llic timidity of hex* 
lover, who seuined resolved not to infringe them. The etiquette, 
to use a modern phrase', of birth and rank, had drawn around 
her a magical circle, beyond which Sir Kenneth might indeed 
bow and gaze, but within which he could no more jiass, than an 
evoked spirit can transgress tin boundaries proscribed by the 
rod of II powerful Liiehanti’r. The thought involuntarily pressed 
on her, that she herw'lf must venture, were it Imt the jaunt of 
her fairy f'lot, beyond tho preseribed boundary, if slie ever 
hoped to give a lover, so reserved and bashful, an opportunity of 
so slight a favour, as but to salute lier shoe-tie. I'hero was an 
examjilu, the noted precedent of the “ King’s daughter of Hun- 
gary,” who thus generously ciicouiMged tlie “Squire of low 
degree and Edith, though of kingly blond, wa-s no King’s 
daughtiT, any more than her lover was of low degree — fortiniu 
iiad put no such extreme barrier in obstacle to their affections. 
Something, however, within the maiden’s bosotn — that modest 
pride, which throws fetters even on love itself — forbade her, 
iiotwitlistanding tlio superiority of licr condition, to make those 
advances, which, in every case, delicacy assigns to the other sex ; 
above all, Sir Kcunctli was a knight so gentle and honoorablo, so 
highly accomplished, as her inisgination at hast suggested, 
togetlier with tlie strictest feelings of what was due to himself and 
to her, that however constrained her attitude might be while 
receiving his adorations, like tlio image of some deity, who is 
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neither supposed to feel nor to reply to the homnge of its votaries, 
still the idol feared that to step priMiiaturely from her ped(‘btal, 
would be to degrade herself in the c^es of her devoted \\or- 
shipper. 

Yet the devout adorer of an actual idol can even discover signs 
of approbation in the rigid and itnmo\ablc features of a niai'blc 
image, and it is no wonder that something, which could be ns 
favourably intterpreted, glanced from the bright eye of the lovely 
Edith, whose beauty, indeed, consisted rather nioi*c in that very 
power of expression, than on absolute regularity of contour, or 
brilliancy of coniplexion. Some light marks of distinction had 
escaped from her, notwitlistaiidiug her own jealous vigilance, 
else •'ow could Sir Kenneth have so readily, and so undoubtingly, 
recog -izcd tlio lovely hand, of which scarce two fingers were 
visible from under the veil, or how eoiild he have rested so 
thoroughly assured that two fiowers, successively dropt on the 
spot, were intended as a recognition on the part of his lady-love 1 
Ily what train of observation — by what secret signs, looks, or 
gestures — by wlint instinctive free-masoiiry of love, this degree 
of intelligence came to subsist between Edith and her lover, we 
cannot attempt to trace ; for we are old, and such slight vestiges 
of affection, quickly discovered by jonnger evis, d'*fy the iww'cr 
of ours. Eiiuagli, that such afiectiun did subsist between parties 
who had never even spoken to one anotlicr, thougli, on the bide 
of Eihth, it was checked by a deep sense of the difficulties and 
daiigt'rs wliK'li must iiccossanly attend the farther progress of 
tlioir attachment, and upon that of the knight by a thousand 
doubts and fears, lest ho had over-ebtnnatcd tlio slight tokens of 
the lady’s notice, varied, as they necessarily were, by long inter- 
vals of apparent coldiietis, during wdiicli, cither the fe.ir of 
exciting the observation of others, and thua drawing 'anger 
upon her lover, or that of .'inking in Ins e^tel.l^ by seeming too 
willing to be wuii,ni:iilc her behave wi.h mdiirerence, and .is if un- 
observant of his prcse'ice. 

This narrative, tedic us perhaps, but wliicli the story renders 
necessary, may serve to explain llio sUte of intelligence, if it 
dcserveb so strung a name, lietwixt tl'j lovers, when Edith’s 
niiexiectcd appearance in tl>e chapel produced so powerful an 
eiiect on the feelings of her knight. 
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CIIAPTEIl V. 

Tlicir npfioninitii' fnniu in \nin 
If. unit UH tin the toiiti-tl pl.'iin , 

AVp bid tlii'se N^ieifiv >ii.i|ieK aiuunt, 

Aslitaruth .iiid Teini.ig.iiiiit. 

Wahtov. 

Tjir most profound silence, the deepest d.'irkness, continued to 
lii-tioi] for more than an hour over tlic chapel in which w'e left 
the Knight of the Leopard still kneeling, alternatc'ly expreasing 
t.iaiiks to Heaven, and gratitude to hw lad\, for the boon wliicll 
had been Miiiehsaled to him. His otvn saftd}, his own destiny, 
for which he was at all times little anxious, had not now tlie 
weight of a gram of dust m his rt'fleetioiis. lie was in the 
neiglihouiliood ot Lady Edith, he had received tokens of her 
grace, ho wius in a place luilluwcd hy relics of the most awful 
sanctity. A Chrisiiaii soldier, a devoted lover, eoiild fear nothing, 
think of iiothuig, but his diit^ to Heaven, and his devoir to his 
lady. 

At the lapse of the space of time which wo have noticed, a shrill 
w'histlu, like that with which a lalconcr calls his hawk, was heard 
to ring sharply ihruiigli the. v.xulted chapel. It was a sound ill 
suited to the place, and iTtnindetl Sir Keinudh how neuossary it 
was he should be upon his gmuxl. He started from his knee, and 
laid Ills hand iipuii his poniard. A creaking sound, as of a screw 
or jnillcys, siiueeeded, and a light streaming upwards, as fnjm an 
opening in the floor, show cd that a trap-door had been raised or 
depressed. In loss tlian a imimte, a long skinny arm, partly 
naked, partly clothed in a sleeve of red <.nmite, arose nut of the 
aperture, holding a lamp as high a.s it coiihl stretch upwards, and 
the figure to which the arm Ijeloliged, ascended stop by step to 
the level tif the chapel floor. The torni and face of tlio being who 
ihiib pre-ioiiteil himself, were those of a frightful dwarf, with a 
large head, a cap fantastically adorned w itli three peacock-feathers, 
a dress of red samite, the richness of wliich reiulered his ugliness 
more conspicuous, distinguished by gold bracelets and armlets, 
and a white silk sash, ni which he wore a gold-liiltcd dagger. 
This siiignlni* figure had in his left h.iiul a kind of broom. So 
<>000 as be liad stepped frem the ajierturo tlirough whicli he aresc, 
he stood still, and, .is if to shew liiniself more distinctly, moved 
the lamp wliich he held slowly over his face and person, succc.s- 
sively illuininatiiig his wild and fantastic ieaturcs, and liis riiis* 
shapcD, but nervous limbs. Though disproportioiied in pt'rson, 
the dwarf was not so distorted as to argue auy want of strcnijlli 
or activity. While Sir Kenneth gazed on tins disagreealile 
object, tlie popular creed occuiTed to Iiis reniemhrance, concern- 
ing gnomes, or cartlily spirits, which make their aliode in tlie 
caverns of the earth ; and bo much did this fluiirc coi respond 
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with ideas lie had furiiu'd of their appearaiiee^ that ho looKrd on 
it with disgust, iiiini'led nut indeed with lear^ hut that sort of 
awe which the picxcnec of a Hupci'iiatiii.il ei-e.itui'e may iiituM.* 
into the most steady hosniii. 

The dwarf rfifain whlstleil, and sunimoncd from heneath a com- 
panion. 'J'Ins second ii^riire ascended in the same manner as the 
first ; but it was a female arm, in tliis bpcond iustaiico, wliich 
iiphchl the lamp from the subtciTanean vault out of which tho.se 
presentments arose, and it was a feniale funii, luiieli resembhiifr 
the rir^'t in shape and proportions, winch slowly emerged from 
the door. Her di-ess was also of red s,miite, f.iuLastically cut 
and ll.innced, as if she had b(‘en dres.sed for soine exhibition of 
iiiime or jugglers ; and with the same iniiiuteiiess which her 
prede’ ssor had exhibited, she passed tlie lamp over her face 
and person, which seemed to rival the mule in ugliness. Hut, 
with all tins most unfavourable (‘xtt'rior, there was one trait in 
the ieatiires of both which argued alertness and iiitelhgciice iu 
the iiiu‘-t uncotiiiiion degree. This arose from the brilliancy of 
their ejos, whicli, deep set beneath black and shaggy brows, 
gleamed with a lustre winch, like that in tiu' eye of the toad, 
.seemed to make some amends tor the e.vtremc ugliness of couu- 
teiiance and person. 

Sir Kenneth remained as if spell-bound, wliilo this unlovely pair, 
moving rouiul the eli«i])el close to each other, appeared to per- 
fonii the duty of swooping it, like menials ; but, us they used only 
one hand, the floor w'as not much benefited by the exercise, 
which they plad with such oddity of gcstuix-s and manner, as 
befitted tlieir hizari-e and fantastic appearaiiee. When they 
appiuached near to tlio knight, in the course ut their Oceu{iatioii, 
they ceased to use their brooms, and placing themselves sub' hy 
side, directly opposite to Sir Keiiiietli, they again slowly shifted 
the lights wliieli the; held, so a- to alh'w liiin distinctly to survey 
features which wcic not rendered more agreeable hy being 
brought nearer, and to observe the la‘ eiiie (ptickness and keen- 
ness with wliieli their hkick and glittering e;es Gasiicd hack the 
liglit of the lumps. Tlie^ then turned die gleam of both lights 
upon llic kuiglit, and having accurately .urveyed him, tinned 
their Lei's to each other, and set up a loud yelling laugh, whicli 
resounded in his ears. The sound was so ghastly, that Sir Ken- 
neth started ut hearing it, and hastily demanded, in the name of 
God, who they were who profaned that holy pkice with such an-* 
tie gestures and clnttJi exclamations. 

I am the dwarf Nictahauus,” said the abortion-seeming male, 
in a voice corresponding to his figure, and resembling that 
of the night-crow more than any sound which is heard by day- 
light. 

“ And I am Giionevra, his laily and his love,” replied the 
female, in tones which, being shriller, were yet wilder than tliuso 
of her cuuipanioii. 
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“ Wlierrforc are you here !” again demanded the knight, 
.ccnrccly yet assured that it was human beings which he saw 
before him. 

1 am,” replied the male dwarf, witli miicli assumed gi'a^ity 
and dignity, “ the twelfth fniaum>— I am Mahommed Muhndi, 
the guide and tliu conductor of the faithful. An hundred horses 
stand ready saddK'd for mu and my train at the Holy City, and 
as many at the City of Refuge. 1 am he who shall bearwitnc&s, 
and this is one of my houris.'^ 

“ Thou best !” nnsuerod the female, interrupting her companion, 
III tones yet shriller than his own; “1 am none of thy hoiiris, 
and thou art no such infidel trash as the Mahomined of whom thou 
speakest. May my curse ivst upon Ins coflin ! — I tc*ll llieo, thou 
ass of Issachar, lliiui art King Aitliur of llritaiii, whom the fairies 
stoic away from the Held of Avalon; and 1 am Dame Guciievra, 
famed for her bcaiit;^.'’ 

“ Rut in triitli, noble sir,” said the male, *•* wo are distressed 
princes, dwelling under the wing of King Guy of Jerusalem, niitil 
lie was driven out from his own nest by the foul inHdels — Heaven’s 
bolts consume them !” 

“ Hush,” Slid a voice from the aide upon which the knight had 
oiiteivd — “ llubh, fools, and lH*gone; your ministry is emleil.” 

Tho (Iwarls had no sooner lieard the eointnand, than gibbering 
in discordant whispers to each other, they blew out their lights 
at once, and left tho knight in utter darkness, which, when the 
pattering of their I'etiriiig feet had died away, was soon accuni* 
punied by its fittest cuinpauioii, total silence. 

The knight felt the dcpartiii'c of tlicsc unfortunate creatures a 
relief. He could nut, from their laiigiuige, inaimcrs, and appear- 
ance, doubt that they belonged to the degraded class of beings, 
whom deformity of person, and weaknesa ol intellect, recommended 
to the paiiilul situation of appendages to gi’eat families, wlicrc 
I heir pei-sonal appearance and imbecility were food for merriment 
to the lioiiseliold. Superior in no respeut to the ideas and manners 
of his time, the Scottish knight might, at another period, have 
been much amused by the iiiiiiimicry of these poor effigies of 
humanity ; but now, their apjicanmcc, gesciculatioiis, and language, 
broke tlie train of deep and soleinn foebng with which he was 
inipreShod, and he ix'joicud in the disappi;arunce of the unliappy 
objects. 

A few minutes after they had retired, tlie door at which ho had 
entered opened slowly, and, remaining ajar, discovered a faint 
light aribiug iroin a laiitei ii placed upon the tlireslinld. Its doubt- 
ful and wavering gleam sliowcd a dark form i^'clined beside the 
entrance, but without its praeiucte, which, on approaching it 
more nearly, he recognized to bo the hermit, eonehiiig in the 
<4anic humble posture in which be had at first laid himself down, 
and which doubtless he bad ratained during the wholo time of Ilia 
guest'b continuing in tlie chapel. 
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All is over,*’ said the hermit, as lie heard the liiii^ht apiiruiieh- 
in^ — “and the inest wixitclied of earthly siiiiici'w, with Iiiiii, who 
should tliiiilc liiiiisclf most honourc'd and most liapjiy aiiioii" the 
race of huniaiiity, must retire fi-uiii this jdace. Talve the light, 
and guide me down the descent^ for 1 may not uncover my eyes 
until 1 am far from this hallowed s]'ot.” 

The >Scottish knight obeyed in silonce, for a solemn and }et 
ecstatic sense of wliat he hud seen had sileneed even the eager 
workings of curiosity. He led the way, with eousiderahie 
accuracy, through the various secret passages and stairs bj which 
they had ascended, until at length they lound thenibidves in the 
outward i-ell of the hermit's cavern. 

“ The c -ndemiied criminal is restored to his dungeon, repriex ed 
from OIK* I .i&erabie day to another, until his awlul judge shall at 
length appoint the well-deserved sentence to be c.u'riod into 
cxceiitiou.” 

As the hermit spoke these words, he laid aside the veil with 
which his eyes had been bound, and looked at it with a snppres^-ed 
and hollow sigh. No soouer had he restoivd it to llie crypt from 
which he had c<iiiscd tho Scut to bring it, than he said hastily 
and sternly to his companion — “ llegone, begone — to rest, to 
rest. You may sleep — you can sleep — I neitlier can nor may.” 

Bespccting the profound agitation with which this was spoken, 
tho knight retired into the inner cell ; but, casting back his eye as 
he left the exterior grotto, he beheld the anchorite stripping his 
slioulders with frantic haste, of their shaggy mantle, and ere he 
could shut the frail door which separated the two coinpurtmeiits 
of tho cavern, he heard the clang of the scourge, and tlic groans 
of the penitent under his self-inflicted penance. A cold shudder 
came over tlic kniglit as he reflected what could be the foulness 
of the sin, what the deptli of the rcmoiiHi, which, apparently, sin b 
severe penance could neither cleau'^c nor assuage, lie toM Lis 
beads d( voutly, and flung himself on iiis rude couch, after a glaiieo 
at tlic still sleeping Moslem, and, wearied b ■ the various scenes of 
the day and the night, soon slept as sound .is infancy. Upon Irs 
awaking in tlie morning, he held certain conferences with the 
hermit upon matters of important , and the v< suit of thoir intcT- 
coursc induced him to remain for two day's longer in the grotto. 
He was regular, as became a pilgrim, in lus devotional exoreises, 
but was not again adiiutted to the chapel iu which he lud seen 
such wonders. 
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CHx\PTER VI. 

Now clinngc the sccni'— nnd let the trumiicta ifiiind, 
i'or we iiiuht ruusc the lion from Ins liiii. 

OM/'.'riv. 

Thk scene must cliatigo, as our projrruni lias aimoiiiiefd, from 
ilio mountain wilderness of Jordan to tlio camp of Kiiifr Kivliard 
of Eii^;Iand, then fatatioiicd betwixt Jean d’Acre and Asealoti ; and 
containing tliat army with winch he of the Lion Heart had promised 
liinihclf a triiiniphaiit march to Jciiisalem, and in which he would 
probably have .succeeded, if not hindered by tlie jealousies of tlie 
Christian princes engaged in the same enterprise, and the offence 
taken by thorn at the iincurhcd li.iughtinefw of the English monarch, 
luid llichard’a unveiled contcnipt for his brother sovereigns, who. 
Ins equals in rank, were yet f.ir his inferiors in courage, hardi* 
liood, and military talenl.a. Such discords, and paidiciilarly 
tliosc lictwixt Richaid and T‘hiUp of France, created disputes and 
obstaelcs whidi imjiedcd every active measure proposed by the 
heroic though impeiuous Hichaid, while the ranks of the (.'riisn- 
ders were daily thmiic'd, not only by the desertion of indiviiluals, 
but of entire bonds, lieadcd by their respetive feudal leaders, who 
withdi’cw fi’om a contest in which they had ceased to hope for 
suoeess. 

Thu effects of the climate became, as usual, fatal to soldici-s 
from tlic iiordi, and the inuic so iliat the diSMilute license of the 
CrubadcTS, forming a tiiigiilor contrast to the priiiciplos and 
purpose of tlioir taking up arms, rendered them more easy 
victims to the insalubnuuB iiifluciitc of burning heat and chilling 
dews. To these discouraging causes of loss was to be added tlic 
sword of tlic enemy. Saladm, dian whom no greater namo is 
rt'corded in J'.astcrii history, had I^rnt, to his fatal experience, 
tliat his light-ai'iiicd followoi's vrciv little able to meet in closo 
encounter with the iron-clad Franks, and had been taught, at the 
same time, to apprehend and dread the adventurous character of 
his antagonist Richard. But if his armies were more than once 
routed with great slaughter, his numbers gave tlie Saracen the 
advantage in those lighter skirmislies, of which many were inevit- 
able. 

As the army of his assailants decreased, the enterprises of tlio 
Sultan became more numenms and more bold in this species of 
petty warf.ire. The camp of the Crusaders was surrounded, and 
almost besieged, by clouds of light cavalry, resembling swarms of 
wasps, easily crushed when they ore once grasped, but furnished 
with wings to elude superior sti'engtli, and •-tings to inflict harm 
and mischief. There was perpetual warfare of posts and foragers, 
in which many valuable lives were lost, without any corresponding 
object being gained ; convoys were mtercepted^jand communica- 
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tioiis were cut off. The Crusadera liad to purchase the means of 
Hustaiiiiii;; life, by life itself ; and water, like tliat of the well of 
Bethleheio, longed for King David, one of its ancient monarchs, 
was then, as before, only obtained by the expenditure of blood. 

These evils were, in a great measure, counterbalanced by the 
stern resolution and restless activity of King Richard, who, with 
some of his best knights, was ever on horseback, ready to repair 
to any point where (Linger occurred, and often, not only bringing 
unexpected succour to the (/liristiaiis, but discoinilting the infidels 
when they heeined most secure of victory. Rut even the iron 
frame of Cunir dc Lion ('oiild not sii]»port, without injury, tho 
alternations of the nnwliulesomc climate, joined to ceaseless exer- 
tions of I idy and mind. iJe became afflicted with one of those 
slow and /asting fevci-s jicctiliar to Asia, and, in despite of his 
great strength, and still gifater courage, gren first unfit to mount 
on horseback, and then unable to attend the coiineils of war, 
which wei'e, from time to time, held by the Crusaders. It was 
difHcult to say wlicther tliis state of personal inactivity was ren- 
dered mure galling or more endurable to the Kiiglish luonareh, 
by the ixisolution of tho council to engage in a truce of thirty 
days with the Sultan Saladiii ; for, on the one hand, if he w.i8 
incensed .it th(‘ delay which this interposed to the progress of tho 
great ent<‘rpi'isc, he was, on tlie other, somewhat consoled by 
knowing that others were not at'quiring laurels, while he remained 
inactive upon a sick-bcd. 

That, however, which Cocur dc Lion could least oveuse, was 
the general inactivity wdiicli prevailed in the camp of the Cnisa- 
ders, so soon as his illness assumed a serious aspect ; and the 
reports which he extracted from his iiiiwilluig attendants gave 
him to iiiiderstaiid, that tile hopes of the host had abated in pro- 
portion to his illness, and that the interval of truco was employ* d, 
not in i-ccruiting thoir numbers, ti'aniinating their courag'*, fos- 
tering their spirit of conquest, auU prej^aring for a speedy and 
detcrmiii(‘d advance upon the Holy Cit^, vliicli was tho object of 
tlicir expedition, but in ecuring the ('.ninp occupied by tlusr 
dimiiiislicd followers, witli trenches, palisades, and other fortid- 
catioiis, as if preparing rather to "epil an atUick from a powei'ful 
enemy so soon as hostilities shunld lecommeucc, tliaii to assume 
tlic proud character of conquerom and assailants. 

The English king ch.afed under these reports, like the imprisoned 
lion viewing his prey from the iron barriers of his cage. Natu- 
rally rash and impetuous, the irritability of his tcmpci preyed on 
itself. He was dreaded by Ins attendants, and even fbo medical 
assistants feared to assume tlie necessary authority, which a phy- 
sician, to do justice to liis palioiit, must needs exercise over him. 
One faitliful baron, who, perhaps, from the congenial nature of 
his disposition, was devoutly attached to tlie King’s person, dared 
alone to come between the dragon and his winth, and (juictly, but 
firmly, nuuntained a conti'ol which no oilier dared assume over 
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llic dangerous invalid, and which Thomas de Multon only cxer- 
cibcd, because he esteemed his sovereign’s life and honour more 
than he did the degree of favour wliich he might lose, or even the 
risk which he might incur, in nurbing a patient so intractable, 
and whose displeasui'o was so perilous. 

Sir Thomas was the Lord of Gilsland, in Cumberland, and, in 
an age w’hen surnames and titles were not distinctly attached, as 
now, to tlie individuals who bore them, be was called by the 
Nonuans the Lord de Vaux, and in English, by the Saxons, who 
clung to their native language, and were proud of the share of 
Saxon blood in this reiiowncxl warrior's veins, he w'as termed 
Thomas, or more familiarly, Thom of the Gills, or Narrow Val-« 
leys, from which his extensive domains derived tlieir well-known 
* apprllati«>n. 

Tins chief had lieen exerciscKl in almost all the wars, whether 
waged betwixt England and Scotland, or amongst the various 
domestic tactions which then tore the fonner country asunder, 
uiid in all had been distiiiguisbed, as well from liis military con- 
duct ns Ins personal prowess, lie was, in other ri'spccts, a rude 
soldier, blunt and careless in his bearing, and taciturn, nay, 
almost sullen in bis habits of society, and seeming, at least, to 
disclaim all knowledge of policy and of courtly art. There were 
men, however, w'lm pretended to look deeply into character, who 
asserted that the Lord de Vaux was not less shrewd and aspiring, 
than he was blunt and bold, and who tlioiigbt that, whilo he 
assimilated himself to tlio king’s own character of blunt hardi- 
liood, it was, in some degreo at least, with an eye t«> establish his 
favour, and to gratify his own hopes of deep-laid ambition. But 
no one cared to thwart his scbeincs, if such he had, by rivalling 
him ill the (Uingerous occupation cf daily attendance on the sick- 
bed of a patient, whose disease was pronounced infectious, and 
inoi'c especially when it was remembered that the patient was 
Coeiir de Lien, siiflering under all the furious impatience of a 
soldier withheld from battle, and a sovereign sequestered from 
autliority ; aud tlio common aoldiei's, at least in the English army, 
w'cre generally of opinion tliat De Vaux attended on the King 
like comrade upon comrade, in tlie honest and disinterested frank- 
ness of military friendsliip, contracted between the pnrtakera of 
doily dangers. 

Jt was on the decline of a Syrian day that Richard lay on his 
couch of sickness, loathing it as much in his mind as his illness 
made it irksome to his body. Uis bright blue eye, which at all 
times shone witli uncommon keenness and splendour, had its 
vivacity augmented by fever and mental impatience, and glanced 
from among his curled and unshorn locks of yellow hair, as fitfully 
and as vividly, as tho last gleams of the sun shoot through the 
clouds of an approaching thunder-storm, which still, however, are 
gilded by its beams. His manly features shewed the progreim of 
wasting illness, and Lis beard, neglected and uiitrimmed, had 
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overgrown both lips and chin. Casting himself from side to side, 
now clutching towards him the coverings, which at the next mn< 
inent he flung as iinpaticutly from him, his tossed couch and 
impatient gestures shewed at once the energy and the reckless 
impatience of a disposition, whose natural sphere was that of the 
most active exertiuu. 

Beside his couch stood Thomas de Vaux, in fare, attitude, and 
manner, the btrongest possible contrast to the suffering monarch, 
llis stature approaclied the gigantic, and his hair in thickness 
might iiave resembled that of Sampson, tlioiigh only after the 
l<-raulftish champion’s lock.i had passed under the shears of the 
fhilistiiies, for those of Be Vaux were rut short, that they might 
be euclos-d under his helmet. The light of his broad, large hassel 
eye, roseui' led that of the autumn mom, aud it was only perturbed 
for a moment, when from time to time it was attracted by Ricliard’s 
velieinent marks of agitation and restlessness. His features, though 
iiiassivu like his person, might have hecii handsome before they 
wore defaced with scars ; liis upper lip, after the fasliion of the 
Normans, was covered with thick mustaches, wlncli gn‘w so long 
and luxuriantly as to mingle with his hair, and, like Ins hair, w'crr 
dark brown, slightly briudlcd with gray. His frame si'emed of 
tliat kind which most readily defles both toil niul climate, for he 
was tliiii flanked, broad chested, long armed, deep bi'cathed, and 
strong liinhcd. He had not laid aside his buff-coat, winch dis- 
played tho cross-cut on tlio shoulder, for mom than tliroe nights, 
enjoying but sucli momentary repose as the warder of a sick 
monarch’s couch might by snatches indulge. This Baron rarely 
changed his postuie, except to administer to Richard the medicine 
or refi'eshineiits, which none of his less favoured attendants could 
persuade the impatient inonarcli to Like ; and tlierc was soinc- 
thing affecting in the kindly, yet awkward iiiainicc in wiiich lio 
discharged ofticcs so sti'angcly ^’cutrash.'d with Ins blunt a.id 
soldierly habits and manners. 

The pavilion in which tlicse personasc' were, had, as became 
tho time, as well as the pci-«onal character of Richard, more of a 
warlike than a sumptuous or royal character. Weapons offensive 
and defensive, several of them of strange and I'cwly-invented con- 
struction, were scattered about the tented apartment, or disposed 
upon the pillars wliicli supporttid it. Skins of animals slain m the 
chaso were stretched on the ground, or extended along the sides 
of tho pavilion, and, upon a heap of these sylvan spoils, lay tlireo 
alantf as they were then called, (wolf-gi’ay-liounds, tliat is,) of the 
largest size, and as white as snow. Their faces, marked with 
many a scar from clutch aud fang, shewed their share in collecting 
tlie ti-opliies upon which they reposed, and their eyes, fixed from 
time to time with an expressive stretch and yawn upon tlio bed 
of Richard, evinced how much they marvelled at and regretted 
tiie unwonted inactivity which they were compelled to share. 
These were but the aocompanunents of tlie soldier aud huntsman ; 
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but, on a small table close by the bed, was placed a shield of 
wrought steel, of triangubu* form, bearing the three lions pnssant, 
first assumed by the chivalrous monarch, and before it the golden 
circlet, resembling much a ducal coronet, only that it was higher 
ill front than behind, which, with the purple velvet and embroi- 
dered tura that lined it, formed tlieii the emblem of England’s 
sovereignty. Beside it, ns if prompt for defending the regal 
symbol, lay a mighty ciirtal axe, which would have wearied the 
linn of nny oilier tlian ('oeur de Linn. 

1 n an outer partition of the )xivilion waited two or three ofii- 
eers oi the royal household, depreased, anxious for their master’s 
health, and not less so for their own safety, in case of his decease. , 
'i'licir gloomy apprehensions spread themselves to the warders 
without, who paced about in downcast and silent coutemplation, 
or, ivstiiig on their lialberds, stood motionless on tlicir jioHt, rather 
like armed trophies than living warriors. 

“ iSo thou hast no Lcttci news to bring me from without, Sir 
Thomas T’ said the King, aiU'r a long and perturbed silence, 
spent ill the feverish agitation whieh we have endeavoui*rd to 
describe. “ All onr knights turned woiiieii, and our ladies become 
devotees, and neither a spark of valour nor of gallantry to en- 
lighten a camp which contains the choicest of Europe’s chivalrv 
— Ha!” 

*' The truce, my lord,” said De Vaux, with the same patience 
with which he had twenty times repeated tlie explanation — “ the 
tnice prevents us bearing ourselves as men of action ; and, for the 
ladies, 1 am no great reveller, as is well known to your Majesty, 
and seldom exchange steel and buff for velvet and gold — but tlms 
far 1 know, that our choicest beauties are wraiting upon the Queen’s 
Majesty and the Princess, to a pilgrimage to convent of En- 
gaddi, to accomplisli their vows for your Highness’s deliverance 
from tills trouble.” 

** And is it thus,” said Bichard, with the impatience of indis- 
position, “ that royal matrous and maidens should risk themselves, 
where the dugs who defile the land have as little trutli to man, as 
tlicy ha\e faith towards God ?” 

Naj, my lord,” said De Vaux, “ the\ have Saladin’s word for 
their safety.” 

‘‘ True, true !” replied Richard, " and 1 did the heathen Soldan 
injustice — 1 owe him reparation for it. — Would God I were but 
fit to offer it him upon my body between tho two hosts — Chris- 
tendom and Ileatliencsse both looking on !” 

As Richard spoke, ho thrust his right ami out of bed, naked to 
the slioulder, and, painfully raising liiiuself in his couch, shook liis 
clenched hand, as if it grasped sword or battle-axe, and was tlien 
brandished over tlie jewelled turban of the .Soldan. ft was nut 
without a gentle degree of violence, which the King would scarce 
have endured from another, tliat De Vaux, in his character of 
sick-aurse, compelled liis ro^ master to replace biouelf in the 
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coiicli, .anil covcrtil liis sinewy arm, neck .and slioulilers, with llio 
care winch a mother bt stows upon an impatient child. 

** Thou art a roii>,'li nurse, thi>n{(h a willing one, I)e Vaux," t^aid 
the King, laugliing with a liiUer cYpresbioii, winlo lie siibniittcil to 
the strength wiiieli he was unable to resist; “metliinlvs a eoif 
would become thy lowering featureu as well as a child’s biggin 
w'ould beneem mine. We bltuuld be a babe and nurse to frighten 
girls with.” 

“ We have frightened men in onr time, my liege,” said De 
Vaiix ; “ ami, I trust, may live to frighten them again. What h 
a fever-fit, that wo should nut endure it patiently, in order to get 
nd of easily i” 

“ Fov T-fit '” exclaimed Kiehard iinpotiioiisly ; “ tlioii niaj est 
think, and justly, that it is a fever-fit with mo; but what is it 
with all t le other Christian princes — with Philip of France — 
with that dull Austrian — with Iiiui of Montserrat — with tho 
Hospitallers --with the TempKirs — what is it with all them ? — 
J will toll thee — it is a cold palsy — a dead lethargy — a (lisoasc 
that (lo|n‘iM's them of spri'oli and .action — a canker that has 
eaten into the heart of all that is noble, and cbiralioii.H,nnd virtu- 
ous among them — tliat has m.adc them false to the noblest vow 
ever knights wore sworn to — lias made tliein mdiiriTcut to their 
fame, and furgetful of their God !” 

“ For the love of I leaven, ray bege,” said De Vaiix, “ take it 
less violently — von will be be.ird without doin*s, where such 
speeches are but too current uli'eady .imong the coiiiinoii soldii ry, 
and engender discoid niid eoiiU'iitiuii iii the (’liristiaii host. lb>- 
tliink you that your illness ni.irs the luamsprmg of their isitcr- 
prisc : a mangonel will work without screw and lever better than 
tlio Christian host without King Uieliaril.” 

“ Tliou flatterest me, l)e Vaux,” .s.aid ftiebard ; .and, not I'l- 
seiisible to the power of pioiise, lu I’ccliiicd bis head on the pill< w, 
Willi a nioiv deliberate ntteinpt to i< pose tluiii be had jet e<hi- 
bited. Hut Tlioiiias de Vaux was uo courtier ; the phrase wliiell 
liud ofiired had risen spontaneously to hi., lips ; and be knew not 
how to puiomo the pleasing theme, so as to soothe and prolong tho 
vein which he had excittd. lie was ulciit. therefore, until, ]c- 
laphiiig into his moody contenipl.Uii)ns, the King flenianded of 
Inni sharply, ** Despardiciix ! TIiks is smoothly B.tid to sooilie a 
sick man ; but does a league of monarclis, an ossembiago of 
nobles, a convocation of all the chivalry of Europe, droop with 
the sickness of one iiinn, though lie eliaiiccs to be King ot Eiig- 
Inud I Why should Jlndiard s illness, or Uichard’s dioith, check 
the march of thirty thousand men, as brave as himselt { When 
the master stag is stiaick down, tho lienl do not disperse u|)nii his 
fall — when the falcon strikes tlic leading crane, another takes the 
guidance of the plialanx. — Why do not tlie powers assemble and 
choose some one, to whom they may intrust the guidance of the 
host I” 
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“ Forsooth, ;iii(l if it ploase your Slnjcsfy,” mill T)l* Vaux, “ I 
Iicar eoiisultationa have boon held among 1 ho ro^al loaders for 
some »>ucli jiui pose.'’ 

lln !” oxcl.uincd Uiohard, his jonlnusy awnkoiiod, giving his 
mental irritation anotlior dii'cction Am I lorgut by my nllios 
cro 1 have taken tho last RaGraiiicnt ? — do they hold me dead 
already ? — Hut no, no — they aiv right — And whom do they 
bfli'ol as loader of the c;hri<a|ian host }” 

Rank and dignity,” s.ud He Vaux, ‘‘point to the King of 
Fra I IOC.” 

“ t Ml, ay,” answered the Eiiglisli monareh, “ Philip of France 
and NcUarro— HemiisMouiitj nc — Ins .Most Clinstian .Majesty ' * 
nioiitli-hlliiig words these J 'I'liert* is but one iisk--that ho 
nnghi nustjiko the words /.» m i o n-lov llii iininty and lead uh back 
to Paris, iiiste.id ol iiiaiehing to Jernsiileiii. Ills ])olit.e head has 
lo.'iniod by thia tiino, that tln-is is nioro to he gotten by ojiproasing 
his feudatories, and pillngiiii; ins allies, th.tn iighling with the 
Till ks for the Holy .N'pnh lire ’’ 

They might L-hoo«e tho Archduke of Ausfria,*’ said Do Vanx. 

*’ Wh.it ! bce.iiise ho is lug and bnil.\ like thyself, Thoinaa — 
nearly as tlnck-ho.ided. lail uiihont thy mdiffeivnoe to danger, 
.nnd e.iu Its. ness of ofli eee ’ I ti 11 thee that Aiislna lias mall 
that mass of tiosh no bohh r nniiiMtioii, than is attorded by tho 
jtoovislmess ol a wasp, and the conrago of a wieii. Out upon 
him ' - /o' a leader of chivalry to deeds of glory ! — Ui\e him a 
Hagoii oi Khoinsh to drink with Ins bcbinirchud ba.iron-hautcr8 
and lancc-kncclits.” 

“ There is the Grand Master of the Ttniplara,” eontimied the 
haioii, not ‘■orry to k« cp las master’s nllentioii engaged on oilier 
topics than Ins own illiiess, though at the expon.se uf the eliarac- 
tersj of prince and potentali- — “Time is tin* (Irand Master of 
the TcMiijilais,” lie eontimied, “ iiiidaiiiited, skilful, bravo in 
battle, and Stigo in council, lia\liig no m parale kingdoms of Ins 
own to di\ert his exertions lismi tlie reeovrry ol the Holy Land 
— what tliniks unir M.ijesty of the Ma-stor as a general loader of 
the ('lni-)ti.ui host *” 

“JLi, iJeaii-Seaiit !” answered the Kieg. “(Mi, no uxei-ptioii 
tan be taken to Urotlier (ides Aniaiir« — lie understands tiio 
o. deling of a battle, aiirl the Hglitiiig in tiout wlien it begins. Rut, 
Sir Thomas, were it fair to take the Hidy Land Irom tho licatlicn 
•S.'iladin, tx) lull of .ill the virtues which mav distingmali niichris- 
tened mail, and givo it to Giles Ainaury, a worm Pagan than 
liiniself — an idolater — a dovil-worshippor ~ a necromancer — 
who practises crimes the mobt dark and nimatural, in the vaults 
and secret places of abomination and darkness 1” 

“ The Giwnd Ma-ster of the Hospitallers of St John of Jerusalem 
is not tainted by lame, either witli heresy or magic,’ s.i.dTnuiuaM 
<le Vaux. 

“ But IS ho not a sordid misev 1” said Richard, hastily ; “ has 
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ho not been suspected — ay, more tlian suspected — of selling to 
the infidels those advantages which they would never have won 
by fair force ! Tush, man, better give the army to be made 
merchandise of by Venetian skippers and Lombardy pedlars, than 
trust it to the (irand Muster of St .Tohn.’* 

“ Well, then, I will venture but another guess,” said the Baron 
do Vuiix — “ What say yon to the gallant Marcpiis of Montserrat, 
so wise, HO elegant, micli a good inun-at-arnis 1” 

“ Wise ? cunning, yon would say,” replied Richard ; "elegant 
in a lady’s chainkcr, if you wdl. Oh, ay, Conrade of IVlontserrat, 
— who knows not the popinjay * J’ohtic and vci'-atile, he will 
change you his purposes an otten as the trimmings of his doublet, 
and yoi ^hall never be able to guess the hue of his inmost vest- 
ments li jm their outward colours. A nian-at-arrns 1 ay, a fine 
figure on horseback, and can bear him well in the tilt-yard, and 
at the barriers, when swords arc blunted at point and edge, and 
spears are tipped with ticiichers of wood, instead of steel pikes. 
Wert thou nut with me, when T said to th.it same gay Marquis, 

‘ Hero we be, three good Christians, and on yonder plain tliero 
pricks a band of some threescore Saracens, what say you to 
charge them briskly I There are but twenty unbelieving mis- 
ei'caiits to each true knight.” 

" I recollect the Marquis replied,” said Do Vaux, " tlint his 
limbs were of tUsh, not of iron, and that be would rather bear the 
heart of a man than of a beast, though that beast were the lion. 
But J see how it is — wo shall end where wre begun, without hope 
of praying at tlio Sepulchre, until Heaven shall restore King 
Richard to health.” 

At this grave remark, Richard hurst out into a hearty fit cf 
laughter, the first which he had fur some lime indulged in. " Why, 
what a thing IS conscience,” he said, " that through its means even 
such a thick-witted iiorlhcrn lord a.s thou eanst bring thy sovereign 
to confess his fully ! It is true, that, did they not propose ttiem- 
selros as fit to hold iiiy leading-stafi, ittle should 1 euro for 
plucking the silken trappings off the puppets thou hast shewn mo 
In succi‘Hsion — What ei.iiccms it me wliat fine tinsel robes they 
sw'aggcr in, unless when they ar<' named a.s rivals in the glorious 
entcrpri>4.- to which I have vowed myself t Yea, De Vaux, 1 
confess iny weakness, and the wilfulncss of my ambition. The 
Cliristian camp coiituins, doubtless, many a better knight than 
Richard of FInglaiid, and it would be wise and worthy to assign 
to the host of them the h .idiiig of the host — but,” continued the 
warlike monarch, raising himself in his bed, and »li.iking the 
cover from Ins head, while Ins eyes sparkled as tliey wore wont to 
do on the eve of battle, " were such a knight to plant the banner 
of the Cross on the Temple of Jerusalem, while J was unable to 
hear my share in the noble task, ho should, so soon as 1 was fit to 
lay luiiee in rest, undergo my challenge to ninvtal combat, for 
having diminished my fame, and pressed in before to the object 
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t>f iny enterprise. — Uut hark, what trumpets are those at a dis- 
taneo !” 

“ XluMie of King Philip, as I guess, my liege,” said the stout 
Euglishniaii. • 

** Thou art dull of ear, Thomas,” said tlic King, endeavouring 
to start up — “ hearust tliuu not that clash and clang ? By Hea- 
ven, the TurLa are iu the camp — I hear tliuir lelicK.” * 

lie again oiidoavourcd hi get out of bod, and I>c Vaiix «.*is 
obliged to exercise Ins own great stri'iigth, and also to Hiiininon 
the ubMistaiicc of the cliamberlaius from the inner Umt, to restrain 
him. 

“ Tliou art a false traitor, De Vanx,”sBid the iiu^cnsei] monarch, 
when, bmitlile.s.s and exhausted with struggling, lie was eompelleil 
to suliinit to Hiiponor strength, and to repose in (iinot on hisconeh. 

1 would I weie — I would I wero but strong eiimigh to dash thy 
brains out with my battle-axe !” 

“ 1 woiihl you bad the streiigtii, my liege,” said Do Vatix, “and 
would even take the risk of its being so cnifiloyed. The odds 
would be great in favour of I'liristemlum, W(‘rc Thomas Mutton 
dead, and ('toiir de Jjon Ininself again.” 

“ Mine honest fuitlifiil w'rvant,” said Itiebarrl, extending his 
hand, winch the haion reverentially saluted, “lorgive thy ma.s- 
ter’a iiu patience o( moo«I. It is this burning fever which chides 
thee, and not tli^> kind master, llichanl of England. But go, I 
prithee, and bniig me word wrliat strangers ate in the camp, for 
these sounds are not of Christendom.” 

De Yuux loft the pavilion on Uie erniud assigned, and, in Iiia 
ab'ioiioo, wliieli lie had resolved should tic brief, he charged tlie 
ciiandK'rlams, pages, and attendants to redouble tlioir attention on 
flieir sovereign, w|tli tlii-eats of iiolding thein to responsibility, 
winch rather added to than diimiiished their tiimM anxiety in the 
discharge of their duty ; l<ir next perhaps to the ire of tho ino- 
iiareli Inmseif, they dreaded that of tile stern and inexorable Lord 
of Gilslaiid. t 


CHAPTER Vn. 


Thpre never was a time on Dio Mnrdi part* yet, 

Wlifii SvoitiBli wiDi Enaliiili met, 

Uut II M.i, marvel if the red blond ran not 
A.I the rain does in (lie itreet. 

JktUli- 0/ Olle>bmim. 

A coivsii>RRAiiT.E band of Scottish warriors had joined the Cru- 
saders, and hod naturally placed themselves under the command 
of the English moiiaruh, being, like his native trriops, most of them 
of Saxon and Norman descend speaking the aunie languages, pos- 

* The wnr-rncB of the MorViiiiili 
t hes Note B jSir 'i^vnuw JUnUon qf Gtltkmd. 
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sessctl, Boine of llu'iii, of KiigliBli as wi-ll as Scottish demesnes, 
and alliud, in some casivs, by blood au<l inU‘rniiirria);e. The period 
also preeeili d that wlien tlio grasping ambition of Kdnard J. ^ar^Q 
a deadly and envononied cliaractor to the vars betwixt tlie two 
nations ; tin,* JImkIisIi ti;;liting for tin* subjiif;aiion of Scotland, and 
the Scotti‘'li, With all tlio bterri deternun.ition and obstinacy wliicli 
has ever charactcnxcd thuir nation, for the doieiiei* of tlu ii* iiidc- 
pendence, by the nio'st vioIt‘iit moans, under the most disadvan- 
tugoons eii'(‘Uinslaiice.s, and at the inostcxtieme hazard. .As yet, 
w’nrs betwixt the two nations, thoti;rh thm* and frequent, hud 
been condueted on principles of lair ho>'tihl'v, and adiiiiUecl of 
tlioH* hijlt(‘nin» shadi-s h\ wliudi coin U‘sy, and the respeet for open 
and ^en< ous ioenieii, qualify and mitigate the horrois oi war. In 
time ot ]i ace, then’loie, and cppecially when both, as at present, 
wove en^'iigtd in war, waned m behalf of a connnoii cause, and 
isiiideicd dear to them by their id as of lehnmn, the ad^eiituri rs 
ot both countries ficquciitly fuiieiit side b} side, their national 
emulation serving only to stiinulate them to excel each other in 
tlicir efforts against the eouinioii enemy. 

Thu Iraiik and martial chaiaeter oi Hiehurd, who inailono dis- 
tinelion betwixt his own subjects and those ot Wilh.'in of Sent- 
l.ind, oxceptmn as they boix* themM‘lvi.s in the liehl of battle, 
teinh'd inueli to coiiciliaU* the trooisof both nations, lint upon 
his illness, and tlio dis.(dvnnt.in(‘ous eireunistanecs in which the 
Crusaders weie placed, the national disiimon between the vaiious 
bauds united in the Crusade, bewail to display itself, just us old 
wounds break out iifiesli in the liuniaii body, wliuu under tlio 
uiflneiK'e of disease ir debility. 

The .Scottish and i'.nnhsli, equally jealous and li’.nh-spiritcd, 
and apt to take oilcnee, — the loriner tlie iiion* so, hecau-e lln' 
poorer and ihe weaker iiatum, — hepin to hil iq>, by intii ul 
diHsention, the peiiod when tin I'ocu loi’iade tlu'iu ui wiea^ lht.ii“ 
united iciijijeance on the Saiacen*'. Liki the eoiitendiii;; itoniaii 
chiefs of old, tlie Seottisii would admit supellorlt^, .iiid their 
southern iieif*hhouni woi M bniok no eqiialily. Tin i*o were 
tliarges and reel nninatioiis, and both the eoiniiioii soldiery, .and 
Ihcir leaders and coniniandei's, who liad him ^oxid comrades iii 
time of \ivtury, lowered on eaili other in the period of adversity, 
as if their uiiun had not been then inure essential tli.aii et .r, not 
only to the success of thciE common cause, but to then* joint 
saiety. The same disunion liad begun to shew itself betwixt tlu: 
French and Jhiglisli, tbe Italians and the Gerinuiis, .ind even 
between tlie Danes and owedes ; but it is only that wh*Ji dirnled 
the two nations whom one inland bred, and wlio m'lmed more 
animated against each o'hcr for the very reason, that our nai'ra- 
tive IS priiicijially concerned with. 

Of all the English nobles who had followed their King to 
Palestine, Do Vau\ was most prejudiced against tins Scottish ; 
Uiey were his near neighbours, with whom he hud been engaged 
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(lui-ini; his whole life in pri\.ito or j»iiblic warfaj-o, an«l on whom 
he had iiillicted many ridanutiLS, while he hail siisUiiied at iheir 
hands not a few. 11 is lo\e and demotion to the lviii>; xia'^ like the 
vi'id aft'eetion of the old lai^lisli niastitt' to his ni.e^ler, leaxin^ 
hi n (‘hiu'lisli and ifi.ieeessihK- to all others, even towards tliosi- to 
whom he xv:is niddl'erent, ami roiigii and daiijreroiis to any against 
whom he entertained a iirtjiidico. lie Vau\ had never obsi-rved, 
without jealousy and <h'^|ilea*'iin‘, Ins Km;' evhibit any mark ot 
rourti'sy or fax our to tlie wicked, deceitlul, and i.roeioua race, 
lorn oil the otlier --ide of a rixer, or an imii;'iii.iry line drawn 
lliroiijudi wa-'te and wilderness, and he oxen ikmhl -d tlic success of a 
(‘rufa.ide ill which tliey wi-iv sufl', is>d to hi'ar arms, holdin;r them 
111 his secret soiil little better than the Saiaeeiis xvlioin he camo 
to eoinhat. It may be added, tli.it, as beni;r liimsell a blimt and 
doxxnii^'lit Kot^lisliinuii, iiiiaet usti tim'd to coiiei'ul the sli;rhtest 
inoM unlit «.illiiT of loxe ot of dislike, lie .leeoimted the fair- 
spoki'ii eointesy, wlneli the Scots had learned, i-illuT Irom imiti- 
tioii of their fieqiieiit allies, the I'lcnrii, or winch ini^'Iit liax-e 
arisen lioin tlitir own jiroiul and reserxed character, us a false 
and astiu lolls iiiaii. of tlie most dangerous designs a;>a Hint their 
neighbours, oxer whom lie hehex'cU, with geiiniiie Knghsli coii- 
fid( iico, they could, by fair luaiihuod, nex er obtain an^ advaii- 
tago. 

Vet, though ])e Vau\ oiitcitainod these sciitimoiits concerning 
ins northern iieiglihoui s, and extendi d them, w itli little imtigntioii, 
exi n to sucli as had us.sumed the t'loss. Ins respect for the King, 
and a sense ol the duly nnjH>sed by liis xow ns a Crusader, pix'- 
vented him fiom displaying them otherwise than hy regularly 
shniimug all intercourse with ins .Vsittisli hieihreii-al-ariiis, as far 
as ]io-v>ilile, — hy obM-rxing a sullen taeiliii mix, xxlieii eompidled 
to meet, tliem oeeasioiially , — and by looking seornriilly upon 
them when tliey eiicountei''d uii the m.ircli and in camp. The 
Scottish bai’ous and knights xxerc not men to bear his seorn un- 
observed or uiiix'pliud to ; ainl it came to that pass, that lie xvus 
K'g.iided .us the determined and active enemy ol a nation, whom, 
.ifter all, he only disliked, and in some sort ile'.[iisx'd. Nay, it 
xvjis reiiurked by close <ibservcrs, that, if he h.id not towards 
them the charity of .'3cri|)tuie, xxhicii s- Tereth long, and judges 
kindly, he w'aa by no iiicaiiii dehcieiit in the subiu-dmaU: an I 
liimtcd virtue, xvhicli allexiaks and rchex'os t'le wants of others. 
Thu xvcaltli of Tlioiiia.s of Cilsland procured si. , |)liesof provisions 
and niediciiics, and sriino of these usually flowed hy secret chan- 
nels into the quarters of the .Scottish ; his suily bciicx’oleticu pro- 
ceeding on the principle, that, nc.\t to a imin’s friend, his loc xvan 
of most unportuiicc to him, passing over all llie iiitennednto rela- 
tions, as too luditfcrciit to merit cx'eii u tliiiii;dit 'ri:i~ e.vplana- 
tion IS necessary, in order tliat Uio reader may lolly understand 
what xv< are noxv to detail. 

ThumdS du Vaux bad not made many steps beyond tlic 
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entrance of llio royal pavilion, when he was aware of what the 
far moi-e acute ear of the English monarch, no mean proficient 
in the art of iiiinstn'Isy, had instantly discovered, that the musical 
Hti'dins, namely, wliich had reached their ears, were produced by 
tlie pipes, shulnis, and kettle-dnims of the Saracens ; and, at tlio 
bottom of an avciiiiu of tents, which formed a broad access to the 
pavilion of Richard, he could sec a crowd of idle soldiera assem- 
bled around the spot fruiii which the music was heard, almost in 
ttie centre of the camp ; and he saw, with great surprise, mingled 
amid the helmets of various forms w'om by the Crusaders of 
different nations, white turbans and long pikes, unnoimcing the 
presence of arined Snracciis, and the huge deformed heads of 
severa' camels or dmmedarics, overlooking the multitude by aid 
of thcii long disproportioiied necks. 

Wondering and displca^^d at a sight so unexpected and sin- 
gidar, — for it was customary to leave all flags of tnice and other 
eotnmuiiicatioiis from the enemy at an appointed place without 
the barriers, — the baron looked eagerly round for some one of 
whom he might inquire tlio cause of tins ahirmiiig novelty. 

The first person whom he met advancing to him, he set down 
at nnoc, by his grave and haughty step, as a Spaniard or a Scot ; 
and presently after muttered to himself — And a Scot it is — he 
of the Leopard. — 1 have seen him fight indifferently well, for 
one of his country.” 

Loath to ask even a passing question, lie was about to {inss Sir 
Kenneth, with that sullen and lowering port which seems to say, 

I know thee, hot 1 will hold ih) communication with thee but his 
purpose was defeated by the Northeni Knight, w’ho moved for- 
wai^ directly to him, and accosting him with fonnal courtesy, 
said, “ My Lord do Vaux of Gtlslaiul, I have in charge t(* speak 
witli you.” 

“ Ifa!” returned the English baron, "with mo? But, sa^ your 
pleasure, so it be sliorMy spoken — 1 am on the King’s errand.” 

“ Mine touches King Richard yet lu , e nearly,” answci-cd Sir 
Kcunoth ; " I bring him, I trast, healtli.” 

The Lord of Gilsland measured the Scot with incredulous eyes, 
«nd replied, " Thou art no leech, 1 think, Sir Scot — T had as 
boon thought of your bringing the King of England wealth.” 

Sir Kenneth, though displeabod with the manner of the baron’s 
reply, answered calmy ; “ Health to Richai’d is glory and weaith 
to Christendom. — But my time presses ; I pray you may I sec 
the King I” 

" Surely not, fair sir” said the baron, “ until your errand ho 
told more distinctly. The sick chambers of princes open not to 
-all who inquire, like a luirtherii hostelry.” 

" My Lord,” said Keiiiu-th, " tlio cross which I wear in com- 
TOon with yourself, and the importance of what I have to tell, 
must, for the present, cause mu to pass over a bi ariug, which 
else 1 were unapt to endure. In plain language, then, I bring 
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with me a Moorish phyuician; who undertakes to work a cure on 
King Ridiard.” 

" A Moorish physician !” said De Vanx ; " and who will warrant 
tliat he brings not poisons instead of remedies 1” 

“His own life, niy lord — his head, which he offers as a 
guarantee.” 

“ 1 have known many a resolute ruffian,” said De Yaux, “ who 
valued his own life as little as it deserved, and would troop to 
the gallows as ineiTily as if the hangman were his partuer in a 
dance.” 

“ But tlius it is, my Lord,” replied the Scot ; “ Saladin, to 
whom none will deny the credit of a generous and valiant enemy, 
hath sent this leech hither with an honourable retinue and guard, 
befitting the high estiniatiou in which R1 Hakim* is held by the 
Soldan, and with fruits and refresfiraents for the King’s private 
cliamber, and such message as may piuss betwixt honourable 
enemies, praying linn to bo recovered of his fever, that he may 
bo the fitter to receive a visit fnmi the Suldoii, with his naked 
scimitar in his hand, and an hundred thousand cavaliers at his 
back. Will it please you, who are of the King’s secret council, to 
enuw' these camels to be discharged of their burdens, and some 
order taken as to the reception of the learned physician 1” 

“ Womlerful !*’ said Do Vaux, as speaking tohhuself.— And 
who will vouch fur tho liuiiuur of Saladin, in a case when bad 
faith would rid him at once of his most powerful adversary t” 

“ I myself,” ii'iilicd Sir Koiiiictli, “ will be his guarantee, witli 
honour, life, and fortune.” 

“ Strange !” again ejaculated De Vaux ; “ the North vouches 
for tho South — tho Scot for the Turk ! --May I crave of you, 
Sir Knight, how you becaiue couccriicd m this affair ?” 

“ I have been absent on a pilgrimage, in Ibe course of which,” 
replied Sir Kenneth, “ i had a message to dibchargo towards the 
holy hermit of Eiigaddi.” 

“ May I not be intrusted with it, Sir Kenneth, aud with tiie 
answer of tho holy man I” 

“It may not be, my lord,” answered Ihe Scot 

“ I am of tho secret cuuiicii of England,” said the Englishman, 
haughtily. 

“ To which land I know no allegiance,” said Kenneth. 

“ Though 1 have voluntarily followed in this war the personal 
fortunes of Eiiglatid’s sovereign, I was despatched by the Ueneral 
Council of the kings, pniiccs, and supreme leaders of the army of 
the Blessed Cross, and to them only 1 render my errand.” 

“ Ha ! say ’at tlioii 1” said the proud Baron de Yauv. “ But 
know, messenger of the kings and princes as thou ina.> ’st be, no 
leech sliall approach tlic sick-bed of Kicliard of CiiglaiKi, without 
the consent of him of GilnUnd ; and they mil conic on evii 
errand who dare to intrude themselves against it.” 

* Tlio rhjilcioD. 
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He was turniiif; loftily away, when the Scot, placing himself 
clowr, and more opposite to him, asked, m a calm voice, yet not 
without expressing his sliai’e of pndc, whetlicr the Lord of 
Gilslaiid esteemed him a gentleman and a good knight. 

“ All Scnls are ennobled by their birthright,” answei-ed Thomas 
do Vuiix, .sometliing ironically ; but, sensible of his own injustice, 
and perceiving that Keiinelli’s colour rose, he added, “ For a 
good knight it wen^ sin to doubt you, in one at least \>hu has seen 
you ^^«dl and bravely discharge jour de\oir.” 

“Well, then,” said the Scottish knight, salished with the 
franki-ess of the last admission, “and let me auear to you, 
'Tliunici.<- of Gilsland, that as 1 am true Scottish man, which 1 
Jiold a I . ‘vilego equal to iny ancient gentry, and as suiv as J am 
a ljelti‘(l ...night, and eomc hither to acquire los* and fame in this 
iiiortal life, and forgiveness of mj' sms m that \\hich is to come 
— so truly, and by the blessed Cross which I wear, do I protest 
unto jou, that I desire but the safety of Richard Ccijur do Lion, 
in reoommeiidiiig the ministry of tins Moslem physician.” 

The Knglisliman wils struck viith the solemnity of tlie obtesta- 
tion, and answered with more cordiahtj than ho had yet exhibited, 
“ Tell me, Sir Knight of the Leopard, grauliiig (whieli I do not 
doubt) that thou art thj si'lf satisfied in this matter, shall 1 do 
well, in a land nhere the art of poisoinng is as g(>iieral as that of 
cooking, to bring tin's unknown phjsiciaii to practise with Ins 
drugs <111 a licallli so valuable to Cliristcndom 1 ” 

“ My lord,” replied the bcot, “ tlius only can I reply ; that my 
sqnii’c, the only cue of my retinue whom war and disease had hdt 
in atteiidaiiec on me, has been of late siitfcriiig dangerously under 
this same fever, whi<h, in valiant King Richard, has disabled tin* 
principal limb <if our lioly enterprise. This lei t li, this K 1 J hik<m, 
hath ministered rcnicdich to him not two Hours since, and alii' „Jy 
lie hath falk'ii into a rcfresliiiig seep. That he cun cure the 
disnrikr, w'hieh has pio'od so Lital, I iiothiiig doubt; tli.it lie 
hath the purpose to do i‘, is, 1 think, wairantcd bj' his mission 
from tlic royal Suldan, who is tnio-heaetLil and loyal, .so far <is a 
Iblindeil infidel may be called so; .uid, for liis eventual sueciss, 
the certainty of reward iii c.ase of succeeding, and pmiisliiiicul :u 
case of voluntary failure, may be a sufHeient guarantee.” 

The Englisliiiiuii listi'iied with dowiiea.st looks, as me W’ho 
doubted, yet was not unwilling to receive conviction. At longili 
he looked up and said, “ May i see your sick squire, fair sir 

The Scottish knight hesitated and colouii:d, yet answered at 
last, “ Willingly, my Loiil of Giisland ; but joii must icmember, 
when you see niy poor ijuarter, tliat the nobles and knights of 
Scolhiiid feed not so high, sleep not so soft, and 0111*0 not for the 
inagnificenee of lodgment, which is proper to their southirn 
iicighboui's. 1 am poorly lodged, my Lord of Giisland,” lu 


* Lot, —laut, praise, or rciionn. 
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added, with a lian^rlity cmph:ud« on the word, while, with some 
unwillingnosB, ho led the way to his tcmjmrary place of ahodo. 

Wljatover were tJje prejudices of De Vuiix against the nation 
of liis new acquaintance, and though we underta'ko not to deny 
tliat some of these were excited by its proverbial poverty, ho luid 
too much nobleness of disposition to enjoy tlie mortification of a 
brave individual, thus compelled to make known wonts which his 
pride would gladly have concealctl. 

, “ Shame to the soldier of the Cross,” lie said, “ who thinks of 

worldly bplcnduur, or of luxurious accommodation, when pressing 
forward to the conquest of the Holy City. Fare as hard as we 
may, «o shall yet bo hotter than the host of martyrs and of 
Kiiiits, who, having ti'od thcsi> scenes Lcfui'c u-<, now hold golden 
lamps, and evcrgiveii p.ilms.” 

This was the most metaphorieal f>peecli which Thomas of Gils- 
land was ever known to utter, the rather, perhaps, (as will bonie- 
times happen,) that it did not entirely cxpiess his own sentiments, 
being sumcwlut a lover of goml cliecr and splendid ucconiinoda- 
tioii. By tins time they reached the place of the oainp, wliere the 
Knight ol the Leopard had asuni'od his abode. 

Appearances hero did indeed promise no hri'ach of the laws of 
mortification, to which the (hnisailers, aeeoiding to the opinion 
exprcbscd by him of Cilsland, ought to siihps't themselves. A 
space of ground, largo enough to accoiinnodati* perhaps thirty 
tents, according to the Crusader’s rules of castrainotatiun, was 
partly vacant — because, in ostcnt.itinii, tho knight had demanded 
ground to tlio extent of his nnguial retinue — partly occupied by 
a few miserable huts, hastily constructed of boughs, and covered 
with palin-leavcH. Those habitations seemed entirely deserted, 
and several of them were ruinous. The central hut, which repre- 
sented tliu pavilion of the leader, was distinguished by the bwal- 
low-tailcd jicniion, placed on tlic point of a sjiear ; from w’hich 
its long folds drupt inolionless to the ground, as if bickoniiig under 
the scorching rays of the Asiatic siiii. But no pages or squires, not 
even a solitary warder, was placed by the emblem of feudal poiver 
and knightly degrees. Jf its reputation defended it not from 
insult, it had no other guard. 

Sir Kenneth c.ast a melancholy look around him, but, suppi'es- 
sing his feelings, entered the hut, making a sign to the Baron of 
Gilsland to follow. Ho also cast around a gkincc of examination, 
which implied pity not altogether uiiminglcd witli contempt, to 
whic'.i, perhaps, it is as nearly akin as it is said to he to love. He 
then stooped his lofty crest, and entered a lowly hut, which his 
bulky form seemed almost entirely to till. 

The intcTior of the hut was chiefly occupied by two bods. One 
was empty, but composed of collected leaves, and ‘.pivad with an 
aiitelopn’s hide. It seemed, from tho articles of armour laid be- 
side it, and from a crucifix of silver, carefully and reverentially 
disposed at tlie head, to be the couch of tlie knight himself. The 
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other contained the invdid, of whom Sir Kenneth had spoken, a 
strong-built and harah-featured man, past, as his looks betokened, 
the middle age of life, ilis couch was trimmed more softly than 
his master’s, and it was plain, that the more courtly garments of 
the latter, the loose robe, in which the knights shewed themselrcs 
on pacific occasions, and the other little spare articles of dress and 
adornment, had been applied by Sir Kenneth to the accommoda- 
tion of his sick domestic. Tn an outward part of the hut, which 
yet was within the range of tlie English Baron’s eye, a boy, rudely , 
attired with buskins of deer’s hide, a blue cap or bonnet, and a 
doublet, whose original finery was much tarnished, sat on his 
knees bv a chafiing-dish filled with charcoal, cooking upon a 
plate of iron the cakes of barley-bread, which were then, and still 
arc, a fa ourite food with the Scottish people. Part of an ante- 
lope was suspended against one of the main props of the hut, nor 
tvas it difficult to know how it had been procured ; for a large 
stag greyhound, nobler in size and appearance than those even 
which guarded King Richard’s sick-bed, lay eyeing the process of 
baking the cake. The sagacious animal, oii their first entrance, 
uttered a stifled growl, which sounded from Ins deep chest liko 
distant thunder. But he saw his master, and acknowledged his 
presence by wagging liis tail and couching his head, abstaining 
finm more tumultuous or noisy greeting, as if Ins noble instiuct 
had taught him the propriety of silence in a sick man’s chamber. 

Beside the couch, sat on a cushion, also composed of skins, the 
Moorish physician of whom Sir Kenneth had spoken, cross-logged, 
after the Eastern fashion. The imperfect light showed little of 
him, save that tlie lower part of Ins face was covered with a long 
black beard, which descended over his breast — that he wore a 
high tofpaeh, a Tartar cap of tlie lamb’s wool inaiiufactnred at 
Astracaii, bearing the same dusky coldiir, and tliat his ample 
caftan, or Turkish robe, was alsii of a ilark hue. Two piercing 
eyes, which gleamed with unusual lustre, w’ere the only lineaments 
of his visage that could bo disccnicd aii.id the darkness in which 
he was enveloped. The English lord stood silent with a sort of 
'reverential awe ; for, notwithstanding the roughness of his general 
bearing, a scene of distrt'ss and poverty, firmly endured without 
complaint or murmur, would at any time have claimed more 
reverence from Thomas de Yiuix, ^an would all the splendid 
formalities of a royal presence-chamber, unless that piesence- 
chamber were King Richard’s owm. Nothing was, for a time, 
heard, but the heavy and regular breathings of the invalid, who 
seemed in profound repose. 

" He hath not slept for six nights before,” said Sir Kenneth, 

« as I am assured by the youth, his attendant.’* 

Noble Scot,” said Thomas de Yaux, grasping the Scottish 
knight’s hand, with a prossure which had more of cordiality tlian 
he permitted his words to utter, ** this gear must be ameni^d — 
Your esquire is hut too evil fed and looked to.” 
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In tlic bitter part of this speech, he naturally miaod his voice 
to its usual decided tone. The sick mail was disturbed in liis 
6111101101 * 8 . 

“ My master,” he said, murmuring as in a dream, "noble Sir 
Kenneth — taste not, to you as to me, tlie waters of the Clyde cold 
and refreshing, after the brackish springs of Palestine ?” 

" lie dreams of his native land, and is happy iv his slumbers,” 
whispered Sir Kenneth to Dc Vaux ; but had scarce uttered tlio 
words, whon the physician, arising from the place which he had 
taken iii*ar the couch of the sick, and laying the hand of the 
patient, u hose pulse he iiad hceii carefully watching, quietly upon 
the conch, came to the two knights, and taking thorn each by thu 
arm, wliile lie intimated to tliein to remain silent, led tliem to the 
front of tlie hut. 

" Tn the name of Issa Ben Mariam,” he said, "whom wo 
honour as you, tlioiigli not with tlie same blinded superstition, 
disturb not tlie effect of the blessed medicine of which he hatli 
partaken. To awaken him now, is deatli or deprivation of reason ; 
hut roturii at the hour when the Mu(*zzin calls from the minaret 
to evening prayer in the mosque, and, if left undisturbed until 
then, 1 promise you, tins same Frankish soldier shall he able, 
without prejudice to his health, to hold some brief converse with 
you, on any matters on which citbei*, and especially his muster, 
may have to question him.” ‘ 

'ilie knights rotreated before the authoritative commands of the 
leccli, who seemed fully to eomprehoiid tlie importance of tlie 
Eastern proverb, that tlie sick cliamher of tlie patient is the Ling* 
duiii of the physician. 

Tliey paused, and remained standing together at the door of 
the hut. Sir Kenneth, with the lur of one wlio expected his visiter 
to say faiewell— and J>e Vaux, ns if ho hud something on his 
mind which prevented him from doing so. The hound, however, 
bad pressed out of the tent after them, and now thrust bis long 
rough countenance into the liand of his muster, us if modestly 
soliciting some mark of his kindness. He had no sooner received 
the notice which he desired, in the shape of a kind word and 
slight 001*068, than, eager to acknowledge his gratitude, and joy 
for his master’s roturn, he flew off at fuil speed, galloping in fiill 
career, and with eutstrctched tail, heic and there, about and 
around, crossways and endlong, Uirough the decayed huts, and 
the esplanade we have described, but never transgressing tliosc 
precincts wiiich his sagacity knew were protected by his master’s 
pennon. Alter a few ganil^ls of this kind, the dog, coming close 
up to his master, laid at once aside his frolicsome mood, relayised 
into his usual gravity and slowness of gesture and deportment, 
and looked as if lie wero ashamed that any thing <>hould have 
nio\ed him to depart so far out of his sober self-control. 

Botli knights looked on with pleasure ; for Sir Kenneth was 
justly proud of bis noble hound, and the nurdicni English baron 
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wiiM of course an admirer of the chase, and a judge of the ani- 
mal's nicrits. 

“ A right able dog,” lie said ; “ T think, fair sir, King Richard 
hatli not an afan A\lnch may match him, if he be as staunch as he 
is swift. Rut let me pray you — speaking in all lionour and 
kindness — have you not heard tlie proclamation, tliat no one, 
under the rnn^ of earl, shall keep hunting dogs w'itliiii King 
lliehard’s camp, without the royal license, which, 1 think, Sir 
Kenneth, hath nut been issued to you 1 — J speak as Master of 
the Horse.” 

*•' And I answer as a free Scottish knight,” said Kenneth, 
stcrnlv. “ For the present I follow the banner of England, but 
I canim remember that I have ever subjected myself to the 
fort‘st-l.ii 4 of that kingdom, nor have I such respect fur them as 
Avoiild incline me to do so. When the tiumpct sounds to arms, 
my foot is in the stirrup us soon as any — when it clangs for the 
cliargi*, my lance has not yet been the last laid in the rest. Rut 
tor my hours of liberty or of idleness. King Richard has no title 
to b.ir my I'ccreation.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said De Vanx, “ it is a folly to disobey the 
King’s orilinaiice — so, with your good leave, I, as having autho- 
rity in that mutter, will send you a protection for my friend 
hero.” 

“I tli.ank )ou,” said the Scot, coldly; “but he knows my 
allotted quarters, and within these T can protect him myself. — 
And yet,” ho said, suddenly changing Ins manner, “ this is but a 
cold I'ctiini fora weli-nieaiit kindness. I tliank you, my lord, 
most heartily. Tlio King’s equerries, or prickers, might find 
Koswal at disadvantage, and do him some injury, which 1 should 
not, perhaps, be slow in returning, and so ill might come of it. 
You have seen so much of iny housekeeping, my lord,” he ad'ltd 
with a smile, ^‘tli.'it 1 need not ‘d:.urie bi say that Roswa) is our 
princijial purveyor ; and well I liope our Lion Richard will not 
be like the lion in the minstrel fable, ''>at went a-hunting, and 
kept tliu whole booty to liimself. I cannot think he would grudge 
h poor gentleman, who follows him faithfully, his hour of sport, 
and his inoi'sel of game, more especially when oUicr food is lj.u'd 
enough tn come by.” 

“Ry my faith, you do the King no more than jnstico — and 
yet,” said the baron, ^ thci'e is sometliiiig in these words, vert and 
venison, that turns the ^ ery brains of our Norman princes.” 

** Wc have he.ard of lute,” said tlie Scot , " by minstrels and 
pilgrims, that jour outlawed j'pomcn have formed grfat hands in 
the shii'es of York and Nottingham, having at their head a most 
stout archer, called Robin Hoed, with his lieutenant. Little John. 
Methinks it were better tliat Richard relaxed his forest-code in 
England, than endeavoured to enforce it in the Holy Land.” 

“ Wild work, Sir Kenneth,” replied De Vaux, shrugging his 
shoulders, as one who would avoid a perilous or unpleasiug topic 
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— “a mad world, sir. — T must now bid you adieu, having pre- 
sently to i-etuni to tlie King’s pavilion. At vespers, I will agaiu, 
with your leave, visit yuiir quartern, and speak with tliis same 
infidel physician. 1 would, in the meantime, were it no offence, 
willingly send you what would soiflewhat mend your cheer.” 

** T thank }ou, sir,” said Sir Kenneth, "but it needs not; 
Boswal hath already stocked my larder fur two weeks, since the 
sun of Palestine, if it brings diseases, serves also to dry venison.” 

The two waiTiors parted much bettor friends than they had 
met; but ere tlioy separated, Tlumias de Vau’t iiifornied himself 
at more length of tlio oircuinstanecs attending the mission of tiie 
Eastern physiciaii, and i-coeivod from the Scottish knight the 
credentials which he had brought to King Richard on the part of 
Saladia. 


CHAPTER VII 1. 

A WiM! pli,>siciHn, ‘-till'd oiir wound!* to liciil, 
la more than .-u'iiiiuh to the cuuiiiioii weiil 

1 ’ ope'b llitiil. 

This is a strange tale, hir Thomas,” said the sick monarch, 
when he had heard the report of the trusty baron of Oilsland ; 
" art thou sure tins Scottish man is a tall man and true I” 

" I cannot say, niy lord,” replied the jealous Borderer ; " I 
live a little too near the Scots to gather much trutli .unong them, 
having finiud them ever lair and false. But this iiiau’s bearing 
is that of a true man, were ho a devil as well as a Scot — that 1 
must needs say for him in coiiseiencc.” 

And for his carnage os a knight, how say st tliou, De Vaux ?” 
demanded the King. 

" It is your Majesty’s business more than mine to notu men’s 
bearings; and L warrant }ou ha'vc noted tho maimer in which 
this man of the Leopard hath borne himsidf. He hath been well 
spoken of.” 

“ And justly, Thomas,” said the King. " We have ourselves 
witnessed him. It is indeed our purpose, in placing ourselves 
ever in tlio front of battle, to see how our liegenieu and followers 
acquit themselves, and not from a desire to accumulate v.iiiiglory 
to ourselves, as some have supposed. AVc know the vanity of tho 
praise of man, which is but a vapour, and buckle on our armour 
for other purposes than to wiu it.” 

De Vaux w'as alarmed when ho hoard the King make i decla- 
ration so inconsistent with his nature, and believed at fii^t that 
Dotliing short of the approach of deatii could have luviught him to 
speak in depreciating terms of military renown, which was tlie 
very breath of his nostrils. But recollecting he had met tho royal 
confessor iu the cuter pavilion, he was shrewd enough to place 
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this temporary scir-ahnsoinoiit to the effect of the rovorand man’s 
lesson, and snficred tlie King to proceed witlioiit rejily. 

“ Yes,” euiitiniied Iticliard, “ 1 Jiave iiidi'cd iiiarlicil (lie manner 
in Avhich this Ivoight docs hii devoir. My leading-staff were not 
worth a fool's haulile, had he eiHaped my notice — and lie had ere 
now tasted of oiir bounty, but that I have also niarkod liis over- 
weening and audacious presumption.” 

“ My liege,” said the Baron of Gilsland, observing the King’s 
countenance change, “ 1 fear 1 have traiibgifSbcd your pleasure 
in lending some countenance to his transgivssion.” 

“llo.v, Do Multon, thou?” said the King, contracting his 
blows, : I’d speaking in a tone of angry surpriw.*, — “Thou coun- 
tenance 1 s iiibolencc ? — It cannot be.” 

“ Nay , y our Majesty will |)ardon me to remind you, that T have 
by' mine olfice right to grant liberty to men of gentle blood, to 
keep them a hound or two within camp, just to cherish the noble 
arl of venerio ; and besides, it wera a sin to have maimed or 
harmed a thing so noble as this gentleman’s dog.” 

“ Has lio then a dog so handsoiiie ?” said the King. 

“ A most perfect creature of Heaven,” said the baron, wlio was 
yii cntliuhiast in field-sports — “of the noblest Noi'hern breed — 
deep in the chest, strong in the stern, hlaek colour, and brindled 
on the breast and logs, not spotted with white, hut just shaded 
into gray — strcngtli to pull dow'ii a bull — swiftness to cote un 
antelope.” 

TJio King lauglicd at his enthusiasm. “ Well, thou lia.st given 
liini leave to keep the hound, so tlievo is an end of it. Be not, 
liowcver, liberal of your licenses among those knights adventurerfi, 
wlio have no prince or leadtr to depend upon— they are uiigo- 
A'ernable, and leave no game in Palestine. — But lo tliis pieisj of 
learned heathenesse — say’st thou the Scot met him in the ih*.-i i r ?” 

“ No, my liege, the Scot’s tale runs th is ; — He was def-paichcd 
to the old hermit of Kiig.iddi, of whom P'on talk so miieli ” 

“ ’Sdeatli and hell !” said Kieliurd, btartiiig up, “ By whom 
•despatched, and for what ? Who darcil send any one thither, 
when our Queen was in the Convent of Kiigaddi, upon her pilgri- 
mage for our rccoi ery !” 

“ The Council of the Crusade sent him, my lord,” answered the 
Bai'ou do Vaux ; “ for what puqiose, he declined to account to mo. 
I think it is scarce known in the camp that your royal eoiisoit is 
PH a pilgrimage — and t'ven the princes may not havt been aware, 
as tlie Queen has been sequestered fTOm company since your love 
prohibited her attendance in case of infection.” 

“Well, it sliall be looked into,” said Richard. — “So this 
Scottish man, this envoy, met with a wandering physician at the 
gratto of Eugaddi — ha ?” 

“ Not so, my liege,” replied Dc Vaux ; “ but he met, I think, 
near tliat place, with a Saracen Emir, with whom he had some 
niHce ill the way of proof of valoui', and finding him worthy to 
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bear brave men company, they went together, as errant kniglits 
are wont, to the grotto of Kiigaihh.” 

Here JJo Vaux stuppod, tor he was not one of those who can 
toll a long story in a sentence. 

“ And tlid they there niect the physician ?*’ demanded tlic King, 
impatiently. 

“ No, iny hegc,” replied De Vaux ; “ but the Saracen, learning 
your Majesty’s grievous illness, iindertikok that Saladin should 
send his own phjsieiaii to yon, and with many :i«>‘<u ranees of his 
ciniiicnt skill ; and he came to the grotto accordingly, iiftcr the 
Scottish Knigiit had tamed a day for him and more. He is 
attended as il lie a jirinee, w itli drums and aLihals, and stu'- 
vaiits oil horse and foot, and brings with him letters of credence 
frain Saladin.” 

“ Have they been examined hy tiiacoino Loredani ?” 

1 shewed them to the iiiferpwti'r ei-e bringing them hither, 
and hchold their contents in I'inghsh.” 

Richard took a scroll in whicli were inscr'hed these words : — 
“ The blessing of All.di and Ins Prophet Mahommeil, f‘ Out upon 
tlic hound !’ said Richard, spitting m eonbmipt, hy way of inter- 
jection ;J Saladin, king ot kings, Soldan td Egypt and of Syria, 
the light <ind rofug<< of tli(> earth, to the givat Melceli Ric, Richard 
of England, greeting. \Vher»*as, we have been informed that the 
hand ol sickness hath been heavy upon thee, our royal brother, 
and that thou hast with thra only such Nu/arene and Jewish 
inedicinei*s, as work without the blcbsiiig of Allah and onr holy 
Prophet, Confusion on his head !’ again muttered the English 
inonaroli,] wo have therefore sent to tend and wait upon thee at 
this tune, the jihysician to our own person, Adoiihcc el Hakim, 
before whose face the angel Azr.iel* sjireads liis wings and de- 
parts from the sick ehaiiiber ; who knows the virtues of herbs 
and stones, the path of the sun, moon, .iiid stais, and can save 
man from all that is not WTittcn on his forehead. And this we 
do, praying you heartily to honour and make use of his skill ; nnl 
only that we may do service to thy worth and valour, which is 
the glory of all the nations of Fraiigistun but that we may bring 
the controversy which is at present betwtcu us to .in end, either 
hy hoiioiirablc .agreement, or by open tiiid thereof with our wea- 
pens, in a fair field ; seeing that it neither becomes thy place and 
courage, to die the death of a slave who hath been overwrought 
by his taskmaster, nor befits it our fame lliat a brave advei-sary 
be snatched fiurn our weapon by such a disease. And, thercfoi'e, 
may tlie Indy ” 

“ Hold, hold,’’ said Richard, “ I will have no more <if his dog 
of a Proplu t ! It makes mo sick to think tlie valiant and wortliv 
Soldan should believe in a dead dog. — Yea, 1 will m'« Mi phy* i- 
ciaii. 1 will put myself into tlie charge of this Hakiiu — 1 w ill 


* The An^cl of Death. 
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repay the noble Soldiin hia generosity — I will meet Saladiii in 
the iielcl, us he so worthily proposes, and lie shall have no cause 
to term Uichard of I'jiiglaiid ungrateful. 1 will striKi' him to the 
earth uitli niy battle-axe— T will convert liiiii to Holy Church 
with such blous as ho has rarely ciuhired — He shall recant his 
errors before iny good eniss-handlod snnrd, and I will have him 
baptized in the battle-field, from iiiy own helmet, though the 
elcansiiig wateis w'ere mixed with tlie blood of us both. — Hiuito^ 
Do V.iux, why dost thou delay a conclusion so pleasing 1 Fetch 
the Halviiii hither.” 

" My lord,” said the baron, who perhaps saw some accession 
of fever in tliis overflow of coufidenee, — “bethink _>ou, the Std- 
daii IS a pagan, and that you are his most formidable enemy ” 

“ I'’ ir wliieli reason he is the more bound to do me service in 
this iii. i-ter, lest a paltry fever end the quarrel lietwixt two such 
Kings. I tell thee, he loves me as 1 love him — as noble adver- 
saries ever love each other — by my honour, it were siu to doubt 
Ills good faith !” 

“ Nevertheless, my lord, it were well to wait the issue of those 
medicines upon tlic Scottish squire,” said the Lord of Gilslaud ; 
“ niy ott’ii hie ilcpcnds upon it, for worthy were I to die like a dog, 
did I ])Voceed rashly in this matter, and make shipwreck of the 
weal of Cliristendoiii.” 

“ I never knew thco before hesitate for fear of life,” said Uich- 
ard, upbranliiigly. 

“ Nor would I now, my liege,” re])licd tlio stout-hearted baruu, 
“ save that ^oiirs lies at pledge as well as my own.” 

“ Well, thou Husiiicious mortal,” answered Richard, “ begone 
then, anil watch the progre'^s of this remedy. T could almost 
wish it might either cure or kill me, for I am weary of lying hero 
like ail ox dying of the iimrraui, w'hcn tambours arc beating, 
horses stamping, and trumpets sounding witlioui.” 

The Baron hastily departed,! (.solved, liowm'i'i’, to comnim.ieato 
his errand to some eliurchnian, .i^ he f>>lt something buidened in 
coiisileiice at the idea of his muster U-iog attended by an unbe- 
liever. 

The Andihisliop of Tjrc was the first to whom ho eonfided his 
* doubts, knowing his iiikrest w'ith his in.u-ter, Uichard, who both 
loved and honoured that sjigacious prelate. The bishop heard the 
doubts which De Vaux stated, with that acuteness of intelligeiicu 
which distinguishes the Roman Catholic clergy. Thu leligioUH 
scruples of l)e V.iux he treated with as much lightness as pro- 
priety permitted him to exhibit ou such a subject to a Inyiiian. 

“ Mcdicincrs,” he ^aId, “like the medicines which they em- 
ployed, w’cre often useful, though the one wtu-e by birth or man- 
ners the vilest of huiiianily, as the others are, in m.any ca.ses, 
extracted from the bascjst materials. Men may use the assistance 
ot pagans and infidels,” he continued, “ in their nei^d, and tliere is 
reason to tliiuk, tliat one cause of their being permitted to remam 
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on oai'tli, is that tlicy might minister to tlic convenience of true 
Chnstiiiiis — 'I’luiH, we lawfully make slaves of heathen captives. 

— Again,” pioeccded the prelate, “there is no doubt tliat tlie 
primitive Cliristiuns used the services of the unconverted heathen 

— thus, in the ship of Alexandria, in which the blessed Apostle 
Paul sailed to Italy, the sailore were doubth-ss pagans ; yet what 
said the holy saint when their ministry wasnt'edful — * Nisi Aiin 
tiari inanfrrint, rot salri fieri non potentis — Unless tlicsc men 
abide in the ship, yc cannot be saved.’ Again, Jews are infidels 
to Christianity, as well as Mahommedaiis. J3iit Uiere are few 
physicians 111 the camp excepting Jews, and such are employed 
without scandal or scrufdc. Therefore, Mahommedaiis m^y bo 
used for their scrviro m tliat capacity — qawl erat demon- 
sttandttm.'’ 

This rciuioniiig entirely removed the scruples of Thomas do 
Vaiix, who was partieularly moved by tJic i.<abin qiiotation, as 
he did not uiider<<taiid a word of it. 

But the bishop proceeded with far less fluency, when ho con- 
sidered tlie possibility of tlie Saracen’s acting with bad faith ; and 
here he came not to a speedy decision. The baron sliewed him the 
letters of credence. 1 fe read and re-reud tliuni, and compared 
tlie original with the ii*anslation. 

“It is a dish choicely cooked,” bo said, “ to the palate of 
King Riclianl, and I cannot but have my suspicions of the wily 
Saracen, 'i'hey are curious in tlie ait of poisons, and can so 
temper them that they shall be weeks in acting upon the party, 
during which tiiiio the perpetrator has Iciburo to escape. They 
can iiiipregnato cloth and leather, nay, c\cii paper and parch- 
ment, with the iiiost subtle venom — Our Lady forgive me ! — 
And wherefore, knowing this, hold 1 tlieso letters of credence so 
close to my face ? — Take them. Sir Thomas, take them speedily.” 

Here he gave them at arm’s-length, and with some appear- 
ance of haste, to the baron. “ But come, my Lord Do Viiux,” 
he continued, “ wend we to the tent of this sick squire, where 
w'e shall learn whether this Hakim hath ic.illy the art of curing 
which he professeth, ere we consider whether tliere be safety in 
pcnnittiiig him to exercise his art upon King Richard. — Yet, 
bold I let me firat take my pouncet-box, for these fevers spread 
like an iiifectiuii. I would advise you to use dried rosemary 
steeped in vinegar, my lord. I, too, know soinethiiig of tho 
healing art.” 

“ I thank your reverend lordship,” replied Thomas of Gi Island ; 

“ but had 1 been accessible to the fever, 1 hod caught it long 
since by the bed of my master.” 

The Bishop of Tyro blushed, for he bad rather avoided tlie 
presence of the sick monarch ; and he bid the bai-un lead on. 

As they paused before the wretched hut in which Kcnnctli of 
the Leopard and his follower abode, the bishop said to De Vaux, 

“ Now, of a surety, my lord, these Scottish kuights have worse 
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care of their followers than we of our dogs. Hero is a knight, 
valiant tlicy say in battle, and thought fitting to be graced with 
charges of weight in time of truce, whose esquire of the body is 
lodged worse than in the worst dog-keunel in England. What 
say you of your ncighboui's I” 

That a master doth well enough for his servant, when he 
lodgeth him in no worse dwelling tliai\ his own,” said Do Vaux, 
and eutered the hut. 

The bisliop followed, not without evident reluctance ; for 
though he lacked not courage in some respects, yet it was tem- 
pered with a strong and lively regard fur his own safety. He 
recollected, however, the necessity there was for judging per- 
sonally of the skill of the Arabian physician, and entered tlie 
hut w >th a stateliness of manner, calculated, ns ho tliought, to im- 
pose ii pect on the stranger. 

The prelate was, ‘indeed, a striking and commanding figure. 
Tn his >outh he had been eminently handsome, and, even in age, 
was unwilling to appear less so. His episcopal dress was of tlio 
richest fashion, triinmed with costly fur, and surrounded by a 
cope of curious needle-work. The rings on his fingcisi were 
worth a goodly barony, and the hood which ho wore, though now 
unclasped and thrown back for heat, had studs of pure gold to 
fasten it around his throat and under his chin when he so iii- 
clmod. His long beard, now silvered with age, descended over his 
breast. One of two youthful acolytes who attended him, created 
an artificial slinde, peculuu' then to the East, by bearing over 
his head an uiubi'ella of jialmctto leaves, while the other rcti’eshed 
his reverend master by agitating a f.in of peacock feathers. 

When the Bishop of Tyre eiitcied the hut of the Scottish 
knight, the master was absent; and the Moorish physician, 
whom he had come to see, sat in tlio very posture in which De 
Vaux had left him several hours before, cross-legged upon a 
mat made of twisted leaves, by tho side of the patient, v>’ho 
appeai'ed in deep slumber, and whose pulse be felt from tune to 
time. The bishop remained standing ’roforc him in silence for 
two or three minutes, tu if expecting some honourable salutation, 

» or at least that Uic Saracen would seem struck with the dignity 
of his appearance. But Adonb-ec^el Hak.m took no notice of 
him hc.\oud a passing glanee, and when the prelate at leiigtli 
saluted him in the lingua franca current in the country , he only 
replied by the ordinary Oriental greeting, “Salem a/icum — 
peace be with you.” 

“ Art tliou a physician, infidel !” said the bisliop, somewhat 
mortified at this cold i-eception. “ 1 would speak with tlieo on 
that art.” 

“ If thou kuewest aught of medicine,” answered £1 Hakim, 
"thou wouldst be aware, that physicians hold no counsel or 
debate in the sick chamber of their patient. Hear,” he added, 
as the low growling of the stag- hound was heard from tho inner 
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hut, “ even the dog might teach tljee reason, Ulcraat. His in- 
stinct teacheB him to buppress his Ijarking in tlic sick nisin's 
healing. — Come without the tent,” said he, rising and leading 
tlie w.ay, if thou hast aught to say with me.” 

Notwiilistiiiidiiig the piainiicbs of the Saracen Icceli’s dit'ss, 
and his iiiferimity of size, when contrasted with the hdl pi date 
and gigantic English baron, there was suinotlniig striking in his 
manner and cuiiiiteiiance, which prevented the Hishop of Tyre 
from expi’essiiig strongly the displeasure he felt .at this uiiceia;- 
raouious rdiukc. When without the hut, he gazed upon Adoiiboe 
in silence, for several minutes, before he could fix on the best 
manlier to ivnew the conversation. No locks wei'o seen under 
tlie high boniii't of the Arabian, which hid also part of a blMW 
that seemed lofty and expanded, smooth, and free from wrinkles, 
as wcTO his cheoKs, where they weiv seen under the shade of his 
long beard. \Vu have elsewiiei'e noticed the piercing (]u.ility of 
his dai k e) es. 

The pi*ckit«, sii'uck with his apparent }outh, at length broke a 
pause, which the other seemed in no haste to interrupt, by 
demanding of the Arabian how old he was ? 

The ) cars of ordinary men,*’ s.aid the Saraeen, “ are counted 
by tlieir wriiikU's ; those of sages by their studies. T dare not 
call mj self older than an hundred revolutions of the Hegira.”* 

The Horon of Gilskiiid, wdio took this for a literal assertion, 
that ho was a century old, looked doubtliilly upon the jirolate 
wIki, though he belter understood the im aiiiiig of El Hakim, 
answered Ins gluiiec by m^sUuaously shaking his head, lie 
resunicd an air of iniportaiiee, when he again authoritatively 
dcniaiidcd, what evidence Adunbcc could produce of his medical 
pi-ofieicncy. 

“ Ye have the word of the mighty Saladin,” said the sage, 
touehmg his cap in sign of reverence ; *'■ a word which was never 
broken towards friend or foe — what, Nuzai’eiie, woiildst thou 
demand more 1” 

“ T w'ould have ocular proof of thy skill,*’ said the baron, “and 
vvitlioiit it thou approacliest not to the conch of King Richard.'’ 

“ The praise of the physician,” .sold the Arabian, “ is in the 
recovery ot his patient. Uehold this sergeant, whose blood has 
been dried up by the fever which h is whitened jour camp with 
skeletons, and against which the ait of your Nazarenc leeches 
liatli been like a silken doublet against a lance of steel. Look at 
his fingers and arms, w ash'd like the claws and shanks of the crane. 
Death had this iiiuriiiiig his clutch on him ; but had Azracl been 
on one side of tlie couch, 1 being on the etlior, his soul should not 
have been reft from bis body. Disturb me not with farther 
questions, but await the critical minute, and beliuld in silent 
wonder the marvellous event.” 

* Mcaai'iff, that lus attaiumenti were tlioso which might liuve been made in a 
hundred jrean. 
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The physician Iiad then recourse to his astrolabe, the oracle of 
Eastern science, and, watching with grave precision nntil tlie 
precise time of the evening prayer had arrived, he sunk on his 
knees, witli his face tamed to Mecca, and recited the petitions 
whicii close the Moslcmah’s day of toil. The bishop and the 
English baron looked on each other, meanwhile, with symptoms 
of contempt and indignation, but neither judged it fit to inter- 
rupt El llakim in his devotions, unholy as tlicy considered them 
to be. 

The Arab arose from the earth, on which he had prostrated 
himself, and, walking into the hut where the patient lay extended, 
he drew a sponge from a small silver box, dipt perhaps in some 
aromatic distillation ; for when he put it to the sleeper’s nose, he 
Hiieozcd, awoke, and looked wildly around. Ho was a ghastly 
spectsele, as he sat up almost naked on his couch, the bones and 
carlihi^ as visible through the surface of his skin, as if they 
had iir'vcr been clothed with fiesli ; liis face was long, and fur- 
rowed with wrinkles, but his eye, though it wandered at first, 
became gradually more settled. He seemed to be aware of thu 
presence of his dignified visiters, for he attempted feebly to pull 
tho covering from his head, in token of reverence, as he inquired, 
ill a subdued and submissive voice, for his master. 

“ Do you know us, Tasb.al 1” said the Lord of Gilsland. 

" Not perfectly, my lonl,” replied the Squire, faintly. ** My 
sleep has been long and full of dreams. Yet I know that you 
are a great English lord, as seemeth by the red cross, and this 
a holy pralab', whose blessing I crave on me a poor sinuer.” 

“Thou hast it — Benedietio Domini nit rooivewm,” said the 
prolate, making the sign of tlie cross, but without approaching 
nearer to the patient’s bed. 

“ Your eyes witness,” said the Arabian, “tho fever hath been 
subdued — he speaks with calmness and recollection — his pulse 
heats composedly as yours — try its pulsations youi'sclf.*' 

The prolate declin^ the exjiuriuieiit ; but Thomas of Gilsland, 
more determined on making tlie trial did so, and satisfied himself 
tliat the fever was indeed gone. 

“ This is most wonderful,” said the kni|^t, looking to the 
'bishop ; “ the man is assuredly cured. 1 must conduct tliis niedi- 
cinor presently to King Ricliai'd’s tent — What thinks your 
reverenot' ?” 

“ Stay, let me finish one cure ere I commence another,” said 
the Arab ; “ 1 will pass with yon when 1 have given my patient 
the second cup of this most holy elixir.” 

So saying he pulled out a silver cup, and filling it with water 
from a gourd which stood by the bed side, he next drew forth a 
small silken bag made of network, twisted with silver, the con- 
tents of wliich tile bystanders could not discover, and immersing 
it in the cup, continued to watch it in silence during tiie space 
of five minutes. It seemed to Uie spectatora as if some effer- 
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veflcencc took place during tlie operation, but if so, it instantly 
subsided. 

“Di'ink,” said tlie physician to the sick man — “sleep, and 
awaken free from malaily.” 

“ And witli this siinplc-seeming draught, thou wilt undertake to 
euro a monarch 1” said the Bishop of Tyre. 

“ 1 have cured a beggar, as you may behold,” replied the sage. 
“ Are die Kings of Fraiigistan made of odier clay dian the meanest 
of dieir subjects f” 

“ Let us have him presently to the King,” said the Baron of 
Gilsland. “He hath shewn that he possesses the secret which 
may restoi'e his health. If he fails to exercise it, I will put him- 
self past the power of medicine.” * 

As diey were about to leave tiie hut, the sick man, r.iising liis 
voice as much as his weakness permitted, exclaimed, “ Hot ei-end 
father, noble knight, and you, kind leech, if you v'ouhl have mo 
sleep and recover, tell me m charity what is become of my dear 
master 1” 

“ He is upon a distant expedition, friend,” replied the Prelate ; 
“on an hoiiom'able embassy, which may detain him for some 
days.” 

“Nay,” said the Baron of Gilsland, “why tleceivo the poor 
fellow 1 — Friend, thy master has returned to die camp, and you 
will presently see him.” 

The invalid held up, as if in thankfulness, liis wasted hands to 
Heaven, and resisting no longer the soporiferuus operation of the 
elixir, sunk down in a gentle sleep. 

“You arc a better physician than 1, Sir Thomas,” said the 
prelate ; “a soothing falsehood is fitter for a sick room than an 
uupleusing truth.” 

“ How mean you, my reverend lord ?” said Do Vaux, hastily. 
“ Think you I w'ould tell a falsehood to save the lives of a dozen 
such as lie 1” 

“ You said,” replied the bishop, widi manifest symptoms of 
alarm — “you said, die esquire’s master was returned — he, I 
mean, of the Coucliaut Leopard.” 

“ And he it returned,” said De Yaiix. “ I spoke with liim but 
a few' hours since. This learned leech came in his company.” 

“ Holy Vii^in ! why told you not of his return to nie ?” said die 
bishop, in evident perturbation. 

“ Did I not say that this same Knight of the Leopard had 
returned in company witli the physician T — I thought I had,” 
replied De Yaux, carelessly; “but what signified Ins return, to die 
skill of the physician, or die cure of his Majesty {” 

“ Mucli, Sir TJiomas — it signified much,” said the bishop, 
clenching his hands, pressing liis foot against the earth, and 
giving signs of impatience, as if in an involuntary manner. “ But, 
where can he be gone now, diis same knight 1— God be with us— 
— here may be some fatal errors I” 
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“ Yonder serf in the outer space,” said De Vaux, not without 
wonder at the bishop’s ciuotiun, can probably tell ua whither hia 
master haa gone.” 

The lad was summoned, and, in a language nearly incompre- 
hensible to them, gave tlicm at length to understand, that an 
officer had summoned his master to tlie royal tent, some time 
before their arrival at that of his master. The anxiety of the 
bishop appeared to rise to the highest, aud became evident to De 
Vaux, tliough neither an iu:titi‘ observer, nor of a suspicious 
temper. But with his an.Kicty sctuned to inci'easc his wish to 
beep it subdued aud unobserved. He took a hasty leave of De 
Vaux, who looked after him with astonibhinciit ; and, after shrug- 
ging up his shoulders in silent wonder, proceeded to conduct the 
Arabian physician to the tent of King Richard. 


CHAPTER IX. 

'I his is the prinee of leeches ; fever, plsypie, 

Cold rheiini, nnd hot ]Midiigrii, do but lonk on him, 

And quit tlicir grasp iq>on the torturuil sinrwii. 

Anoxifmout. 

Tnn Baron of Gilslaiid w.ilked with slow step and an anxious 
coiintcnaiicu towards the royal ^lavilioii. He had nmcli diffidenct* 
of his own capacity, except in a held of battle, and conscious of 
no very .acute intellect, w.as usually contented to w'ondcr at cir- 
cumstances, whieli a iiuiii of livelier iningination would have 
eiicleavoured to iiivcsLigato and uiiderstuiid, or at least would 
Jiavc made tlic .subject of speculation. But it seemed very extra- 
ordinary, even to him, that the attention of the bisliop should liave 
been at once abstracted from all reflection on (lie niarvellotis cure 
which they had witnessed, .uid upon the piehahility it afforiled of 
Richard being rcst^ired to liealih, bj what beciued a wry trivial 
piece of inforiiiatinii, announcing th«* i-iotions of a beggarly Scot- 
tish knight, than whoiii Thomas of i.ilsland knew nothing wiUim 
the circle of gentle blood more iininipej-tant or contemptible ; and, 
despite his usual habu of passively beholding passing events, the 
baron’s spirit toiled with unwonted attempts to form conjectures 
on tho cause. 

At length the idea occurred at once to him, thac the whole 
might be a conspiracy against King Richard, formed within the 
camp of the allies, aud to wdiich tlic bishop, who was by some 
represented as a puli'ie aud unscrupulous person, was not unlikely 
to have been accessary. It was true, that, in his own opinion, 
thero existed no character so perfect ns that of his master ; for 
Ricliard being the flower of chivalry, and tho chief of Ciinstian 
leaders, and obeying in all points the coniiiiands of Holy Church, 
De Vaux’s ideas of perfection w'eiit no farther. Still lie knew 
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that, however unwerthily, it had b(‘cn always his master's fate to 
draw as much reproach and dislike, as honour and attachment, 
from the display of his graat qualities ; and tliat in the very camp, 
and amongst those princes bound by oath to the Crusade, were 
many who would have sacrificed all hope of victory over the 
Saracens, to the pleasure of iniining, or at least of humbling, 
Richard of England. 

“ Wherefore,” said tlie baron to himself, “ it is in no sense 
impossible that this K1 ifakim, with this his cure, or seeming 
cure, wrought on the body of the Scottish squire, may mean 
nothing but a ti'ick, to which he of the J^eopard may be accessary, 
and wherein the Bishop of Tyre, prelate as ho is, may have soino 
share.” * 

'J'his hypotlicsis, indeed, could not be so easily reconciled with 
the alarm manifested by the bishop, on learning that, contrary to 
Ills expectation, the Scottish knight had suddenly I'cturned to the 
Cnisaders’ camp. But Do Vaiix was intliienced only by his 
general prejudices, winch dictated to him the assured hclicf, that 
a wily Italian pnest, a l<ilsc‘-he.irted Scot, and an infidel jihysicinn, 
foi'med a set of ingrodicnts troni which all evil, and no good, was 
likely to be exti’acted. lie i-esolvcd, however, to lay his scruples 
bluntly before the King, of whose judgment ho had nearly as 
high an opinion as of his valour. 

Meantime, events IiikI tikeii place very contrary to the suppo- 
sitions whieli Thomas I)e Vaiix had enterlaiiied. Scarce had ho 
left the royal pavilion, when, betwixt the impatience ol the fever, 
and that wliich was natural to his disposition, Kichnrd began to 
murmur at his delay, and express an earnest desire fur his return. 
He had seen enough to try to reason himself out of tins irritation, 
which greatly increased his bodily malady. Ho wearied his 
attendants by demanding from them amusements, and the bre- 
viary of the priest, the roinaiicc* of the clerk, even the harp of his 
favourite niiiibti'cl, were had recourse to in vain. At length, 
some two hours before sundown, and long, therefore, ere he could 
expect a satisfactory account of the proee&s of the cure which the 
Moor or Arabuan had undertaken, ho sent, as we have already 
heard, a messenger, conn minding the attcudanco of the Knight of 
the Leopard, doteriiiined to soothe his impatience by obtaining 
from Sir Kenneth a more particulai' iiccouiit of tlic cause of his 
absence from the camp, uiid Uie circumstances of his meeting 
with this cclebnitcd physician. 

The Scottish knight, thus summoned, entered the royal pre- 
sence, as one wlio was no stranger to such scenes. He wan 
scarcely known to the King of England, even bj sight, although 
tenacious of his rank, as devout in the adoration ol the lad^ of 
his secret heart, ho had never been absent on those occasions 
when the munificence and hospitality ot England opened the 
Court of its monarch to all who held a certain rank in chivalry. 
The King gazed fixedly on Sir Kcunetli approaching his bedride. 
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while the knight bent hia knee for a moment, then arose, and 
stood before iiim in a posture of deroronco, but not of subser- 
vience or liumilit/, as became an officer in the presence of liis 
sovereign. 

Thy name,” said the King, “ is Kennctli of the Leopard — 
From whom hailst thou degree of knighthood ?” 

“ I took it from the sword of William the Lion, King of Scot- 
land,” replied the Scot. 

A weapon,” said the King, “ well worthy to confer honour, 
nor has it been laid on uit undeiH.n'ving shoulder. We have seen 
thee bear thyself knightly and valiantly in press of battle, when 
most need there was ; and thou hadst not been yet to loam that 
thy deserts weit; known to us, but that thy presumption in other 
points has been such, tliat thy services can chaiiunge no better 
mo -ird than that of pardon for thy transgression. What sayest 
tho.i — hal” 

Kenneth attempted to speak, but was unable to express him- 
self distinctly ; the consciousness of his too ambitious love, and 
tlie keen falcon glance with which Cceiir dc Lion seemed to pene- 
trate his inmost hoiil, combining to disconcert him. 

And yet,” said the King, althougli soldiers should obey 
command, and vassals bo resiiectful towards their superiors, we 
might forgive a hra\c knight grt'ater offence tlian the keeping a 
simple hound, though it ncro contrary to our express public 
ordinance.” 

Ricluird kept his eye fixtd on the Scot’s face, beheld, and 
beholding, smiled inwardly at the relief produced by the turn lie 
liad given to Ins general accusation. 

“ So please you, my lord,” said the Scot, “ your Majesty must 
be good to us poor gentlemen of Scotland in this matter. We 
are far from home, scant of revenues, and cannot support our- 
selves as your wealthy nobles, wlio h.’ive credit of the Lombards. 
’J'hc Saracens shall feel our blows the harder that we eat a piece 
of dried venison from time to time, witli our Jierbs and barley- 
cakes.” 

“ It skills not asking my leave,” said Richard, “ since Thomas 
de Vaux, who doth, like aJl around mo, that which is fittest in his 
own eyes, hath already given theu pei mission for hunting and 
hawking.” 

“ For hunting only, and please you,” said the Scot ; •' but if it 
please your Majesty to indulge me with the privilege ivf liaw king 
also, and you list to trust iiio with a falcon on fist, I trust 1 could 
Bup^y your royal mess witli some choice waterfowl.” 

" I dread me, if thou hadst but the falcon,” said the King, 

** tliou wonidst scarce wait for the permission, i wot well it is 
said abroad tliat we of the line of Anjou resent offence against our 
forest laws, as liighly as we would do treason against our crou^ 
To brave and worthy men, however, we could pardon either mis- 
demeanour. — But enough of this — - 1 desire to knew of you^ Sir 
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Knight, whewtfore, and by whose authority, you took this recent 
journey to the wilderness of the Dead Sea, and Engaddi i” 

“ By order,” replied the knight, “ of tlio Council of Princes of 
the Holy Crusade.” 

And how dai-ed any one to give such au order, wlien I — not 
the least, Burtdy, in the UMguo — was unacquainted with it !” 

” It was nut iiiy part, jiIliiso your highiiess,” siud the Scot, " to 
inquire into -ucli parliculai*^ 1 am a solilic'r of the Cross — 
serving, doubtless, lor the pre-sent, under > our highness’s banner, 
and proud of the pcrinishioii to do so — hut still, one who hath 
taken on him the holy syniboi for the lights of Christi.uiity, and 
the recovery ot the Holy Sepulchre, and hound, therefore, to 
obey, widuiut question, the orders of the princes and chiefs bjr 
whom the blesHod enterprise is directed. That indisposition 
should acdude, 1 ti'ust lor but a short tiuu‘, your highness from 
their councils, in uhicli yon hold m> potential a voice, 1 must 
lament with all CliristoiKlum ; but, ns a soldier, i must obey those 
on whom the lawful right of command dcvulves, or set but an 
evil example in the Christiaii camp.” 

“ Thou say’st well,” Kiid King liichard ; “ and tlio blame rests 
not with tliee, but with those mtli whom, when it siiall pleaso 
Heaven to iiiise me from tins oceur^sl bed of p.un and inactivity, 
I hope to reckon roundly. What was the pur^iort of thy 
nn‘hhago 1” 

** Metinnks, .md please ,MHir highness,” r(>|»licd Sir Kenneth, 
*^that were best asked of those who simt me, and who cun I'cudcr 
tlie reasons of nnno errand ; wheivus 1 c.ui onl> tell its outward 
ionn and purport.” 

" Palter nut with nio, Sir Scot — it were ill for thy safety,” said 
the irritable inonareli. 

“My safely, niy lord,” replied the knight firmly, “I cast 
behind mo as a rogurdle>,s tiling when 1 v«>wed myself to this 
enterprise, looking mtlicr to my immortal welfare, than to that 
which uoiiCvU'iis iiiy earthly bwly.” 

“ By the iiuiss,” said Jving liichard, “ lliou art a brave fclluw I 
Hark thee, Sir Knight, I love tlie iSeottish {icople: tliey ai-e 
hardy, though dogged and stubborn, iind, 1 tlimk, true men iu 
the main, tlmugh tlio necessity ot statu has Boinctinics constrained 
iheiii to be dissemblers. I deserve mii<iu love at tlicir hand, for 
I have voluntarily done wiiat they could not by arms have 
expirted from me, any iiioro than fnnn iny predecessors — I huVif 
ru-ostablished the forti’csscs of Roxburgh and Berwick, w'hicli 
lay in pledge U> England — I have restored your ancient boun- 
daries — and, ilnally, L have renounced a claim to homage u[M)n 
the crown of KngUud, which I thought unjustly forced on yon. 

1 have endeavoured to make honourable and independeut friends, 
where fuimer kings of England attempted only to uoiiipel tinwill- 
iBg and rebellious vassals.” 

** All tins you have done, my Lord King,” said Sir Kennet]i> 
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bowing — " All tliis you have done, by your royal treaty with our 
Bovcreigu at Canterbury. Therefore* have you me, luid many 
better iScottisli inoii, making war a}»iiinHt the infidels, under your 
banneiN, who would else have been ravn^ii^r your fioiitiers in 
England. If their iiunihors are now few, it ia hecaueo tlieu* live.-* 
have been freely waged .uid wasted."* 

“ T grant it true,” said the King ; “ and for Uie good ofliccH I 
have done your land, I ivquire you to I'umenibcr, that, us a 
prinripal member of tlie Chnstiun league, i liiive a right to know 
the negoeiations of my confederates. Do me, theretore, the j iistici- 
to tell me what 1 have a Jtitle to bo acquainted with, and wJiiuh i 
am certain to know more truly from you than Irom others.” 

“ My lord,” said the Soot, ** thus conjured, I will speak tho 
tiiuh; for 1 well believe that your purposes towards tlie principal 
obj '*t of our cxiM^diiiuu are single-hearted and Iionest ; and it is 
iiioi'i than 1 dare warrant for others of the Holy League. Be 
pleased, therefore, to know’, my ehargi* was to propose, through 
the medium of the hermit of Eiigaddi — a holy man, i-espected and 
protected by Saladm himself ” 

“A continuation of tho truce, I doubt not,” said Richard, 
hastily interrupting linn. 

“No, by Saint Andrew, my liege,” said tlio Scottish knight 
“ but the ostablishiiiont of a lasting iieace, .ml the withdrawing 
our arniio'i Iroiii Palestine.” 

“ Saint Ceorge !” said Richard, in .istonishmcnt — “ III as I 
liavc justly thought of them, 1 could not have dmimcd they w’oiild 
have humbled them*<elves to such dishonour. Speak, Sir Ken- 
neth, with what will did you carry such a message 1” 

“With right good will, iny lord,” said Kenneth; “beermse, 
when we luul lost our noble leailei', under whoso guidance alone 
1 hoped for victory , I saw none who could sucewd Inin likely to 
lead us to conquest, and I accounted it well m such ciiTuni >tanocs 
to avoid di'feat.” 

“ And on what conditions was ti is hopeful peace to bo con- 
tracted i” said King Riehaid, pain^iMy suppressing the passion 
witli wliieli liis heart ^'as almost bui#-tiiig. 

“ These were not intrusted to me, iny lord,” answ’ci'eil the 
Knight of the Couchant Leopard. “ I delivered tlicm sealed to 
the hermit.'* 

“And for what hold you this reverend hermit? — for fool, 
madman, traitor, or saint ?” said Richard. 

“ Uis folly, sire,” ivplied the shrewd Scottishmau, “ I hold to 
he assumed to win favour and I'cverence from the Pay nimrie, 
who regard madmen as the iu^ired of Heaven ; at least it seemed 
to mo as exhibited only occaidoiially, and not as mixing, like 
natural folly, witli the general tenor of his mind.” 

“ Shrewdly replied,” said the monarch, throwing himself back 
on his couch, from wliich he had half-raised liimself. — “ Now of 
his penitence ?” 
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“ His penitence,” continued Kenneth, appears to me sincere, 
and the fruits of remorse* fur some dreadful crime, for wliich he 
seems, ill his oiiii npiiiiun, oondeniiied to reprubation.” 

“ And fill* his policy *” said King Rirhai'd. 

Melliinks, niy loi-d,” said die j^ttibli knight, he despairs of 
tlic socui'ity of Palestine, as of his own salvation, by any means 
short of a miracle — at least, since die arm of Richard of England 
liath ceased to strike for it.” 

“ And therefore, the com ard policy of this hermit is like that 
of these miserable jtriiices, who, forgetful of their knighthood and 
their f.iith, are only resolved and detcmiiiied when the question 
is ivtreat, and, rather than go forward ng.imst an umied Saracen, 
would tmniplo in their Hight oier a dying ally !” • 

“ Might 1 BO f.ir pivsume, inj* Lonl King,” said the Scottish 
knight, “this discoHrse hut heats your disease, the enemy from 
whieh (.'liristendoin dreads inure evil, diaii from armed hosts of 
inhilela.” 

Tlio countenance of King Riclianl was, indeed, more flushed, 
and Ins action became more fevorislily vehement, as, with clenciied 
liaiid, ex]iandcd .arm, and flashing eyes, lie »'eiiied at once b> 
suffer under bodily ])aiu, and at tlic saiiio time under vexation of 
mind, whilo his high spirit led him to speak on, as it in contempt 
of both. 

“You can flatter, Sir Knight,” he said, “ but you cscajm me 
not. I must know more from jou th.iii }oii have yet told me. 
Saw jou my royal consort when at Erigaddi ?” 

“ To niy know Icdgo • - no, my lord,” replied Sir Kenneth, with 
considerable perturbation ; for he remembered the midnight pro- 
cession in the chapel of the rucks. 

“ I ask you,” said the King, in a sterner voice, “ whether you 
were not in the chapel of the ikarmcliti* nuns at Engnddi, and 
there saw Boreiig.iria, Queen of Eiiglaml, and the kulies of her 
Court, who went thither on pilgrimage !” 

“ My hud,” said Sir Iveiiiictli, “ I will speak the truth as in the 
confessional. In a subterranean chapel, to which the anchorite 
conducted me, I behold a eiioir of ladies do homage to a reliu of 
the highest sanctity ; but us 1 .^w not Mieir faces, nor licanl thoir 
voices, unless in the hyiiiiis which tl'.cy chanted, 1 cannot tell 
whether the Queen of England was of the bevy.” 

“ And was tlicro no one of these ladies known to you V* 

Sir Kenneth stood silent. 

“ I ask jou,” Kud Richard, raising himself on his elbow, “ as 
n knight and a gentleman, and I shall know b} your answer how* 
you value cither character — did you, or did you not, know any 
lady amongst tliat band of worshippers 1” 

“ My lo^,” said Kenneth, not witliout much hesitation, “ T 
might guess.” 

And 1 also may guess,” said the King, frowning sternly ; “ but 
it is enough. Leop^ as you arc, Sir Knight, beware tempting 
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tiie lion’s paw. llai’k ye — to become enamoured of tlio moon 
would be but an act of folly ; but to leap from the bsittlements of 
a lofty tower, in the wild hope of coming within her sphere, were 
self-destructive madness.” 

At tliis monicnt some bustling «as heard in the outer apart- 
ment, and the King, liastily cliaiigingto his more natural manner, 
said, “ Enough — begone — speed to Be Vaux, and send him 
hither with tho Arabian physician. My life for the faith of the 
Soldan ! Would he but abjure his false law, I would aid him 
with my sword to drive this scum of French and Austrians from 
hLs dominions, and think Palestine as well ruled by him as when 
her kings were anointed by the decree of Heaven itbulf.” 

Thu Ivnight of the Leopard i*etircd, and presently afterwards 
the chan l»erlain announced a deputation from tlic Council, who 
had come .0 wait on the Majesty of England. 

“ It IS well they allow that I am living yet,” was his reply. 
“ Win) are tho reverend ambassadors t” 

“ The Grand Master of the Templars, and the Marquis of 
Monthcrrat.” 

" Our brother of France loves not sick-beds,” said Richard ; 
‘‘ yet, had Philip been ill, T had stood by his couch long since. — 
Jocelyn, lay mo the <’ouch more fairl} , it is tumbled like a stormy 
sea — reach ino yonder steel mirror — pass a comb through my 
hair and beard. They look, indeed, liker a lion’s mane wau a 
Christian Tiiaii’h locks — bring water.” 

My lord,” said the trembling chamberlain, " the leeches say 
that cold water may be fatal.” 

To the foul liend with the leeches !” replied the monarch ; 
"if they cannot cui'C me, think you 1 will allow them to tor* 
ment 1110? — Tliere, then”— ho said, after having made his 
abjhitioiis, "admit the worshipful envoys ; tliey will now, J think, 
scarcely sec tlut disease has made Richard negligent of his 
perwiii."’ 

The celebrated Master of the Templars was a tall, thin, wai*- 
wom mail, with a slow yet penetrating c)- , and a brow on wliich a 
thousand dark intrigues had stamped a porliouof their obscurity. 
At the head of tliat singMl.tr body, to whom their order was every 
thing, and their individuality nodiuig — seeking tliu advaucement 
of its pout r, oven at the hazard of that very religion which tlie 
fmteniity were originally associated to protect — accused of heresy 
and witchcraft, although by their cbnracter Christian priests — 
suspected of secret league with the Soldan, tliough by oath de- 
voted to the protection of the Holy Temple, or its recovery — tlie 
whole order, and the whole persond character of its commander, 
or Grand Master, was a riddle, at die exposition of which most 
men sliuddered. Tho Grand Master was dressed in his white 
robes of solemnity, and ho bare tlic abacus, a mystic staff of office, 
the peculiar form of which has given rise to such singular conjec- 
tures and commentaries, leading to suspicions that this celebrated 
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fraternity of Christian knights were embodied under the foulest 
sjrmbols of Paganism. 

Gonrado of Montserrat had a much more pleasing exterior than 
the dark and mysterious priest-soldier by whom he was accom- 
panied. He was a handsome man, of middle age, or something 
past that term, bold in the field, sagacious in council, gay and 
gallant in times of festivity ; but, on the other hand, he was gene- 
rally accused of versatility, of a narrow and selfish ambition, of a 
desire to extend his own principality, without regard to the weal 
of the Latin Kingdom of Palestine, and of seeking his own in- 
terest, by private negotiations with Saladin, to tlio prejudice of 
tlie Christian leaguers. 

When the usual salutations had been made by these dignitarfes, 
and courteously returned by King Richard, the Marquis of Mont- 
serrat commenced an explanation of the motives of their visit, 
sent, as he said they were, by die anxious Kings ard Princes who 
composed the Council of the Crusaders, to inquire into tlie health 
of their magnanimous ally, the valiant King of England.** 

“ We know the importance in which the Princes of the Council 
hold our health,*’ replied the English King ; " and are well 
aware how much they must have suffered by suppressing all 
curiosity concerning it for fourteen days, for fear, doubtless, of 
aggravating our disorder, by ehowing their anxiety regarding the 
event.** 

The flow of the Marquis’s eloquence being checked, and he 
himself dirown into some confusion by this reply, his more austere 
companion tookup the thread of the conversation,and,with as much 
dry and brief gravity as was consistent with the presence wliicli 
he addressed, informed tlie King that they came from the Council, 
to pray, in the name of Christendom, ** that ho would not suffer 
his health to be tampered with by an infidel physician, said to bu 
despatched by Saladin, until the Council had ^en measures to 
remove or confirm the suspicion, which tliey at present conceived 
did attach itself to the mission of such a person.” 

"Grand Master of the Holy and Valiant Order of Knights 
Templars, and you. Most Noble Marquis of Montserrat,” replied 
Richard, " if it please you to retire into tlie adjoining pavilion, 
you shall presently see what account we make of tlie tender re- 
monstrances of our royal and princely colleagues in this most 
re^oua warfare.” 

^e Marquis and Grand Master retired accordingly ; nor had 
they been many minutes in the outward pavilion when the East- 
ern physician arrived, accompanied by tlie Baron of Gilsland, and 
Kenneth of Scotland. The baron, however, was a little later of 
entering the tent than the other two^ stopping, perchance, to issue 
some o^ers to the warders without. 

As the Arabian physician entered, he made his obeisance, 
after the Orientid fashion, to flie Max^uis and Grand Master, 
whoso dignity was apparent^ both from their appearance and 
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tiieir bearing. The Grand Master returned the salutation with an 
expression of disdainful coldness, the Marquis, with the popular 
courtesy which he habitually practised to nirn of every rank and 
nation. There was a pause ; for tlie Scottish knight, waiting for 
the arrival of De Vaiix, presumed not, of his own authority, to 
enter the tent of the King of England, and, during this interval, 
the Grand Master sternly demanded of the Moshni, — “ Infidel, 
hast thou tlic courage to practise tliiiic art upon the person of an 
anointed sovereign of the Christian host t” 

“ The sun of Allah,” answered the sago, “ shines on the Naza- 
rene as well as on the true believer, and his servant dare make 
no distinction betwixt tliem, when called on to exercise his 
art of healing.” 

Misbelieving Hakim,” said the Grand Master, "or whatso- 
ever tlii-v call thee for an unbaptized slave of darkness, dost thou 
well knew, that thou shalt be torn asiiiider by wild horses should 
King Richard die under thy charge 1” 

" That were hard justice,” answered the physician : " seeing 
that I can but use human means, and tliat the issue is written in 
the book of light.” 

" Nay, reverend and valiant Grand Master,” said the Marquis 
of Montserrat, " consider that tins learned man is not acquainted 
with our Christian order, adofited in tlie fear of God, and for the 
safety of his anointed. — Be it known unto tliei*, grave physi- 
cian, whose skill we doubt not, that your wisest course is to repair 
to the preseiKs' of the illustrious (kiuncil of our Holy League, 
and there to give account and reckoning to such wise and learned 
leeches as they shall nominate, concerning your moans of process 
and cure of this illustrious patient ; so shall ^ou escape all the 
danger, which, rashly taking such a high matter upon your sole 
answer, you may else most likely incur.” 

" My lords,” said El Hakim, " I understand you well. Bat 
knowledge hath its champions as well as your military jrt, 
nay, hath sometimes had its martyrs as well as religion. 1 have 
the command of my sovereign, the Sotdnn Saladin, to heal this 
Nazarenc King, and, witJi tho blessing of tlie Prophet, I will 
obey his commands. If 1 fail, yr wear swords thirsting lor tho 
lilood of the faithful, and I proffer my body to your weapons. 
But 1 will not reason w'ith one uncircumcised upon the virtue 
of the medicines of which T have obtained knowledge, through 
Uie grace of tlie Prophet, and 1 pray you interpose no delay 
between me and my oifice.” 

" Who talks of delay *'* said the Baron Do Vaux, hastily entering 
the tent ; " wn have had but too much already. — T salute you, 
my Lord of Montserrat, and you, valiant Grand Master. But 
I must presently pass with tliis learned physician to the bedside 
of my master.” 

" My lord,” said the Marquis, in Norman French, or the lan- 
guage of Ouie, as it was then called, " are you well advised that we 
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came to eapostulate nn dio part of the Council of the Monarchs 
and Princes of the Crusade, against the risk of ])erniitting an 
infidel and hlastcrn physician to tamper with a health bo valuable 
as that of your master King Richard.” 

" Noble* Lord Marquis,” replied die Englishman, blundy, “ 1 
can neither use many words, nor do I delight in hsteiiing to diem 
— moreover, 1 am much niora ready to believe what my eyes 
have seen, than what my ears have he.ard. I am satisfied that 
diis heathen can cuto the sickness of King Richard, and 1 believe 
and trust he will labour to do so. Time is pivcious. If Mahom' 
med — may God’s curse be on him ! — stood at the door of the 
tent, with such fair purpost'as this Adonbcccl Ilakim entertains, 
1 would hold it sin to delay lum for a minuto. — So, give«}e 
God’en, iny lords.” 

“ Nay, but,” said Conrade of Montserrat, " the King liimscif 
said we should be present when this sainc physicuiii dealt upon 
him.” 

The baron whispered the chamberlain, probably to know 
whether the Manpiis spoke truly, and then replied, My lords, 
if you will hold your patience, you are welcome to enter with us ; 
but if you iutcrniiit, by action or threat, tins accoiiiiilishcd phy- 
sician in his duty, be it known, that, without respect to your high 
quality, 1 will enforce your alisence from Riuliard’s tent ; for 
know, 1 am so well satisfied with the virtue of tins man’s nicdi- 
ciiiea, that were Richard himself to refuse them, by our Lady of 
L.anerco8t, 1 think I could find in my liuait to force him to 
take the means of Ins cure whether he would or no. — Move 
onward, El Hakim.” 

The last word was spoken in the lingua franca, and instantly 
obeyed by the physician. The Grand Master looked grimly on 
tlie unceremonious old soldiei, but, on rxcliaiigiiig a glance with 
tlie Marquis, smoothed his frowning brow as well os he could, 
and both followed De Vaux and the Arabian into the inner tent, 
where Richard lay expecting them, with that impatience with 
which the sick patient watches the step of his physician. Sir 
Kenneth, whose attendance seemed neither asked nor prohibited, 
felt liimself, by the circumstances in which he stood, entitled U> 
follow these high dignitaries, but, conscious of Ins inferior pow'cr 
and rank, remained aloof during the scene which took place. 

Richaid, when tliey entered Ins apartment, immediately 
exclaimed, " So ho ! a goodly fellowship conic to see Richard 
take his leap in the dark. — My noble allies, I greet you as the 
representatives of our assembled league ; Richard will .*igain be 
amount you in his fanner fashion, or ye shall bear to tlie grave 
what is left of him. — Do Vaux, lives he or dies he, thou hast tlie 

thanks of tliy prince There is yet another — bi'f tins fever 

hath wasted my eyesight — what, the bold who would climb 
Heaven without a I^der 1 — be is welcome too. — Come, Sir 
Hakun, to the work, to the work.” 
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The physician, who had already informed himself of the various 
symptoms of the King’s illness, now felt his pulse for a long time, 
and with deep attention, while all around stood silent, and in 
breathless expectation. The sage next filled a cup with spring 
water, and dipt into it the small red purse, which, as formerly, he 
took from liis bosom. Wlien be seemed to tliink it sufficiently 
medicated, he was about to offer it to the sovereign, who prevented 
him, by saying, Hold an instant. — Thou hast felt my pulse — 
let me lay my finger on thine. — I too, as becomes a good knight, 
know somctliing of tliine art.** 

The Arabian }iclded.his hand without hesitation, and his long 
slender dark fingci's were, for an instant, enclosed, and almost 
bulled, iu the large cnfoldment of King Richard’s hand. 

H -I blood beats calm as an infant’s” — said tlie King ; “so 
throb I' 't theirs who poison princes. De Vanx, whether we live 
or dir, iismiss this H;i]<im with honour and safety — Commend 
us, friend, to the noble Saladin. Should I die, it is without doubt 
of his faith — shouhl 1 live, it will be to thank him as a warrior 
would desire to bo Uiaiiked.” 

He then raised himself in bed, took the cup in his hand, and, 
turning to tho Marquis and tlie Grand Master, — “ Mark what I 
say, and let my royal brethren pledge mo in Cyprus wine — * To 
the immortal honour of the first Crusader, who shall strike lance 
or SMord on the gate of Jerusalem ; and to the shame auJ eter- 
nal infimy of whomsoever shall turn back from tlie plough on 
which he hath laid liis hand !’ ” 

He drained the cup to the bottom, resigned it to the Arabian, 
and sunk back, os if exhausted, upon the cushions which were 
arranged to ivceive him. The physician, then, with silent but 
expressive signs, directed that all should leave the tent excepting 
himself and De Yaux, whom no remonstrance could induce to 
withdraw. The apartment was cleared accordingly. 


CHAPTER X 

And now T will unclasp a secret book, 

A nd , to yoiar qulck-ronoelvuig discontent, 

1 'll read von matter deep nna dangerous, 

ffmrr ir. Part f. 

Thk Marquis of Montserrat, and tho Grand Master of the 
Knights Templars, stood together in the front of the royal pari- 
lion, within winch this singular scene had passed, and beheld a 
strong guard of bills and bows drawn out to form a circle aroiuid 
it, and keep at distance all wliidi might disturb the sleeping 
monarch. Tlie soldiers wore tiie downcast, silent, and sullen 
looks, with which they trul their arms at a funeral, and stepped 
with BucIi caution that yon could not hear a buckler ring, or a 
sword clatter, though so many men in armour were moving 
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around the tent. They lowered their weapons in deep reverence, 
as the dignitaries pa&sed through tlieir files, but widi the same 
profound silence. 

** There is a change of cheer among tliese island dogs,” said 
tlie Grand Master to Coiirade, when they had passed Richard’s 
guards. " Wiiat hoarse tumult and revel used to be before tliis 
pavilion ! nought but pitching the bar, hurling the ball, wrestling, 
roaring of songs, clattering of wine-pots, and qiiafling of flagons, 
among these burly yeomen, as if tliey were holding sonic country 
wake, with a Maypole iu the midst of them, instead of a royal 
standard.” 

" Mastiffs arc a faithful race,” said Conradc ; " and the Kjpg 
tlicir master h.as won their love by being roady to wrestle, brawl, 
or revel amongst the foremost of them, whenever the humour 
seized him.” 

“ He is totally compounded of humours,” said tiio Grand Mas- 
ter. Marked you tlie pledge he gave us, instead of a prayer, 
over his grace-cup yonder 1” 

" He would have felt it a grace-cup, and a well spiced one too,” 
said tlie Marquis, " were S.'dadin like any other Turk that ever 
wore turban, or turned him to Mecca at call of the Muezzin. Hut 
he affects faitli, and honour, and generosity,— as il it were for 
an unliaptizcd dog like him to practise the virtuous bearing of a 
Christian knight 1 It is said he hath applied to Richard to be 
admitted within tlie pale of chivalry.” 

By Saint Bernard !” exclaimed the Grand Master, " it were 
time then to throw off our belts and spuro. Sir Coiirade, deface 
our armorial bearings, and renounce our burgoiiets, if the highest 
honour of Christianity were cuuferrod on an uucliristcncd Tm’k 
of ton pence.” 

"You rate tlie Soldau cheap,” replied the Marquis; 
though he be a likely man, I have sccu a better hcatlicn sold tor 
forty pence at the bagnio.” 

Tliey w’ere now near their horses, which stood at some distance 
from tlie royal tent, prancing among the gallant train of esquires 
and pages by whom they were attended, wlieii Conradc, alter a 
moment’s pause, propowd tliat they should enjoy the coolness of 
the evening breeze which lud arisen, and, dismissing tlieir steeds 
and attendants, walk homewards to their own quarters, through 
tlie lines of the extended Christian camp. The Grand Master 
assented, aud they proceeded to walk together accordingly, avoid- 
ing, as if by mutual consent, tlie more iuhalMtcd parts of tlie can- 
vass city, and tracing the broad esplanade which lay between tlie 
tents and tlie external defences, where tliey could coiiverse in 
private, and unmarked, save by the sentiuels as they passed 
them. 

Th^ spoke for a time upon the military points aud pre^an- 
dons for defence ; but this sort of discourse, in which neither 
seemed to take interest, at length died away, aud there was a long 
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pause, which terminated by tlie Marquis of Montserrat stopping 
shorty like a man who has formed a sudden resolution, and, gaz- 
ing for some moments on the dark inflexible countenance of tho 
Graud Master, he at length addressed him thus: — “Might it 
consist with your valour and sanctity, reverend Sir Giles Ainaury, 
1 would pray you fur once to lay aside the dark vizor which you 
wear, and to converse with a friend barefaced.” 

The Templar half smiled. 

“ There are light'Coluured masks,” ho said, “ as well as dark 
vizors, and tho one conceals the natural features as completely as 
the other.” 

“ Be it so,” said tho Marquis, putting his hand to his chin, and 
withdr»wing it with the action of one who unmasks himself ; 
“there !ies my disguise. And now, what think you, as touching 
the iiitoi ests of your own order, of the prospects of this Crusadel” 
“ 'L'his is tearing the veil from my thoughts rather tlian expos- 
ing your nwii,” said the Grand Master ; “yet 1 will reply with a 
parable told to me by a santon of die desert. — * A certain far- 
mer prayed to Heaven for rain, and murmured when it fell not 
at his need. To punish his impatience, Allah,* said the santon, 
* sent die Euphrntes upon his farm, and he was destroyed with 
all his [Kifaiiessinns, even by the granting of his own wishes.* ** 

“ Most truly spoken,** said die Marquis Conrade ; “ would that 
tho ocean had swallowed up nineteen parts of the armaments of 
these western princes ! what remained would better have served 
die purpose of the Christian nobles of Palestine, the wretched 
remnant of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. Left to ourselves, 
we might have bent to the storm, or, moderately supported with 
money and troops, we might have compelled Saladin to respect 
our valour, and grant us pqace and protection on easy terms. 
But from die extremity of danger with which this powerful Cru- 
sade threatens the Soldan, we cannot suppose, should it pass over, 
that the Saracen will siifler any one of as to liold possessions or 
principalities in Syria, far less permit the existence of the Cliiis- 
dan military fraternides, from whom d oy have experienced so 
much niiscliief.” 

' “ Ay, but,** said the Templar, “ these adventurous Crusaders 
may succeed, and again plant the CroM on the thilwarks of Zion.** 
“ And what will that advantage either die Order of the Tem- 
plars, or Conrade of Montserrat t” said die Marquis. 

“ You it may advantage,” replied tho Grand Master. “ Con- 
rade of Montserrat might become Conrade King of Jerusalem.” 

“ That sounds like something,’* said the Marquis, “ and yet it 
rings but hollow. — Godfrey of Bouillon might well choose the 
crown of dioms for his emblem. Grand Master, I will confess 
to you I have caught some attachment to the Eastern form of 
government : A pure and simple monarchy should consist but 
of king and subjects. Such is Ae simple and primitive stnicture 
— a shepherd and bis flock. All this internal chain of feudal 
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dependence is artificial and sophisticated, and I would rather hold 
the baton of my poor insrquisate with a finn gripe, and wield it 
after my pleasure, than tlie sceptre of a monarch, to be in effect 
restrained and curbed by the will of as many praud feudal barons 
as hold land under the Assize of Jerusalem. * A King should 
tread freely. Grand Master, and should not be controlled by here 
.1 ditch, and there a fence — here a feudal privilege, and there a 
mail-clad b:ii*on, with his sword in Ins hand to maintain it. To 
sum tile whole, I am aware that Guy de Lusignan’s claims to tlie 
throne would be preferred to mine, if Bichat recovers, and has 
aught to say in the choice.’* 

Enough,” said the Grand Master ; “ thou hast indeed con- 
vinced me of thy sincerity. Otliers may hold the same opinioAs, 
but few, sa\e Conrade of lilontscrrat, dared frankly avow that he 
desires not the restitution of the kingiloin of Jerusalem, but rather 
prefers being master of a portion of its fragments ; like the liar- 
liaroiis islanders who labour not for the deliverance of a goodly 
vessel from tlie billows, expecUng ratlier to enrich themselves at 
the expense of the wreck.” 

** Thou wilt not betray my counsel I” said Conrade, looking 
sharply and suspiciously. ‘‘Know, fi>r ciTtaiii, that iny tongue 
shall never wrong my head, nor niy hand forsake the defence of 
citlier. Tni]ie.icli me if thou wilt — 1 am prepared to defend my- 
self In the lists against the best Templar who ever laid lance in 
rest.” 

“ Yet thou start’st somewhat suddenly for so bold a steed,” 
said tlie Grand Master. “ However, 1 swear to tliec by the Holy 
Temple, which our Order is sworn to defend, that 1 will keep 
counsel with tlice as a true comrade.” 

“ By which Temple )” said the Marquis of Montserrat, whose 
lovo of sarcasm often outran his policy iind discretion ; “ swearest 
thou by that on the lull of Zion, which was built by King Solo- 
mon, nr by tliat symbolical, emblematical edifice, which is said to 
be spoken of in llie councils held in tlie vaults of your Precepto- 
ries, as something which infers the aggrandisement of thy valiant 
and venerable Order !” 

The Templar scowled upon him with an eye of death, but an- 
swered calmly, “ By whatever Temple I swear, be assured. Lord 
Marquis, my oath is sacred. — 1 would 1 knew how to bind 
by one of equal obligation.” 

“ 1 will swear truUi to thee,” said the Marquis, laughing, " by 
the Earl’s coronet, which 1 hope to convert, ere these wars are 
over, into something better. It feels cold on my brow, that same 
slight coronal ; a duke’s cap of mainteuance were a better pro- 
tection against such a niglit-breeze as now blows, and a king’s 
crown more preferable s^l, being lined with comfort.'ible ermine 
and velvet. In a word, our interests bind us together ; for think 
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not. Lord Grand Master, tliat, y/ere these allied Princes to regain 
JcruBalem, and place a king of their own riioosing there, 3iey 
would suffer your Order, any more than my poor marquisate, to 
retain the independence which we now hold. No, by Our Lady ! 
In such case, the proud Knights of Saint John must again spread 
plasters, and dress plague-sores, in the hospitals ; and you, most 
puissant and venerable Knights of tlio Temple, must return to 
your condition of simple men-at-arms, sleep three on a pallet, and 
mount two upon one none, as your present seal still expresses to 
have been your ancient most simple custom.** 

" The rank, privileges, and opulence of our Order prevent so 
much degradation us you threaten,’* said the Templar, haughtily. 

" 'I'liese are your bane,** said Conrade of Montserrat ; " and 
you, a 4 well os 1, reverend Grand Muster, know, that, wero the 
allied I'vinccs to bo successful in Palestine, it would be their fint 
point oi policy to abate the independence of your Order, which, 
but for tlic protectiou of our holy father the Pope, and the neces- 
sity of employing your valour in tlio conquest of Palestine, you 
would long since have experienced. Give them complete success, 
aud you will be flung aside, as tlie splinters of a broken lance arc 
tossed out of the tilt-yard.” 

“ There may be truth in what you say,” said the Templar, 
darkly smiling ; ** but what were our hopes should the allies with- 
draw dieir forces, and leave Palestine in the grasp of Saladin t” 

« Great and assured,” replied Conrade ; ** the Soldan would 
give large provinces to maintain at his behest a body of well- 
appointed Frankish lances. In Egypt, in Persia, an hundred 
such auxiliaries, joined to his owu light cavalry, would turn the 
battle against tlie most fearful odds. This dependence would be 
but for a time — perhaps during the life of this enterprising Sol- 
dan — but, in die East, empires arise like mushrooms. Suppose 
him dead, and ns strengthened wiUi a constant succession of tiery 
aud adventurous spirits from Eui'ope, w'hat might we not hoiie to 
achioe, uncontrolled by these monarclis, whose dignity throws 
us at present into the shade — and, wcr‘ they to remain here, and 
succeed in this expeditior, would willingly crasign us for ever to 
.degTAdation and dependence t” 

“ You say well, my Lord Marquis,” said Ihe Grand Master ; 
** and yonr words find an echo in my bosom. Yet must we be 
cautious ; Philip of France is wise as well as valiant.” 

** True, and will be therefore the mime easily diverted from an 
expedition, to which, in a moment of enthusiasm, or urged by liis 
nobles, he rashly bound himself. Ho is jealous of King Richard, 
his natural enemy, and tongs to return to prosecute plans of am- 
bition nearer to Paris than Palestine. Any fair pretence will 
serve him for withdrawing irum a scene, in which he is aware he 
is wasting the force of his kingdom.” 

" And tlie Duke of Austria !” said tlie Templar. 

" Oh, touching the Duke,” returned Connule, ** hia self-conceit 
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and folly lead him to the same conoluRione as do Philip’s policy 
and wisdom. He conceives himself, God help the while, ungrate- 
fully treated, because men’s mouths, — even those of his own 
minne-rim/en ,* — arc filled with the praises of King lUchard, 
whom ho fears and hates, and in whose harm he would rejoice, 
like those unbred dastardly curs, who, if the foremost of the pack 
is hurt by the gripe of the wolf, are *muck more likely to assail 
the sufferer from behind, tlian to come to his assistance. — But 
wherefore tell I this to thee, save to shew tliat I am in sincerity 
in desiring that this league be broken up, and the country freed 
of these great moiiarclis with their hosts 1 and thou well hnowest, 
and hast thyself seen, how all the princes of influence and power, 
one alone cxceiited, are eager to enter into treaty witli tlid 
Soldan.” 

“ 1 acknowled^ it,” said the Templar ; ” he were blind that 
had not seen tliis in their last deliberations. But lift yet thy 
mask an inch higher, and tell me thy real reason for pressing 
upon the Council that Nortliem Englishman, or Scot, or whatever 
you call yonder Knight of tlie Leopard, to carry tlieir proposals 
for a treaty 1 ” 

" There was a policy in it,” replied the Italian ; “ his character 
of native of Britain was sufficient to meet what ^ladin required, 
who know him to belong to tlie band of llichard, while his cha- 
racter of Scot, and certain oUicr personal grudges which I wot of, 
rendered it most unlikely that our envoy should, on his return, 
hold any communication with die sick-bed of Kichard, to whom 
Ill's presence was ever unacceptable.” 

Oh, too fine-spun policy,” said the Grand Master ; " trust me, 
diat Itdiau spiders’ webs will never bind this unshorn Samson of 
the Isle — well if you can do it widi new cords, and diose of the 
toughest. See you not that die envoy whom you have selected 
80 carefully, hath brought us, in tliis piiysiciaii, the means of re- 
storing die lion-hearted, bull-necked Englishman, to prosecute his 
Crusading enterprise ; and, so soon as lie is able once more to 
rush on, which of die princes doiw liold back ! — They must fol- 
low him for very sliame, aldiough diey would march uuder the 
banner of Satan os soon.” 

“ Be content,” said Courade of Moiiteerrat ; “ ere this phj'si- 
cian, if he work by any thing short of miraculous agency, can 
accomplish Ricliard’s cure, it may be possible to put some open 
rupture betwixt die Frenchman, at least the Austrian, and bis 
allies of England, so that the breach shall be irreconcilable ; and 
Richard may arise from his bed, perhaps to command his own 
native troops, but never again, by bis sole energy, to wield the 
force of tile whole Crusade.” 

" Thou art a willing archer,” sud the Templar ; " bnt, Cnnndo 
of Montserrat, thy bow is over slack to carry an arrow to the 
mark.” 


* The Germu mtautreb were n tenned. 
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He then stopt short, cast a suspicious f;lance to see that no one 
overheard him, and taking Coiirade by the hand, pressed it 
eagerly as lie looked the Italian in the face, and repeated slowly, 

— " Richard arise from his bed, says’t thou t — Conrade, he must 
never arise !’* 

The Marquis of Montserrat started — “What ! — spoke yon 
of Richard of England — of Coeur de Lion — the champion of 
Christendom t" 

His clii'ck turned pale, and his knees trembled as he spoke. 
The Templar looked at him, with his iron visage contorted into a 
Hinile of coiiteinpt. 

“ Know’st thou what thou look’st like, Sir Conrade, at this 
m iment 1 Not like tlie politic and valiant Marquis of Montserrat 

— ii.(t like him who would direct the Council of Princes, and de- 
tenn uo the fate of empires — but like a novice, who, stumbling 
upon a conjuration in his master’s book of gramarye, has raised 
the devil when he least thought of it, and now stands terrified at 
tlie spirit winch appears before him.” 

“ I grant you,” said Conrade, recovering himself, “ that — un- 
less some other sure road could be discovered — thou hast hinted 
at that which leads most direct to our purpose. But, blessed 
Mary 1 we shall become the cunic of all Europe, the malediction 
of every one, from the Pojje on his throne to the very beggar at 
the church-gate, who, ragged and leprous, in the last extremity 
of human wretchedness, shall bless himself that he is ncitlier Giles 
Amaury, nor Conrade of Montserrat.” 

“ If thou takest it thus,” said the Grand Master, with the same 
composure which characterized him all through this remarkable 
dialogue, “ let us hold there has nothing passed between us - - 
that we have spoken iu our sleep — have awakened, and the vision 
is gone.” 

“It never can depart,” answered Conrade. 

“ Visions of ducal crowns and kingly diadems are, indeed, some- 
what tenacious of their place iu the imagination,” replied the 
Grand Master. 

“ Well,” answered Conrade, “ let me but first try to break 
peace between Austria and England.” 

They parted. — Conrade remained standing still upon the spot, 
and watehing the flowing white cloak of the Templar, as he 
stalked slowly away, and gradually disappeared amid the fast- 
sinking darkness of the Oriental night. Proud, ambitious, unscru- 
pulous, and politic, the Marquis of Montserrat was yet not cruel 
by nature. He was a voluptuary and an epicurean, and, like 
many who profess tins character, was averse, even upon selfish 
motives, from inflicting pain, or witnessing acts of cruelty ; and 
he retained also a general sense of respect tor his own reputation, 
which sometimes supplies the want of the better principles by 
which reputation is to be maintained. 

“ 1 have,” he said, as his eyes still watched tlie point at which 
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lie had seen the last bliglit wave of tiie Templar’s mantle, — "I 
have, in truth, raised the devil witli a vengeance I Who would 
have thought this stern ascetic Grand Master, whose whole fortune 
and misfortune is merged in that of liis order, would bo willing 
to do more for its advancement, tlian 1 who labour for my own 
interest? To cheek this add (Vubade was my motive, indeed, 
but 1 durst not think on the ready mode which this deterniined 
pricbt has dared to suggest — yet it is the sui-cst — perhaps even 
tlie safest.” 

Such weru the Marquis’s meditations, when his muttered 
soliloquy was bmken by a voicc' from a little distance, which pro* 
claimed with the emphatic tone of a herald, — Remember the 
Holy Sepulchre !” * 

The exhortation was echoed from |>ost to post, fur it was tho 
duty of the sentinels to ruisi' tins cry from time to time upon their 
peiiodical watch, that tlie host of the Crusadcra might always have 
111 their remembrance the purpose of then* being in arms. But 
though Conrade was f.imili.ir with the custom, and had lieai*d tlie 
warning voice on all fonner occasions as a matter of habit ; yot 
it came at tho present inonieiit so strongly in contact with his own 
train of thought, that it seemed a voice tiom Heaven warning him 
against the iniquity w hich his heart nicditaU'd. Ho looked around 
anxiously, as d, like the patruircli ot old, though from very diffe* 
rout circuinstnuces, lie was expecting sonic ram caught in a thicket 
— some substitution fur tho s.U'rifice, winch his comradu proposeii 
to offer, not to the Supreme Ilcing, but to tho Mulocli of their own 
ambition. As bo looked, the broad folds of tlio ensign of England, 
heavily distending itself to the failing niglit-bi'eo/.e, caught his 
eye. It was displayed upon an artificial mound, nearly in tho 
midst of die camp, which [lerhaps of old sonic ilebrew chief or 
champion had chosen ns a inomurial of liis place of rest, if so, 
die name was now forgotten, and tho Cnueulers had ehristeued it 
.Saint George’s Mount, because from that commanding height die 
banner of England was suporeinuieiitly displayed, as il an emblem 
of sovereignty over the many distinguished, noble, and even royal 
ensigns, which floated in lower situations. 

A quick intellect like that of Cuiirado catches ideas from die 
glance of a moment. A single hmk on the standard seemed to 
dispel die uncertainty of mind which had affected him. He 
walked to his pavilion with die hasty and deterniined step of one 
who has adopted a plan which he is resolved to achieve, dismissed 
the almost {iriiiccly train who waited to attend him, and, as he 
committed himself to his couch, iniittorcd his amended resolu- 
tion, diat the milder means are to be ti’ied before the more dea* 
licrate are resorted to. 

" To-morrow,” he said , " T sit at the board of the Archduke of 
Austria — we will see what can be done to advance our purpose, 
before prosecuting the dark sug^dons of this Templar.” 
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CHAPTER XL 

One tiling In ccrtnin in our Nortliem land. 

Allow that birtli, or valour, weiillli, or wit, 
flive encli precedence to tlieir poMessor, 

Knvy, that follows on such eminence. 

As conics the lytiie-Iiouiid on the roebuck’s trace, 

Shall pull them down each one. 

Sir l)AVrD Li.ndsat. 

Lbofoldj Grand Duke of Austria, was tlio first possessor of 
tliwt noble country to whom the princely rank belonged. He had 
been raised to the ducal sway in tho Gernian empire, on account 
of l‘is near relationship to the Emperor, Henry tlic Stern, and 
held under his government the finest provinces which are watered 
by tlie Danube. His character has been stained in history, on 
account of one action of violence and perfidy, whicli arose out of 
these very transaetioiis in the Holy Land ; and yet the shamo of 
having made Richard a prisoner, when he I'etiiriicd through his 
dominions, unattended, and in disguise, was not luie which flowed 
from Leopold’s natural disposition. Ho was rather a weak and a 
vain, than an ambitious or tyrannical prince. His mental powers 
resembled the qualities of his ^lerson. He was tall, strong, and 
handsome, with a complexion in which red and white was strongly 
contrasted, and had lung flowing locks of fair hair. But there 
was an awkwardness in his gait, which seemed as if his size was 
not animated by energy suflicient to put in motion such a moss ; 
and in the same maimer, wearing the ricliest dresses, it always 
seemed as if tliey became him not As a prince, he appeared too 
little familiar with his own dignity, and being often at a loss how 
to assert his authority when the occasion demanded it, he fre- 
quently thought himself obhged to recover, by acts and ‘ xpres- 
sions of ill-timed violence, the grouiid which iniglit have been 
easily and gracefully maintained by a little more presence of 
mind in the beginning of die control • . sy. 

Nut only were diese deficiencies visible to others, but the Arch- 
duke himself could nut but sometimes entertain a painful con- 
sciousness that he was not altogetlier fit to maiutuu and assert 
the high rank which he had acquired ; and to diis was joined tho 
strong, and sometimes (he just suspicion, tliat odiera esteemed 
him lighdy accordingly. 

When he first join^ the Crusade, wiUi a most princely atten- 
dance, Leopold liad desired mucli to enjoy the friendsliip and 
intimaev of Richard, and had made such advances towards culti- 
vating his regard, as tho King of England ought, in policy, to 
have received and answered. But tlie Archduke, though not 
deficient in bravery, was so infinitely inferior to Coeur de Lion in 
that ardour of mind which wooed danger as a bride, that tlio 
Kiiig very soon held him in a certain degree of contempt. Richard, 
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aim, as a Norman Prince, a people with whom temperance was 
habitual, despirnd tlie inclination of the German for the pleasures 
of the tabic, and particularly lua liberal indulgence in the use of 
wine. For these and other personal reasons, the King of Eng- 
land very soon looked upon the Austrian Prince with feelings of 
contempt, which he was at no pains to conceal or modify, and 
which, therefore, were speedily remarked, and returned with deep 
hatred, by the suspicious Leopold. The discord between tliem was 
fanned by the secret and politic arts of Philip of France, one of 
the most sagacious mnnarchs of the time, who, dreading tlie fieiy 
and overbearing character of Richard, considering him as his 
natural rival, and feeling offended, moreover, at tlie dictatorial 
manner in which he, a vassal of Franco for his continental do-* 
mains, conducted himself towards his liego lord, endeavoured to 
strengUicii his own jiarty, and weaken tliat of Richard, by uniting 
the Crusading princes of inferior degree, in resistance to what ho 
termed tiio usurping authonty of tlie King of England. Such was 
tlie state of politics and opinions entertained by tlie Archduke of 
Austria, when Conradc of Montserrat resolved upon employing 
his jealousy of England as the means of dii,6olviiig, or loosening 
at least, tlie league of tlie Crusaders. 

Tho time which he chose for his visit was noon, and the pre- 
tence, to present tho Archduke witli some choice Cyprus wino 
which hod lately fallen into his Iiands, and discuss its comparative 
merits witli those of Hungary and of tlie Rhine. An inUmation 
of his purpose was of coui'se aiisncrcd by a courteous invitation 
to partake of the Arcliducal meal, and every effort was used to 
render it fitting the splendour of a sovereign prince. Yet, tho 
refined taste of tlie Italian saw more cumbrous profusion, than 
elegance or splendimr, iii the display of provisions under which 
the board groaned. 

The Germany though still possessing the martial and frank 
character of their ancestors, who subdued the Roman empire, had 
retained withal no slight tinge of tlieir barbarism. The practices 
and principles of chivalry were not carried to such a nice pitch 
amonmt them, as amongst the French and English knights, nor 
were Uiey strict observers of the prescribed rules of society, which 
among those nations were supposed to express the height of 
civilization. Sitting at the table of the Archduke, Cunrade was 
at once stunned and amused, with the clang of Teutonic sounds 
afasaultiug his ears on all sides, notwithstanding tho solemnity of a 
princely banquet. Their dress seemed equally fantastic to him, 
many of tlie Austrian nobles retaining their long beards, and 
almost all of them wearing diort jerkins of various colour^ cut, 
and flourished, and fringed, in a manner not common in Western 
Europe. 

Numbers of dependents, old and yonn^, attended in the 
pavilion, mingled at times in die oonversauon, received from 
their masters the relics of the entertainment and devoured them 
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as tliey stood behind the bacUs of the company. Jesters, dwarfs, 
and minstrels, were there in unusual numbers, and more noisy 
and intrusive than tliey were permitted to be in better regulated 
CMiciety. As they were allowed to share freely in the wine, which 
flowed round in hirge quantities, their licensed tumult was tlie 
more excessive. 

All this while, and in the midst of a clamour and confusion, 
which would better have become a German tavern during a fair, 
than the tent of a sovereign prince, the Archduke was waited 
uiion with a miiiutenoss of foi-ni and observance, which showed 
liow anxious ho was to maintain rigidly tlie state and character 
t<i which his elevation had entitled linn. He was served on tlie 
knee, and only by pages of noble blood, fed upon plate of silver, 
and ilrank his Tokay and Uhcnish wines from a cup of gold. 
His lucal mantle was splendidly adorned with ennine, his coronet 
might have equalled in value a royal crown, and his feet, cased in 
velvet shoes (tiie length of which, peaks included, might be two 
feet,) rested upon a footstool of solid silver. But it served partly 
to iutimato the character of the man, that, although desirous to 
shew attention to the Marquis of Montserrat, whom he had 
courteously placed at His right hand, he gave much more of Ins 
attention to his sprueh-gprecher, that is, his man of conversation, 
or tayer o/aaylnys, who stood behind the Duke’s right shoulder. 

Tins personage was well attired, in a coat and doublet of black 
velvet, the last of which was decuratod with various silver and 
gold coins, stitched upon it, in memory of the munificent princes 
who had conferred them, and bearing a short staff, to which also 
bunches of silver coins were attached by rings, which lie jingled 
by way of attracting atlention, when ho was about to say any 
tiling which he judged worthy of it. This pci-son’s capacity in 
tlie household of the Archduke, was somewhat betwixt that of a 
iiiiiistrel and a counsellor ; he was by turns a flatterer, a poet, and 
ail orator ; and tlmse who de-iiicd to be well with the Duke, gene* 
rally studied to gain the good-will oi the tpruch-tpreehtr. 

Lest too niucli of this officer's wi 'oin sliould become tiresome, 
tlie Duke’s other shoulder w'us occupied by his hoff-narr, or court 
jester, called Jonas .Seliwankcr, who made almost as niiicli noise 
with his fool’s-cap, bells, and bauble, as did the orator, or man of 
talk, with his jingling baton. 

These two peiTsoiiages tlirew out grave and comic nonsense 
alternately, while their master, laughing or applauding tlicm him- 
self, yet carefully watched the countenance of his noble guest, to 
discei'n what impressions .so accomplished a cavalier received 
from this diB))lay of Austrian cloquuuce and wit. It is hard to 
say whether the man of wisdom or the man of fully contributed 
must to the amusement of the party, or stood highest in tlie esti- 
mation of their princely master ; but the sallies of both seemed 
excellently well received. SonieUmcs they became rivals for the 
conversation, and clanged tlieur fiuppors in emulatiou of each 
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Other, with a most alarming contention ; but, in general, they 
Bceined on such good terms, and eo accustomed to support each 
other's play, that the upruch-tprecher often condescended to follow 
up tlie jester’s witticisms with an explanation, to render them 
more obvious to the capacity of the audience; so that his wisdom 
became a sort of commentary on the buffoon’s folly. And some- 
times, in requital, the koff-narrt with a pithy jest, wound up the 
conclusion of the orator's tedious harangue. 

Whatever his real sentiments might be, Conrade took especial 
care that his countenance should express nothing but satisfaction 
with what he heard, and smiled or applauded as zealously, to all 
app<‘arancc, as the Archduke himself, at the solemn folly of the 
apruch-gprecherf and the gibbering wit of the fool. In fact, he* 
watched carefully until the one or otlicr should introduce some 
topic, tavourable to the purpose which was uppermost in his 
mind. 

It was not long ere the King of England was brought on the 
carpet by the jester, who had been arciistomed to consider Dickon 
of the Broom (which irreverent epithet he substituted for Richard 
Plantagcnet) as a subject of niii'tli, acceptable and inexhaustible. 
The orator, indeed, was silent, and it wa^ only when applied to by 
Conrade, that he observed, The geniiiit, or broom-plant, was an 
emblem of humility ; and it would be well when those who wore 
it would remember the warning.” 

The allusion to the illu*itrioo8 badge of Plantagcnet was tbiis 
rendered sufficiently inanitcst, and Jonas Schwanker observed, 
that they who humbled themselves had been exalted with a 
vengeance. 

** Honour unto whom honour is due,” answered the Marquis of 
Montserrat; "we have all had some part in these marches and 
battles, and methinks other piinccs might share a little in the 
renown which Richard of England engrosses amongst minstrels 
and wiinne-smijen. Has no one of the Joyeiise science here pn*- 
sent a song in praise of the royal Archduke of Austria, our 
princely entertainer 1” 

Three minstrels eraulously stepped forward with voice and 
harp. Two were silenced with difficulty by tlio sprueA-tprreAef , 
who seemed to act as master of tlie revels, and a hearing was at 
length procured fur the poet preferred, w lio sang, in high German, 
stanzas which may be tlius translated : — 

tVliat brave cliicf rtiall bend tlie forcen. 

Where the red-crow lezione gather * 

Bent or lioRieinen, beet of lioniee, 
lllgliest bead uiid falreat funtlicr. 

Here the orator, jingling his staff, interrapted the banl to inti- 
mate to the party, what tliey might not have inferred from the 
description, tliat their royal host was the jiarty indicated, and a 
full crowned goblet went round to tiie acclannation — Uoeh leU 
dtr Herzog I^opM ! Another stanaa followed. 
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Auk not Austria why, midst princes, 

Still her banneiTilacs highest; 

Ask as well the strong-wlng’d mle. 

Why to Heaven he soars the nighcst. 

“ The eagle,” said the expounder of dark sayings, " is the cog- 
nizance of our noble lord the Archduke — of his royal Grace, I 
would say — and die eagle flies the highest and nearest to the son 
of all the feathered creation.” 

" The lion hadi taken a spring above the eagle,” said Cunrade, 
carelessly. 

The Arcliduke reddened, and fixed his eyes on the speaker, 
while the fpruch-aprecker answered, after a minute’s considera- 
tion, "The Lord Marquis will pardon me — a lion cannot fly 
abi've an eagle, because no lion bath got wings.” 

li^xcept the Lion of Saint Mark,” responded the jester. 

"That is the Venetian’s banner,” said the Duke; "but 
assuredly, that amphibious race, half nobles, half merchants, will 
not dare to place their rank in comparison with ours t” 

" Nay, it was not of the Venetian lion that I spoke,” said the 
Marquis of Montserrat; "but of the three lions passant of 
England — formerly, it is said, diey were leopards, but now they 
are become lions at all points, and must take precedence of beast, 
fish, or fowl, or wo worth the goinstander.” 

" Mean you seriously, my lord !” said the Austrian, now con- 
siderably flushed with wine ; " think you tliat Richard of England 
asserts any pre-eminence over the free sovereigns who have been 
his voluntary allies in tliis Crusade !” 

" I know not but from circumstances,” answered Conrade ; 
" yonder hangs his banner alone in the midst of our camp, as if 
he were king and generalissimo of our whole Christian army.” 

" And do you endure this so patiently, and speak of it so coldly !” 
said the Archduke. 

"Nay, my lord,” answert'd Conrade, "it cannot eoneeni the 
poor Marquis of Montserrat to contend against an injury, patiently 
submitted to by sudi potent priiu' s as Philip of France and 
I^eopold of Austria. What diriionour you are pleased to submit 
to, cannot be a disgrace tome.” 

Leopold closed his fist, and struck on the table widi violence. 

" I have told Philip of this,” ho said ; " I have often told him 
that it was our duty to protect the inferior princes against the 
usurpation of this islander — but he answers me ever with cold 
respects of their relations togeflier as suzerain and vassal, and 
that it were impolitic in him to make an open breach at this time 
and pmod.” 

"The world knows that Philip is wise,” said Conrade, "and 
will judm his submission to be policy. — Yours, my lord, you can 
younelfialone acooqnt for ; but 1 doubt not you have deep reasons 
for submitting to English domination.” 

"/sabmit 1” said Leopold, indignantly — the Aichdoheof 
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Austria, so important and vital a limb of the Holy Roman empire 
— I submit myself to this King of half an island — tliis gran(kon 
of a Norman bastard I — No, by Heaven I The camp, and all 
Christendom, shall sec that I know how to right myself, and 
whether I yield ground one inch to the English bandog. — Up, 
my lieges and iiierry-men, up and follow me ! We will — and that 
without losing one instant — place the eagle of Austria, where slie 
shall float as high ns ever floated the cognizauce of king or kaisar.** 

With that he started from his seat, and, amidst tlie tumultuous 
cheering of his guests and followers, made for tlie door of the 
paviliou, and seized his own banner, wliich stood pitched be- 
fore it. 

" Nay, my lord," said Conrade, affecting to interfere, " it will* 
blemish your wisdom to make an affray in tlie camp at this hour, 
and perhaps it is better to submit to tlie usurpation of England a 
little lunger than to " 

“ Jfot an hour — not a moment longer,” vociferated the Duke ; 
and, with die banner in his hand, and followed by his shouting 
guests and attendants, marched hasUly to the central mount, from 
which the banner of England floated, and laid his liand on the 
standard-spear, as if to pluck it from die ground. 

" master, my dear muster 1" said Jonas Schwanker, throw- 
ing his arms about die Duke — ‘^takc heed— lions have 
teeth — ” 

" And eagles have claws," said the Duke, not relinquishing hm 
hold on the banner-staff, yet h<»itating to pull it from the ground. 

The speaker of sentences, notwithstanding such was bis occu- 
pation, liad nevertheless some intervals of sound sense. He 
clashed his staff loudly, and Leopold, as if by habit, turned his 
head towards his man of counsel. 

" The caglo is king amoug the fowls of die air," said the t/mccA- 
wfrtduTy " as is the lion among die beasts of the field — each has 
his dominion, separated as wide as England and Germany — do 
thou, noble eagle, no dislionour to the princely lion, but let your 
banners remain floating in peace nde by side." 

Leopold withdrew his hand from the banner-spear, and looked 
round for Conrade of Montserrat, but be saw him not ; for the 
Marquis, so soon as he saw the mischief afoot, had withdrawn 
himself from the crowd, taking care, in the first place, to express 
before several neutral persons bis regret, that the Archduke 
should have chosen the hours after dinner to avenge any wrong 
of which he might think he had a right to complain. Not seeing 
his guest, to whom he wished more particularly to have addressed 
himself, the Archduke said aloud, that, having no wisli to breed 
dissention in the army of the Cross, he did but vindicate his own 
mvileges and right to stand upon an equality with thu King 
England, without desiring, as he might have done, to advance his 
baimer, which he derived finnn Eniperor^ his progenitors, above 
that of a mere descendant of tlie Counts of Anjou ; and, in the 
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meantime, he commanded a cade of wine to be brought hitlier 
and pierced, for regaling the byetandere, who, with tu^ of di*uni 
and sound of music, quwed many a carouse round the Austrian 
standard. 

This disorderly scene was not acted witliout a degree of noise, 
which alarmed the whole camp. 

The critical hour had arrived, at whieli the physician, according 
to the niles of his art, liad predicted that his royal patient might 
be awakened with safety, and the spunge had been applied for 
that purpose ; and the leech had not made many observations ore 
ho assured the Baron of Gilsland that the fover had entirely left 
hlf sovereign, and that such was tlie happy streng^ of his con- 
Btitatioi), it would not be even necessary, as in most cases, to give 
a see nd dose of the powerful medicine. Richard himself seemed 
to be of the same opinion, for, sitting up and rubbing his eyes, he 
demanded of De Vaux what present sum of money was in the 
royal coffhrB. 

The baron could not exactly inform him of the amount, 

“It matters not,’* said Richard ; “ be it greater or smaller, 
bestow it all on this learned leech, who bath, I trust, given me 
back again to the service of tiie Crusade. If it be less than a 
tliousand byzants, let him have jewels to make it up.** 

“ I sell not tlie wisdom with which AUali has endowed me,” 
aiiswcrc^d the Arabian phyrician ; “ and be it known to you, great 
Prince, that the divine medieine, of which you have pai^ken, 
would lose its effects in my unwortliv hands, did I exchange its 
virtues either for gold or diamonds.” 

“ Tho Physician refusetli a gratuity !” said Be Yaux to him- 
self. “ This is more extraordiaary than his being an hundred 
years old.” 

“ Thomas do Vaux,” said lUcbard, “ thoii knowest no courage 
but what belongs to the sword, no bounty and virtue but what 
are used in eliivalry — 1 tell tlice Utat this Moor, in his indepen- 
dence, might set an example to tliein who account themselves the 
flower of knighthood.” 

“ It is reward enough for me,” said the Moor, folding liia onus 
on his bosom, and maintaining an attitude at onee respectful and 
dignified, “ that so great a King as tho Me^ch Ric * should thus 
speak of his servant. — But now, let me ^y you again to com- 
pose yourself on your couch ; for though 1 think there needs no 
fiirther repetition of the divine draught, vet in^y might ensue 
from any too early exertion, ere yoim strciigtli be mitireLy 
restored.” 

“ 1 must obey thee, Hakim,” said the Ring j “ yet believe me, 
my bosom feels so free frum ^e wasting fire, which for so mauy 
days hath scorched it, that I care not now soon I exi^ it to a 
brave man’s lance.— But liark 1 what mean these slumts, and 

* RJehud ifsi ttiut caUetl bjr Uie Esstem uatloM. 
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that distant music, in the camp t Go, Tliomas de Yaux, and 
make inquiry.'* 

^ It is tlie Archduke Leopold,” said De Yaux, returning after 
a minute’s absence, who makes with his pot-companions sonic 
procession through the camp.” 

The drunken fool I” exclaimed King Richard, can lie not 
keep Iiis brutal inebriety withui the veil of his pavilion, that he 
must needs shew his shame to all Christendom t — Wliat say }ou, 
Sir Marquis t” ho added, addressing himself to Conrade of Mont- 
serrat, who at tliat moment entered the tent. 

“ Thus much, honoured Prince,” answered tlie Marquis, “ that 
1 delight to see your Majesty so well, and so far recovured ; aiyi 
that {« a long speech for any one to make who has partaken of 
tlie Duke of Austria’s hospitality.” 

lYhat ! you have been dining with the Teutonic wine-skin,” 
said tlie monarch ; “ and what frolic has he found out to cause 
alLihis disturbance t Truly, Sir Conrade, 1 have still held you 
so good a reveller, that 1 wonder at your quitting the game.” 

& Yaux, who had got a little behind tlie King, now exerted 
himself, by look and sign, to make the Marquis understand that 
he should say notliiiig to Uichai^ of what was passing witlioiit. 
But Conrade understood not, or heeded not, the prohimtion. 

" What tlie Archduke does,” be smd, “ is of little consequence 
to any one, least of all to himself, since he probably knows not 
what he is acting — yet, to say truth, it is a gambol I sliould not 
liko to share in, since he is pulling down tlie banner of England 
from Saint George’s Mount in tlie centre of tlie camp yonder, 
and displaying his own in its stead.” 

**What say’st thoul” aud the King, in a tone which might 
have waked me dead. 

" Nay,” said the Marquis, "let it not chafe your Highnesa^ that 
a fool ihoold act according to his folly ” 

" Speak not to me,” said Richard, springing from Iiis couch, 
and casting on his clothes with a despatch which seemed marvel- 
lous — ** speak not to me. Lord Marquis ! — De Multon, I command 
thee speak not a word to me — he that breatlics but a syllable, is 
no friend to Richard PJantagenet. — Hakim, be silent, 1 charge 
thee !*’ 

AI) this while the King was hastily clothing himself, and, with 
the last word, snatclied iiis sword from the pillar of the tent, and 
without any other weapon, or calling any attendanoe, he rushed 
out of the tout Conrade holding up his hands, as if in astonish- 
ment, seemed willing to enter into conversation with De Yaux, 
but Sir Thomas pushed rudely past him, and calling to one of tlie 
royal equemes, said hastily,—" Fly to Lord Salisb^’s quarters, 
and let him get his men together, and follow me instantly to Saint 
George’s Mount. Tell lum the ling’s fever baa lelt hia blood, 
and settled in his brain.” 

Imperfectly heard, and still more imperfectly comprehended, 
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by the Rtartled attendant wliom De Vaux addressed thus hastily, 
the equerry and his feilow*servants of tlie royal chamber rushed 
hastily into the tents of the neighbouring nobility, and quickly 
spread an alarm, as general as the cause seemed vague, through 
the whole Uritish forces. The English soldiers, waked in alann 
from that noon-day rest which the heat of the climate had taught 
tliem to enjoy as a luxury, hastily asked each other the cause of the 
tumult, and, without waiting an answer, supplied by the force of 
their own fancy, the want of information. I^me said tlie Saracens 
were in the camp, some that the King’s life was attempted, some 
tiiat ho had died of the fever the preceding night, many that he 
was assassinated by the Duke of Austria. The nobles and officers, 
at ar equal loss with the Cf>nimon men to ascertain tlie real canso 
of th'. tisorder, laboured only to get their followers under arms 
and i.iider authority, lest their rashness should occasion some 
great misfortune to the Crusading army. The English trumpets 
sounded loud, shrill, and continuously. The alarm-cry of ** Bows 
and bills — bows and bills !” was heard from quarter to quarter, 
again and again shouted, and again and again answered by the 
prosenco of the ready warriors, and their national invocation, 

Saint George for Merry England !” 

The alarm went through the nearest quarter of the camp, and 
men of all the various nations assembled, where, perhaps, every 
people ill ClirisU'iidom had their representatives, flew to arms, and 
drew togetiu r under circumstances of general confusion, of which 
they knew neither the cause nor the object. It was, however, 
lucky, amid a scene so threatening, that the Earl of Salisbury, 
while he hurried after Do Vaux’s summons, with a few only of 
tlio readiest English men-at-arms, directed the rest of the English 
host to be drawn up and kept under arm<>, to advance to 
Richard’s succour if necessity should require, but in fit array, and 
under due command, and not with the tnmnltuary haste which 
their own alarm, and zeal for the King’s safety, might have 
dictated. 

Tu the meanwhile, without regarding for one instant the diouts, 
the cries, the tumult^ wiiich began to tliieken around him, Richard, 
with his di^ess in the last disoHer, and his sheathed blade nnder 
his arm, pursued his way with the utmost speed, followed only by 
De Vaux, and one or two household servant^ to Saint George’s 
Mount. 

He outspe^ even the alarm which his impetnosity only hod 
excited, and 'passed the quarter of his own gallant troops of 
Normandy, Poitou, Gascony, and Anjou, before the disturbance 
had reached them, although the noise accompanying the German 
revel had induced many of the soldiery to ^t on foot to listen. 
The handful of Scots were also quartered in the vicinity, nor had 
they been disturbed by the uproar. But the King’s person, and 
his haste, were both remarked by the Knight of the Leopard, who^ 
Itware tliat danger must be afoot, and hutening to share in it. 
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snatched his shield and sword, and united himself to Dc Yaux, 
wlio with some difficulty kept witii iiis impatient and fiery master. 
De Vaiix answered a look of curiosity, winch the Scottish knight 
directed towards him, with a shrug of his hniiul shoulders, and 
tliey continued, side by side, to pursue Richard’s steps. 

The King was soon at tlie foot of Saint George’s Mount, the 
sides as well as platform of which were now surrounded and 
crowded, partly by tliose belonging to the Duke of Austria’s 
retinue, who were celebrating, with shouts of jubilee, the act 
which they considored as an assertion of national honour ; partly 
by bystanders of different nations, whom dislike to the English, 
or mere curiosity, had assembled together, ti> witness the end 
tliese extraordinary proceedings. TliiHaigh this disorderly troop 
Richard burst Ins way, like a goodly ship under full sail, which 
cleaves her forcible passage thniugli the rolling billows, and heeds 
not that they unite after lier passage, and roar upon her stern. 

The summit of tlie eminence was a small level space, on which 
were pitched the rival banners, surrounded still by tiic Arch- 
duke’s friomls and n'tiiiue. J n the midst of tlio circle was Ijcofiold 
himself, still contemplating with seif-satisfaction tlic deed he had 
done, and still listening to the shouts of applause which Ida parti- 
sans bestowed with no sparing breath. Wlnlc he was in this state 
of self-gmtulation, Richard burst into the circle, attcmled, indeed, 
only by two men, but in his own headlong energies an irresistible 
host. 

** Who has dared,” he said, laying his hands upon the Austrian 
standard, and speaking in a voice like the bound which precedes 
an cartlnjuake ; “ who has dared to place this paltiy rag beside 
die banner of England 1” 

The Archduke wanted not pei^nal courage, and it was impos- 
sible ho could hear this question without reply. Yet, so much 
was lie troubled and surprised by the unexpected arrival of 
Richard, and affected by the general awe inspired by his ardent 
and unyielding character, that Uic demand was twice repeated, in 
a tone which seemed to challenge heaven and cardi, ere the 
Archduke replied with such finuness as he could command, ” It 
was 1, Leopold of Austria.” 

« Then shall Leopold of Austria,” replied Richard, " presently 
see tlie rate at which his baimer and ins pretensioiis are licld by 
Richard of England.” 

So saying, he pulled up the standard-spear, splintered it to 
pieces, tlirew tlie banner itself on Uie ground, and placed his foot 
upon it 

“ Thus,” said he, " I trample on the banner of Austria — Is 
tliere a knight among your Teutonic chivalry, dure impeach my 
deed!” 

Tliere was a momentary silence ; but there arc no braver men 
than tlie Germans. 

” 1,” and ** 1,” and " I,” was heard fromseveral knights of the 
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Duke’s followers ; and he himself added his voice to those which 
accepted the King of England’s defiance. 

" Why do we dally thus 1” said the Earl Wallenrode, a gigantic 
warrior from the frontiers of Unngary : " Brethren, and noble 
gentlemen, this man’s foot is on Uie honour of your country — 
Let us rescue it from violation, and down witli the pride of 
England 1” 

1^ saying, ho drew his sword, and struck at tlie King a blow 
which might have proved fatal, had not the Scot intercepted and 
caught it upon his shield. 

I liave sworn,” said King Richard — and his voice was heard 
above all tlio tumult, which now waxed wild and loud — " never 
to strike ono whose shoulder bears the cross ; therefore live, 
Wallcnrode — but live to remember Richard of England.” 

As I'd spoke, he grasped tlie tidl Hungaiian round the waist, 
and, unmatched in wrestling, as in other military exercises, hurled 
him backwards witli such violence that the mass flew as if dis- 
charged from a military engine, not only througli the ring of 
spectators who witnessed tlie extraordinary scene, hut over the 
edge of the mount itself, down the steep side of which Wallenrode 
rolled headlong, until, pitching at length upon liis shoulder, he 
dislocated the tone, and lay like one dead. Tlus almost super- 
natural display of strength did not encourage eitlier the Duke or 
any of his followers, to reuew a personal contest so inauspiciously 
commenced. Those who stood farthest back did, indeed, clasli 
their swords, and cry out, **Cut the island mastiff to pieces !” but 
those who wero nearer, veiled, perhaps, their pei'sonal fears 
under aii affected regard for order, and cried, for the most part, 
** Peace! pcaco I the peace of tlie Cross — tiie peace of Holy 
Church, and our Father the Pope I” 

These various cries of the assailants, contradicting eadt other, 
shewed their irresolution ; while Richard, his foot still on the 
archducal banner, glared round him, with an eye tliat seemed to 
seek ail enemy, and from which the angry nobles shrunk appalled, 
as frain the tlireatened g\*asp of a lion. De Yaux and the Knight 
of the Leopard kept their places beside him ; and though the 
swords which they held were slill sheathed, it was plain tliat they 
w'ere prompt to protect Richard’s person to tlio very last, and 
their size and remarkable strength plainly shewed defence 
would be a desperate one. 

SoJisbury and his attendants were also now drawins near, with 
bills and partisans braiidislied, and bows already bended. 

At this moment, King Philip of France, attended by ono or two 
of his nobles, came on the platform to inquire the cause of the 
disturbance, and made gestures of surprise at finding the King of 
England raised from his sick-bed, and confronting their fuimmon 
ally the Duke of Austria, in such a menaciug and iiisultiiig pM- 
ture. Richard himself blushed at being discovered by nilip^ 
whose sagacity he respected as much aa he disliked his person, lu 
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an attitude neither becoming his character as a monarch, nor as 
a Crusader ; and it was observed ttist he witlidraw his foot, as if 
accidentally, from the dishonoured banner, and exchang^ his 
look of violent emotion for one of aflbcted composure and in- 
difference. Leopold also struggled to attain some degree of 
calmness, mortified as he was by having been seen by Philip in 
the act of passively submitting to Uie insults of the fiery King of 
England. 

Possessed of many of those royal qualities for which he was 
termed by his subjects the August, Philip might be termed thu 
Ulysses, as Richara was indisputably the Achilles, of tlie Crusade. 
The King of France was sagacious, wise, deliberate in council^ 
steady and calm in action, seeing clearly, and steadily pursuing, tho 
measures most for the interest of his kingdom — dignified and 
royal in his deportment, brave in person, but a politician rather 
tlian a warrior. The Crusade w’ould have been no choice of his 
own, but the spint was contagious, and the expedition was en- 
forced upon him by the church, and by tho unanimous wish of his 
nobility. In any other situation, or in a milder age, his character 
might have stood higher than that of the adventurous Coeur do 
Lion. Rut in the Crusade, itself an undertaking wholly irrational, 
sound reason was the quality, of all 01116111, least estimated, and 
tho chivalric valour which bofii the age and tho enterprise de- 
manded, was considered as debased, if mingled with tlio least 
touch of discretion. So that Uie merit of Philip, compared witli 
that of his haughty rival, sliewed like tlie clear but minute flame 
of a lamp, placed near the glare of a huge bln/.iiig torch, which, 
uot possessing half the utility, makes ten times more impresiion 
on tlie eye. Philip felt his inferiority in public opinion, with tho 
pain natural to a high-spirited prmce ; and it cannot lie wondered 
at if ho took such opportunities as offered, for placing his own 
character in more advantageous contrast with that of his rival. 
The present seemed one of Uiose occasions, in which prudence and 
calmness might reasonably expect to triumph over obstiuacy and 
impetuous violence. 

What means this unseemly broil betwixt the sworn brethren 
of the Cross — the royal Majesty of England and the princely 
Duke Leopold ! How is it possible that &ose who ore the chiefs 
and pillars of this holy expedition 

“ A truce with thy remonstrance, France,” said Richard, en- 
raged inwardly at finding himself placed on a sort of equality witli 
Lipoid, yet not knowing how to resent it, — "this duko, or 
prince, or pillar, if you will, hath been insolent, and 1 have chas- 
tised him — tliat is all. Hers is a coil, forsooth, because of 
spuruing a hound 1 ” 

" Majesty of France,” said Uie Duke, " I appeal to you and 
every sovereign prince against the foul indignity wliidi I have 
sustained. This King of England liath pullM down my banner 
— tom and tnunpled on it.” 
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“ Because he had tlie audacity to plant it beside mine,” said 
Richard. 

" My rank as thine equal entitled me,” replied the Duke, im- 
boldened by the presence of Philip. 

"Assert such equality for thy person,” said Kinp; Richard, 
"and, bv Saint C^rge, I will treat thy person ns T did thy 
broidercd kerchief there, fit but for the meanest use to which 
kerchief may be put” 

" Nay, but patience, brother of England,” said Pliilip, “ and I 
will presently shew Austria that he is wrong in thin matter. — 
Do not think, noble Duke,” he continued, " that, in permitting 
the standard of England to occupy the highest point ia our camp, 
we, lh(‘ independent sovereigns of the Crusade, acknowledge any 
iuferiuii^y to the royal Richard. It were inconsistent to think 
so ; sincj even the oriflamme itself — the great bannei of France, 
to which the royal Richard himself, in respect of Iiil^ rench pns« 
sessions, is but a vassal — holds for the present an inferior place 
to the Lions of England. But as sworn brethren of tliq, C^sa, 
military pilgrims, who, laying a.side the pomp and pride of this 
world, are hewing witli our swords tlie way to the HoI\ Sepulchre, 
I myself, and the other princes, have renounced to King Richard, 
from respect to his high renown and great feats ef arms, that 
precedence, which elsewhere, and upon other motives, would not 
have been yielded. I am satisfied, that when your royal grace 
of Austria shall have considered this, you will express sorrow for 
having placed your banner on this spot, and that tlie royal 
Majesty of England will then give satisfaction for the insult he 
lias offered.” 

The uprueh-tprecher and the jester had both retired to a safe 
distance when matters seemed coming to blows, but returned 
when words, tlioir own commodity, seemed again about to brrunie 
tlie order of the day. 

Tlic man of proverbs was so delighted with Pliilip’s politic 
speech, that ho clashed his baton at tho conclusion, by way of 
emphasis, and forgot tb<' presence in which he was, so far as to 
say aloud, that he himself had never said a wiser thing in his 
life. 

" It may be so,” whispered Jonas Schwanker, " but we shall 
be whipt if you speak so loud.” 

The Duke answered sullenly, tiiat be would refer his quarrel 
to the General Council of the Crusade — a motion winch Philip 
highly applauded, as qualified to take away a scandal most 
liannful to Christendom. 

Richard, retuning the same carcleBs attitude, listened to 
Philip until his oratory seemed exhausted, and then said aloud, 
"I am drowsy — this fever hangs about me still. Brother of 
Fntnce, thou art acquainted with my humour, and tliat I have at 
all times but few words to spare — know, therefore, at once, I 
will subnut a matter touching the honour of Euglaud neither to 
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Prince, Pope, nor Council, Here Rtands my banner — whatao* 
ever pennon eliall be reared within three butts’ length of it — ay, 
were it the oriflamme, of which you were, I think, but now 
speaking, sliall be treated as tiiat dishonoured rag ; nor will 1 
yield other satisfaction than tiiat which these poor limbs can 
render in the lists to any bold challenge — ay, were it against five 
(tampions instead of one.” 

“ Now,” said the jester, whispering his companion, ** that is as 
complete a piece of folly, as if I myself had said it — but yet, I 
think, tliere may be in this matter a greater fool tliaii Richard 
yet.” 

** And who may that be 1” asked the man of wisdom. 

" Philip,” said the jester, " or our own Royal Duke, should 
either accept tiio challenge — But oh, most sngc upTHck-iweeher, 
wliat excellent kings would thou and 1 have made, since tiiose on 
whoso heads these crowns have fallen, can piny tiic proverb* 
monger and the fool as completely as ourselves !” 

While these worthies plied their offices npai’t, Philip answered 
calmly tS tiie almost injurious defiance of Richard, — 1 came 
not hither to awaken fresh qnarrels, contrary to the oath we 
have sworn, and the holy cause in whieli we have engaged. I 
part from my brother of England as brothers shonld part, and 
the only strife between tlic Lions of England and the Lilies of 
France sliall be, which shall be carried deepest into the ranks of 
the infidels.” 

" It is a bargain, my royal brother,” said Richard, stretching 
out his hand with all the frankness which belonged to his rasli but 
generous disposition ; ** and soon may we liave the opportunity to 
ti'y this gallant and fraternal wager 1” 

** Let diis noble Duke also partake in the friendsbip of this 
happy moment,” said Philip; and the Duke approached half- 
Hulleuly, half-willing to enter into some accommodation. 

" I tliink not of fools, nor of tiieir folly,” said Ricliard, care- 
lessly ; and the Arcliduke, turning his back on him, withdrew 
from the ground. 

Richard looked after him as he retired. 

" There is a sort of glow-worm courage/’ he Raid, " that shews 
only by night. I must not leave tiiis banner unguarded in 
darkness — by daylight the look of the Lions will alone defend it. 
Here, Thomas of Gilsland, I rive tiico the charge of the standard 
— watcli over tiie honour of England.” 

^ " Her safety is yet more dear to me,” said De Vaux, "and the 
life of Ricbo^ is the safety of England — I must have your 
Highness back to yonr tent, and tiiat without farther tarriance.” 

" Thou art a rough and peremptory nurse, De Vaux,” said the 
King, smiling ; and then added, addressing Sir Konnetb, 
" Valiant Scot, I owe thee a boon, and I will pay it richly. There 
stands the banner of England I Watch it as a novice does his 
armour on the night before he is dubbed — Stir not from it three 
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spean* length, and defend it with thy body agunst injury or 
insult — Sound thy bugle, if thou art assailed by more than three 
at once. Dost thou undertake the charge V* 

** Willingly,’* said Kenneth ; ** and will discha^ it upon penalty 
of my head. I will but arm me, and return hither instantly.” 

The Kings of I'rance and England then took formal leave of 
each other, hiding, under an appearance of courtesy, the grounds 
of complaint which cither had against the other, — Richard against 
Philip, for what ho deemed an officious interference betwixt him 
and Austria, and Philip against Coaur de Lion, for the disrespectful 
manner in which his mediation had been i-eceivcd. Those whom 
this disturbance had assembled, now drew off in different direc* 
tions, !•- aving the contested mount in the same solitude which had 
subsist' .d till interrupted by the Austrian bravado. Men judged 
of the events of the day according to their partialities ; and while 
the English charged the Austrian witli having afforded the first 
ground of quarrel, those of other nations concurred in casting the 
greater blame upon tlic insular liaughtiness and assuming 
character of Richard. 

** Thou seest,” said the Marquis of Montserrat to the Grand 
Master of the Templars, “ that subtle courses are more effective 
than violence. 1 have unloosed the bonds which held together 
this bunch of sceptres and lances— thou wilt see them shortly 
(all asundor.” 

** I would have called tliy plan a good one,” said the Templar, 
** had there been but one man of courage among yonder cold- 
blooded Austrians, to sever the bonds of which you speak, with 
Ilia sword. A knot that is unloosed may again ^ fastened, but 
not so the cord which has been cut to pieces.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

*TIs woman that ndueoa bil mankind. 

Gay. 

Til the days of chivalry, a dangerous poet, or a prilons 
adventure, was a reward fre<iuenUy assigned to military bravery 
as a compensation for its former tnals — just as, in ascending a 
precipice, the surmounting ono crag only lifts the climber to 
points yet more dangerous. 

It was midnight, and the moon rode clear and high in heaven, 
when Kenneth of Scotland stood upon his watch on l^int George’s 
Mount, beside the banner of England, a solitary sentinel, to pro- 
tect the emblem of that nation against the insults which might be 
meditated among the thousands whom Richard’s pride had made 
bis enemies. High thoughts rolled, one after another, upon 
the mind of the warrior. It seemed to him as if he had rained 
some favour in the eyes of the chivalrous mouareh, who till now 
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had not seemed to distinguish him among the crowds of brave 
men whom his renown liad assembled under his banner, and Sir 
Kenneth little recked tliat the display of royal regard consisted 
in placing him upon a post so perilous. The devotion of his 
ambitious and higii-placed affection, inflamed his military enthu- 
siasm. Hopeless as that attachment was, in almost any con- 
ceivable circumstances, those whicli had lately occurred imit in 
some degree, diminished tlio distance between Edith and himself. 
He upon whom Richard had conferred tlie distinction of guarding 
lus buner, was no longer an adventurer of slight note, but placed 
within die regard of a princes^ although he was as far as ever 
from her level. An unknown and obsrare fate could not now be 
his. If he was surprised and slain on the post which had been 
assigned him, his death — and he resolved it should be glorious 
— must deserve the praises, as well as call down the vengeance, 
of Coeur dc Lion, and be followed by the regrets, and even the 
tears, of the high-bom beauties of the Knglisli Court, lie had 
now no longer reason to fear that he should die as a fool dieth. 

Sir Kenneth had full leisure to enjoy these and similar liigh- 
souled thoughto, fostered by tbat wild spirit of chivalry, which, 
amid its most extravagant and fantastic flights, was still pure 
from all sclflsli alloy — generous devoted, and perhaps only thus 
for censurable, that it proposed objects and courses of action 
inconsistent witli the frailties and imperfections of man. All 
nature around him slept in calm moonshine, or in deep shadow. 
The long rows of tents and pavilions, glimmering or darkening 
as tliey lay in tlto moonlight or in the shade, were still and silent 
as the streets of a deserted city. Beside the banner-staff Jay the 
larro stag-hound already mentioned, tlie sole companion of Ken- 
neth’s watch, on wliose vigilance lie trusted fur early warning of 
the approach of any hostile footstep. Tlie noble animal seemed 
to understand tlio purpose of their watch, fur he looked from 
time to time at the rich folds of the heavy pennon, and, when the 
cry of the sentinels came from the distant lines and defences of 
tho camp, ho answered them with one deep and reiterated bark, 
M if to aflimi tliat he too was vigilant in his duty. From time to 
time, also, he lowered his lofty head, and wag^ his tail, as his 
master passed and repossed him in the short turns which ho 
took upon his post ; or, when the knight stood silent and ab- 
stracts leaning on liis lance, and looking up towards heaven, 
hia faithful attendant ventured sometimes, in tlie phrase of 
romance, " to disturb his thoughts,” and awaken him from his 
reverie, by thrusting hia loige rough snout into the knight’s 
gauntleted hand, to solicit a transitory caress. 

Thus passed two hours of the knight’s watch without any 
thing remarkable occurring. At length, and upon a sudden, the 
gallant atag-hound bayed furiously, and seemed about to darii 
forward where tlie shadow lay the du’kest, yet waited, os if in 
the alip^ till he ahould know tho pleasure of bis master. 
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" Who goes there 1” said Sir Kenneth, aware that there was 
Bometliiiig creeping forward on the shadowy side of the mount. 

** In the name of Merlin and Maugis,” answered a hoarse 
^sagreeable voice, " tie up your fourfooted demon there, or I 
come not at you.” 

And who art thou, that would approach my post 1” said Sir 
Kenneth, bending his eyes as keenly as he could on some object 
which he could just obrorve at the bottom of the ascent, without 
being able to distinguish its form. " Beware — 1 am here for 
death and life.” 

"Take up tliy long-fanged Sathanas,” said the voice, "or I 
will conjure him with a bolt from my arblast.” 

At the same time was heard die sound of a spring or check, as 
when a crossbow is bent. 

" Uiibend thy arblast, and come into the moonlight,” said the 
Scot, " or, by &iiit Andrew, I will pin thee to the earth, be wliat 
or whom diou wilt 1” 

As ho spoke, he poised his long lance by the middle, and, fix- 
ing his eye upon the object which seemed to move, he brandished 
the weapon, as if meditating to cast it from his hand — a use of 
the weapon sometimes, though rarely, resorted to, when a missile 
was necessary. But Sir Kenneth was ashamed of his purpose, 
and grounded his weapon, when Uiere stepped from the sh^ow 
into the moonlight, like an actor entering upon the stage, a 
stunted decropit creature, whom, by his fantastic dress and de- 
formity, he recognized, even at some distance, for tlie male of 
the two dwarfs whom he had seen at the chapel at Engaddi. 
Itecollecting, at tlie same moment, the other, and far different, 
visions of that extraordinary night, he gave his dog a signal, 
which he instantly understood, and, returning to the standard, 
laid himself down beside it with a stifled growl. 

Q'he little distorted miniature of liumanity, assured of liis safety 
from an enemy so formidable, came panting up the ascimt, which 
the shortneas of his legs rendered laborious, and, wlieu he arri ved 
on the platform on the top, shifted » his left hand tlie little 
crossbow, which was just such a toy as children at that period 
were permitted to shoot small birds with, and, assuming an atti- 
tude of grmt dignity, gracefully extended his right hand to Sir 
Kennetli, in an attitude as if he expected he would salute it. But 
such a result not following, he demanded in a sharp and angry 
tone of voice, " Soldier, wherefore rendcrest thou not to NiKita- 
hanus the homage duo to his dignity 1 — Or, is it possible that 
thou canst have forgotten him f” 

" Great Nectabanua,” answered the knight, willing to soothe 
the creature’s humour, " that were difficult fur any one who has 
ever looked upon thee. Pardon me, however, that, being a auldier 
upon my post, with my lance in my hand, I may not give to one 
of thy puissance the advantage of coming witliiu my guard, or of 
mastering my weapon. Suffice that I reverence tliy dignity, 
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and submit myself to tliee as humbly as a man-at-arms in my 
place may.” 

" It shall suffice,” said Ncctabanus, " so that you presently 
attend me to the presence of tliose who have sent me hither to 
summon you.” 

“ Great sir,” replied the knight, “ neither in tliis can I gratify 
thee, for my orders are to abide by this banner till daybreak — 
so 1 pray you to hold me excused in that matter also.” 

So saying, he resumed his walk upon the platform ; but the 
dwarf did not suffer him so easily to escape from Ins importunity. 

“ Look you,” ho said, placing himself before Sir Kenneth, so 
as to interrupt his way, ** either obey me. Sir Knight, as in duty 
bound, or I will lay the command upon thee, in the name of one 
whose beauty could call down the genii from tlieir sphere, and 
whoso grandeur could command tlie immortal race when tliey 
had descended.” 

A wild and improbable conjecture arose in the knight’s mind, 
but he repelled it. It was mipusbiblc, he thought, tliat the lady 
of his love should have sent him such a message by such a mes- 
senger — yet his voice trembled as he said, " Go to, Nectabanus. 
Tell me at once, and as a true man, whether tliis sublime lady, of 
whom tliou spenkest, be other than the liouri with whose assis- 
tance I beheld thee sweeping tho chapel at Engaddi 1” 

“ How ! presumptuous knight,” replied the dwarf, “ think’st 
thou the mistress of our own royal alTections, the sharer of our 
greatness, and the partner of our comeliness, would demean her- 
self by laying charge on such a vassal as thou 1 No, highly as 
thou art honoured, thou hast not yet deserved the notice ol Queen 
Guenevra, the lovely bride of Artiiur, from whose high seat even 
princes seem but pigmies. But look thou here, and as thou 
knowest or disownest this token, so obey or refuse her commands, 
who hath deigned to impose them on thee.” 

So saying, ho placed in tho knight’s hands a ruby ring, which, 
even in the moonlight, he had no difficulty to recognize as that 
which usually graced the finger of the high-born lady to whose 
service he bad devoted himself. Could he have doubted tiie truth 
of the token, he would liave been convinced by tlie small knot of 
carnation-coloured ribbon, which was fastened to tlie ring. This 
was his lady’s favourite colour, and more tlian once had he him- 
self, assuming it for tliat of his own liveries, caused the carnation 
to triumph over all other hues in tlie lists and in the battle. 

Sir Kenneth was struck nearly mute, by seeing such a token in 
such hands. 

** In the name of all that is sacred, from whom didst thou re- 
ceive this witness 1” said the knight ; " bring, if thou canst, thy 
wavering understanding to a right settlement for a minute or two, 
and tell me the person by whom thou art sent, and the real pui> 
pose of thy message— and take heed what thou say’s^ for this is 
no subject for buftboncry.” 
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« Fond nnd foolish knight,” said the dwarf , " wonldst thou know 
more of this matter, than that thou art honoured with commands 
from a princes^ delivered to thee by a king t — We list not to parley 
witli tliee farther than to command thee, in the name, and by the 
power of that ring, to follow us to her who is the owner of the 
ring. Every minute that thou tarriest is a crime against thy 
allegiance.” 

"Good Nectabanus — bethink thyself,” said the knight, — 
" Can my lady know where and u|>on what duty I am this night 
engaged I — Is she aware tliat ray life — Pshaw, why should I 
sp^ of life — but tliat my honour depends on my guarding this 
banner till daybreak — and can it be her wish that I sliould leave 
it even to pay honuige to her t — It is impossible — the princess 
is pleased to be merry with her servant, in sending him such a 
message ; and 1 most think so the rather that slie hath chosen 
sucli a messenger.” 

" Oh, keep your belief,” said Nectabanus, turning round as if to 
leave the platform ; " it is little to me whether you be traitor or 
true man to tliis royal lady — so fare thee well.” 

“ Stay, stay — I entreat you stay,” said Sir Kenneth ; “ answer 
me but one question — Is the lady who sent thee near to this 
place!” 

" What rignifies it !” said the dwarf ; " ought fidelity to reckon 
furlongs, or miles, or leagues — Uke the poor courier, who is paid 
for his labour by Uie distance whicli he traverses ! Nevertheless, 
tliou soul of suspicion, I tell thee, the fair owner of the ring, now 
sent to so unworthy a vassal, in whom there is neither truth nor 
courage, is not more distant from Uiis place, than this arblast can 
send a bolt.” 

The knight gazed again on the ring, as if to ascertun that there 
was no possible falsehood in the token. — " Tell me,” he said to 
the dwari, " is my presence required for any length of time ?” 

" Time '” answered Nectabanus, in bis flighty manne** ; " what 
call you time I I sec it not — I feel it not — it is but a shadowy 
name — a succession of bnatbings nr'.'asured fortli by night by 
tlie clank of a bell, by day by a shadow crossing along a dial-stone. 
Kno«r*st thou nota true knight’s time should only be reckoned by 
the deeds that he peiforms in behalf of God and his lady !” 

" The words of truth, though in the mouth of folly,” said the 
knight. " And doth my lady really summon me to some deed of 
action, in her name and for her sake 1 — and may it not be post- 
poned for even the few hours till day-break !” 

"She requires thy presence instantly,” said the dwarf, ''and 
without the loss of so much time as would be told by teta ^ins 
of the sand-glass — Hearken, thou cold-blooded and suspicious 
knight, these are her veiy wo^ — * Tell him, that the hand which 
drwi>ed roses can bestow laurels.* ** 

This allusion to their meeting in the chapel of Engaddi, sent a 
thousand leooUeetiona through Sir Kenneth’s brain, and convinced 
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him that tlie message delivered by the dwarf was genuine. The 
Toee-buds, withered as they were, were still treasmed under his 
cuirass, and nearest to his heart. He paused, and could not re* 
solve to forego an opportunity — the only one whidi might ever 
offer, to grace in her eyes, whom he had installed as sove- 
reign of his affections. The dwarf, in the meantime, augmented 
his confusion by insisting either that he must return the ring, or 
instantly attend him. 

** Hold, hold, yet a moment hold,” said the knight, and pro- 
ceeded to mutter to himself — " Am I either tlie subject or slave 
of King Richard, more than as a free knight sworn to the service 
of the Crusade f And whom Imve I come hither to honour witli 
lance and sword ! Our holy cause and my transcendent lady ¥' 
" The ring, the ring !” exclaimed the dwarf, impatiently ; 
“false and slothful knight, return tlie ring, which thou art un- 
worthy to touch or to look upon.” 

“ A moment, a moment, good Nectabanus,” said Sir Kennetti ; 
« disturb not my tlioughts. — What if tlie Saracens were just now 
to attack our lines 1 Should T stay here like a sworn vassal of 
England, watching that her king’s pride suffered uo humiliation ; 
or should I speed to the breach, and fight for the Cross t — To 
the breach, assuredly ; and next to the cause of God, come tlie 
commands of my liege lady. — And, yet, Coeur de Lion’s behest 
— my own promise ! — Nectabanus, 1 conjure thee once more to 
say, are you to conduct me far from hence 1” 

“ But to yonder pavilion ; and since you must needs know',” 
replied Nectabanus, “ the moon is glimmering on tlie gilded ball 
which crowns its roof, and which b worth a king's ransom.” 

“ I can return in an instant,” said the knight, shutting his eyes 
desperately to all farther consequences. “ 1 can hear from thence 
the bay of roy dog, if any one approaches tlie standard — 1 will 
throw myself at my lady’s feet, and pray her leave to return to 
conclude my watch,— Here, l^swal,” (calling his hound, and 
throwing down his mantle by the side of the staudaid-spear,) 
“ wmtdi thou here, and let no one approach.” 

The majestic dog looked in his master’s face, as if to be sure 
that he understood his charge, then sat down bwide the mantle, 
with ears «rect and head raised, like a sentinel, understanding 
perfectly the purpose for which he was stationed Aere. 

“ Come now, good Nectabanus” said the knight, “ let us hasten 
to obey the commands thou host brought” 

“ Haste ho tluit will,” said the dwarf, sullenly ; " tliou hast not 
been in liaste to obey my summons, nor can I walk fast enough 
to follow your long strides — ymi do not walk like a man, but 
bound like an ostrich in the desert” 

There were but two ways of conquerii^ the obstinacy of 
Nectabanus, who, as he spoke, diminisbed bis walk into a snail 
pace. For bribes Sir Kenneth had no means— for soothing uo 
time ; BO in Ilia impatience he snatched the dwarf up from the 
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ground, and bearing him along, notwithstanding his entreaties 
and his fear, reached nearly to the pavilion pointed out as that of 
the Queen. In approaching it, however, the Scot observed there 
was a small guard of soldiers sitting on the ground, who had been 
concealed from him by the intervening tents. Wondering that 
the clash of his own armour had not yet attracted their attention, 
and supposing that his motions might, on tlie present occasion, 
require to be conducted with secrecy, he placed the little panting 
guide upon the ground to recover his breath, and point out wbat 
was next to be done. Nectabanus was both frightened and angiy ; 
but he had felt himself as completely in the power of the robust 
knight, as an owl in the claws of an eagle, and tlierefore cared 
not to provoke him to any farther display of his strength. 

Hr made no complaints, therefore, of the usage he had received, 
but tur.'ing amongst the labyrinth of tents, he led the knight in 
silence to &e opposite side of tlie pavilion, which thus screened 
tliem from the observation of the warders, who seemed either too 
negligent or too sleepy to discharge tiieir duty with much accu- 
racy. Arrived there the dwarf raised tlie under part of the 
canvass from the ground, and made signs to Sir Kenneth that he 
should introduce himself to the inside of the tent, by creeping 
under it. The knight hesitated — there seemed an indecorum in 
thus privately introducing himself into a pavilion, pitched, doubt- 
less, for the accommodation of noblo ladies, but he rec^led to 
remonibrance the assured tokens which the dwarf had exhibited, 
and concluded that it was not for him to dispute his lady’s 
pleasure. 

He stoopt accordingly, crept beneath the canvass enclosure of 
the tent, and heard the dwarf whisper from without,— " Remain 
there until 1 call tliee.” 


CHAPTER XITI. 

Yon talk of Gaiety aod Innoeanoe ' 

The moment when the fatal fruit waa eaten, 

They parted ne’er to meet again : and Malice 
Bee ever since been playmate to light Oale^, 

From tlie first moment when thcamiling Infwt 
Destroys tho fiower or Initterfiy be toys with, 

To the last chuckle of tlie dying miser. 

Who on hie deathbed laughs his last to hear 
Hla wealthy neighbour baa become a bankrupt. 

OUPtag. 

SiB Kenne-Th was left for some minutes alone, and in darkneas. 
Hera waa another interruption, which most prolong his absenee 
from his post, and he began almost to repent the facility with 
which he had been indu^ to quit it. But to return without 
seeing the Lady Edith, was now not to be thought of. He had[ 
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oommitted a breach of military discipline, and was determined at 
least to prove the reality of the seductive expectotions which had 
tempted him to do so. Meanwhile, his situation was unpleasant. 
There was no light to shew him into what sort of apartment he 
had been led — Lady Editli was in immediate attendance on 
the Queen of England — and the discovery of his having intro- 
duced himself thus furtively into the royal pavilion, might, wero 
it discovered, lead to much and dangerous suspicion. While he 
gave way to these unpleasant reflections, and began almost to 
wish tliat he could achieve his retreat unobserved, he hoard a 
noise of female voices, laughing, whispering, and speaking, in an 
adjoining apartment, from which, as uie sounds gave him reason 
to judge, he could only be separated by a canvass partition. 
Lamps were burning, as he might perceive by the ^ladowy light 
which extended itself even to his side of the veil which divided 
the tent, and he could see shades of several figures sitting and 
moving in the adjoining apartment. It cannot be termed dis- 
courtesy in Sir Kenneth, tliat, situated as he was, he overheard a 
conversation, in which he found himself deeply interested. 

*^€011 her — call her, for Our Lady’s sake,” said the voice of 
one of these laughing invisibles. Nectabanus, thou slialt be 
made ambassador to Prester John’s court, to ^cw them how 
wisely thou const dischai'ge tlioo of a mission.” 

The slirill tone of tlio dwarf was heard, yet so much subdued, 
that Sir Kenneth could not understand what he said, except that 
he spoke something of the means of merriment given to the 
guard. 

" But how shall we rid ns of the spirit which Nectabanus liath 
raised, my maidens 1” 

" Hear me, royal madam,” said another voice ; " if the sage 
and princely Nectabanus bo not over-jealous of his most trans- 
cendent bride and empress, let us send her to get us rid of this 
insolent knight-errant, who can be so easily persuaded tliat 
high-bom dames may need the use of his insolent and overween- 
ing valour.” 

" It were but justice, methinks,” replied another, " that the 
Princess Guenever should dismiss, by her courtesy, him, whom 
her husband’s wisdom has been able to entice hither.” 

Struck to the heart with shame and resentment at what he had 
lieard. Sir Kenneth was about to attempt his escape from the tent 
at all hazards, when what followed arrested his purpose. 

" Nay, truly,” said the first speaker, " our cousin Edith must 
first learn how this vaunted wight hath conducted himself, and we 
roust reserve the power of giving her ocular proof that he hath 
failed in his duty. It may oe a lesson will do good upon her ; 
for, credit me, Calista, 1 have sometimes thought she has let this 
northern adventurer sit nearer her heart than prudence would 
sanction.” 

VOL. XX. 
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One of the otlier voices was then heard to mutter sometliing of 
the Lady Edith’s prudence and wisdom. 

“ Prudence, wench !” was the reply — « It is mere pride, and 
the desire to be thought more rigid than any of us. Nay, I will 
not quit my advantage. You know well, tliat when she has us at 
fault, no one can, in a civil way, lay your error before you more 
precisely tlian can my Lady i^itli — But horo slie comes.” 

A figure, as if entering tlio apartment, cast upon the partition a 
shade, which glided along slowly until it mixed with those which 
already clouded it. Despite of the bitter disappointment which 
he had experienced — despite the insult and injury with which it 
seemed he luad been visited by Hie malice, or, at best, by the idle 
humour of Queen Dercngaria, (for ho already concluded that she 
who B|ii)ko loudest, and in a commanding tono, was the wife of 
Richar i,) Hie knight felt something so sootliing to his feelings in 
learning that Eilitli hail been no partner to Hie fraud practised on 
him, and so interesting to his curiosity in the scene which was 
about to take place, t|iat, instead of prosecuting his more prudent 
purpose of an instant retreat, he looked anxiously, on the contrary, 
for some rent or crevice, by means of which ho might be made 
eye as well as car-witness to wliat was to go forward. 

“Surely,” said ho to himself, “Hie Queen, who hath been 
pleased fur an idle frolic to endanger my reputation, and perhaps 
my life, cannot complain if 1 avail myself of the chance which 
fortune seems willing to aftbrd mu, to obtain knowledge of her 
farther iiiteutioiis.” 

It seemed, iu the meanwhile, as if Edith were waiting for the 
commands of die Queen, and as if tlie other were reluctant to 
speak, for fear of being unable to command her laughter, and 
that of her companions ; for Sir Kenneth could only distinguisli 
a sound as of suppressed tittcriug and merriment. 

“ Your Iklajesty,” said Edith, at last, “ seems in a merry mood, 
though, methiuks, th.e hour of night prompts a sleopy one. T was 
well disposed hedward, when I had your Majesty’s commands to 
attend you.” 

“ I will not long dela\ you, cousin, from your repose,” said the 
Queen ; “ though 1 fear you will sleep less soundly when 1 tell 
} ou your wager is lost.” 

<*Nay, royal madam,” said Edith, “ this, surely, is dwelling on 
a jest which has radier been worn out. I laid no wager, however 
it was your Majesty’s pleasure to suppose, or to iusist, tliat I 
did so.” 

“ Nay, now, despite our pilgrimage, Satan is strong with you, 
my gentle cousin, and prompts tliec to leasing. Can you deny 
that you gaged your ruby ring against my golden bracelet, that 
yonder Knight of the Libbard, or how call you him, could not be 
seduced from liis post 1” 

“ Your Majesty is too great for me to gainsay you,” replied 
Edith ; “ but these ladies cau, if they will, tear me witness, that 
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it was your highness who proposed such a wager, and took the 
ring from my finger, even while 1 was declaring that I did not 
think it maidenly to gage any thing on such a subject.” 

“ Nay; but, my Lady Editli,” said anotlier voice, " you must 
needs grant, under your favour, tliat you expressed yourself very 
confident of the valour of tliat some Knight of tlio Leopard.” 

“ And if I did, minion,” said Edith, angrily, “ is that a good 
reason why thou shouldst put in thy word to flatter her Majesty’s 
humour ! I spoke of that knight but as all men speak who liave 
seen him in the field, and had no more interest in defending than 
tliou in detracting from him. Tn a camp, what can women spoak 
of save soldiers and deeds of arms !” 

The noble Lady Editli,” said a third voice, “ hath never for- 
given Calista and me, since wc told your Majesty that she dropped 
two rose-buds in the cliap<;l.” 

" Tf your Majesty,” said Edith, in a tone which Sir Eennctli 
could judge to be diat of respectful remonstrance, “have no 
other commands for me than to hear the |;ibes of your waiting- 
women, I must crave your permission to withdraw.” 

“ Silence, Floriso,” said the Queen, “ and let not our indulgence 
lead you to forget the difleraiicc betwixt youraolf and the kins- 
woman of England. — But you, my dear cousin,” she continuod, 
resuming her tone of raillery, “how can you, who are so good- 
natured, begrudge us poor wretches a few minutes* laughing, 
when we have had so many days devoted to weeping and gnashing 
of teeth I” 

“ Great bo your mirth, royal lady,” said Edith ; “ yot would 
1 be content not to smile for the rest of my life, rather than ” 

She stopped, apparently out of respect ; but Sir Kenneth could 
hear tliat sho was in much agitation. 

“Forgive me,” said Berengaria, a thoughtless but good- 
humoured princess of the House of Navari'c, — “ but what is the 
groat offence after all f A young knight has been wiled hither — 
has stolen — or has been stolen — from his post, whicli no one will 
disturb in his absicnce, for tlic sake of a fair lady ; for, to do your 
champion justice, sweet ono, the wisdom of Nectabanus could 
conjure him hitlier in no name but yours.” 

“ Gracious Heaven ! your Majesty does not say so 1” said 
Editli, ill a voice of alarm quite different from the agitation ^c 
had previously evinced, — “ you cannot say so, consistently with 
respect for your own honour and for mine, your husband’s kins- 
woman ! — Say you were jesting with me, my royal mistress, and 
forgive me that 1 could, even for a moment think it possible you 
could be ill eamost !” 

“The Lady Edith,” said the Queen, in a displeased tone of 
voice, “ regrets the ring we have won of her. — We will restore the 
pledge to you, gentle cousin, only you must not grudge us in turn 
a littie triumph over tiie wi^om whicli has been so often spread 
over us as a banner over a host.” 
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“ A triumph 1” exclaimed Edith, indignantly ; triumph I — 
the triumph will bo with tlie infidel, when ho hears that the Queeu 
of England can make the reputation of her husband’s kinswoman 
tlie subject of a light frolic.” 

"You arc angry, fair cousin, at losing your favourite ring,” 
said the Queen — “Come, since you grudge to pay your wager, 
we will renounce our right ; it was your name and that pledge 
brought him hither, and wo care not for the bait after the fish is 
caught.” 

“Madam,” replied Edith, impatiently, “you know well that 
your Grace could not wish for any thing of mine but it becomes 
instantly yours. But I would give a bushel of rubies ere ring or 
nanir of mine had been used to bring a brave man into a fault, 
and 1 1 vhaps to disgrace and punishment.” 

“ Oh, it is for the safety of our true knight that we fear 1” said 
the Queen. “ You rate our power too low, fair cousin, when you 
speak of a life being lost for a frolic of ours. Oh, Lady Editii, 
others have influence on the iron breasts of warriors as well as 
you — the heart even of a lion is made of flesh, not of stone ; and, 
believe me, I have interest enough witli Richard to save this 
knight, in whose faith Lady Editli is so deeply concerned, from 
tlie penalty of disobeying his royal commands.” 

“ For the love of the blessed Cross, most royal lady,” sud Edith 
— and Sir Kenneth, with feelings which it were hard to unravel, 
heard her prostrate herself at the Queen’s feet, — “ for the love of 
our blessed Lady, and of every holy saint in the calendar, beware 
what you do ! You know not King Richard — ^you have been but 
shortly wedded to him — your breath might as well combat the west 
wind when it is wildest, as your words persuade my royal kinsman 
to pardon a military oflcncc. Ok ! for God’s sake, dismiss this 
gentleman, if indeed you have lured him hither ! I could 
dmost be content to rest with the shame of having invited 
him, did I know tliat he was returned again where his duty calls 
him IV 

“ Arise, cousin, arisu,” said Queen ^mrengaria, “and be assured 
all will be better than you tliiuk. Itisn, dear Edith ; 1 am sorry 
I have played my foolery with a knight in whom you tako such 
deep interest — Nay, wring not tliy hands — I will believe thou 
carest not for him — believe any thing rather than see thee 
look BO wretchedly miserable — 1 tell thee I will take the blame 
on myself with King Richard in behalf of thy fair nortliem friend 
— thine acquiuntance, 1 would say, since thou own’st him not as 
a friend. — Nay, look not so reproachfully — We will send Necta* 
banus to dismiss this Knight of the Standard to his post ; and we 
ourselves will grace him on some fiitnro day, to make amends for 
his wild-goose chase. He is, I warrant, but lying perdue in some 
neighbouring tent.” 

“ By my crown of lilies, and my sceptre of a specially good 
water-reed,” said Nectabanus^ “your Majesty is mistaken— fie is 
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nearer at hand than yon wot — he lietli ensconced there behind that 
canvass partition.” 

“ And within hearing of each word we have said !” exclaimed 
the Queen, in lier turn violently surprised and agitated — “Out, 
monster of folly and malignity !” 

As she uttered these words, Nectabanns fled from the pavilion 
with a yell of such a nature, as leaves it still doubtful whctlier 
Berengaria had confined her rebuke to words, or added some 
more emphatic expression of her displeasure. 

“What can now bo done!” said the Queen to Edith, in a 
whisper of undisguised uneasiness. 

“ That which must,” said Editli, firmly. “We must see this 
gentleman, and place ourselves in his mercy.” • 

So saying, she began hastily to undo a curtain, which at one 
place covered an entrance or communication. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, forbear — consider,” said ^he Queen, “ my 
apartment — our dress — the hour — mj honour !” 

But ere she could detail her remonstrances, tlic curtain fell, 
and there was no division any longer betwixt tlio armed knight 
and the party of ladies. The warinlh of an Eastern night occa- 
sioned the undress of Queen Berengaria and her household to be 
rather more simple and unstudied than their station, and the 
presence of a male spectator of rank, required. This the Queen 
remembered, and with a loud shriek fled from the apaiiiment 
where Sir Kenneth was disclosed to view in a copartnient of the 
ample pavilion, now no longer separated from that in which they 
stood. The grief and agitation of the Lady Editli, as well as the 
deep interest she felt in a hasty explanation witli the Scottish 
knight, perhaps occasioned her forgetting tliat her locks were more 
dishevelled, and her person less lieedfully covered, tlian was the 
wont of liigh-bom damsels, in an age which was nut, after all, the 
most prudish or scrupulous period of the ancient time. A thin 
loose garment of pink-coloured silk made the principal part of her 
vestments, with Oriental slippers, into which she had hastily 
tlirust her bare feet, and a scarf hurriedly and loosely thrown 
about her shoulders. Her head had no other covering than the 
veil of rich and dishevelled locks falling round it on every side, 
tliat half hid a countenance, which a mingled sense of modesty, 
and of resentment, and other deep and agitating feelings, had 
covered with crimson. 

But although Edith felt her situation with all tliat delicacy 
which is her sex’s greatest charm, it did not seem that for a 
moment she placed her own baslifulness in comparison with the 
duty, which, as she thought, slie ow'ed to him, who liad been led 
into error and danger on hdb account. She drew, indeed, her 
scarf more closely over her neck and bosom, and she liastily laid 
from her hand a lamp, which shed too much lastre over her 
figure ; but, while Sir Kenneth stood motionless on the same spot 
in which he was first discovered, she rather stepped towards tliau 
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retired from liim, as she exclaimed, " Hasten tu your post, vaUant 
knight! — you ai'o deceived in being trained hither — ask no 
questions.” 

“ 1 need ask none,” said the knight, sinking upon one knee, 
with the reverential devotion of a saint at the altar, and bending 
his eyes on the ground, lest his looks should incAase tlie lady’s 
embarrasment. 

" Have you heard all ?” smd Edith, impatiently — " Gracious 
saints ! tlien wherefore wait you here, when each minute that 
passes is loaded with dishonour 1” 

I have heard that I am dislionoured, lady, and 1 have heard 
it from you,” answered Kennetli. ** What reck 1 how soon 
]>u»i'-hiiiciit folloas 1 1 have but one petition to you, and then I 
seek, .iinong the sabres of the infidels, whetlier dishonour may 
not be iirashcd out witli blood.” 

“Do not so, neither,” said the lady. “Be wise — dally not 
here — all may yet be well, if you will but use despatch.” 

“ I wait but fur your forgiveness,” said tlic kni^it, still knerl> 
ing, “ for my presumption in believing my poor services could 
have been requii-ed or valued by you.” 

“ 1 do forgive you — Oh, I have nothing to forgive ! — 1 have 
been tlie means of injuring you — But oh, begone 1 — I will for- 
give — I will value you — that is, as I value every brave Crusader 
— if you will but begone !” 

“ Receive, first, this precious yet fatal pledge,” said tlie knight, 
tendering tlie ring to Editli, who now shewed gestures of impa- 
tience. 

“ Oh, no, no,” she said, declining to receive it. “ Keep it — 
keep it as a mark of my regard — my regret, 1 would say, Oli, 
begone, if not fur your own sake, for mine !” 

Almost recompensed for tlie loss even of honour, which her 
voice had denounced to him, by the iiih'rest which she scented to 
testily in his s.ifety. Sir Kenneth rose from his knee, and, casting 
a momentary giaiico on Editli, bowed low and seemed about to 
withdraw. At the same instant, tl A maidenly bashfuluess, 
which tlie energy of Edidi’s feelings had till tlien triumphed over, 
became conquerar in iu turn, and site hastened from the apart- 
ment, extinguishing her lamp as she went, and leaving, in Sir 
Kenneth’s thoughts, both mental and natural gloom behind her. 

She must bo obeyed, was the first distinct idea which waked 
him from his reverie, and he hastened to the place by which he 
harl entered the pavilion. To pass under the canvass in the 
manner he had entered, required time and attention, and he made 
a readier aperture by slitting the canvass wall witli his poniard. 
When in the free air, he felt rather stupified and overpowered 
by a conflict of sensations, than able to ascertain what was the 
r^ impoi't of tlie whole. He was obliged to spur himself to 
action, by recollecting tliat the commands of tho Lady Edith had 
xequii^ hasto. Even then, enpged as he was amongst tent* 
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ropeH and tents, he was compelled to move with caution until he 
should regain the path or avenue, aside from which the dwarf had 
led him, in order to escape tlie observation of the guaiils before 
the Queen’s pavilion ; and he was obliged also to move slowly, 
and with precaution, to avoid giving At alarm, either by falling 
nr by the clashing of his armour. A thin cloud had obscured the 
moon, too, at the very instant of his leaving the tent, and Sir 
Kenneth had to struggle witli this inconvenience at a moment 
when the diTsziiiess of his head, and the fulness of his heart, 
scarce left him powers of intelligence sufficient to direct his 
motions. 

But at once sounds came upon his ear, which instantly 
recalled him to the full energy of his faculties. These pmcccdbrl 
from the Mount of Saint George. He heard first a single fierce, 
angry, and savage bark, uhich was immediately followed by a 
yell of agony. No deer ever bounded with a wilder start at the 
voice of ]^)sw.al, than did Sir Kenneth at what he feared was the 
death-cry of that noble hound, from whom no ordinary injury 
could have extracted oven the lightest acknowledgment of ^in. 
He surmounted the space which divided him from the avenue, anti, 
having attained it, began to run towards the mount, although 
loaded with his mail, faster than most men could have accompanied 
him even if unarmed, relaxed not his pace for the steep sides of the 
artificial mound, and in a few minutes stood on the platform upon 
its summit. 

The moon broke through the cloud at this moment, and shewed 
him tliat the standard of England was vanished, that the spear on 
which it floated lay broken on the ground, and besido it was his 
faithful hound, apparently in the agonies of death. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

— All my long arrenr of honour lost, 

Heap’d up in jrouth, and hoarded up for age. 

Hath Honour’s fountain then eiickM np tlio stream ? 

He liatli — and hooting boys may barefoot puss. 

And gather pebbles from die naked ford! 

Ifon Scbatltan. 

Aftbb a torrent of afflicting sensations, by which ho was at 
first almost stunned and confounded, Sir Kenneth’s first tliought 
was to look for the autliors of this violation of the English banner ; 
but in no direction could he see traces of them. His next, which 
to some persons, but scarce to any who liave made intimate 
acquaintances among tlie canine race, may appear strange, was 
to oxamioe the condition of his fiiltbful Roswal, mortally wounded, 
as it seemed, in discharging the duty which liis master had been 
seduced to abandon. He caressed the dying animal, who, faith- 
ful to the lusty seemed to forget his own pain in the satisfaction he 
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reived from hin master’s presence, and continued wagging his 
tail and licking his hand, even while by low moanings he expressed 
that his agony was increased by the attempts which Sir Kenneth 
made to withdraw from the wound die fragment of the lance, or 
javelin, widi which it Iflid been inflicted ; then redoubled his 
feeble endearments, as if fearing he had offended his master by 
shevdng a sense of the pain to which his interference had subjected 
him. There was something in the display of the dying creature’s 
attachment, which mixed as a bitter ingredient with the sense of 
disgrace and desolation by which Sir Kenneth was oppressed. 
His only friend seemed removed from him, just when he had 
incurred the contempt and hatred of all besides. The knight's 
strenf'th of mind gave way to a burst of agonized distress, and he 
'groan*. 1 and wept aloud. 

While he thus indulged his grief, a clear and solemn voice, close 
beside him, pronounced these words in the sonorous tono of the 
readers of the mosque, and in the lingua Franca, mutually under- 
stood by Christians and Saracens : — 

** Adversity is like the period of the former and of the latter 
rain — cold, comfortless, unfriendly to man and to animal ; yet 
from that season have tlieir birth the flower and the frui^ tlie 
date, the rose, and the pomegranate.” 

Sir Kenneth of the Leopwd turned towards tlie spealcer, and 
beheld tlie Arabian physician, who, approaching unheard, had 
seated himself a little behind him cross-legged, and uttered with 
gravity, yet not without a tone of sympathy, the moral sentences 
of consolation with which the Koran and its commentators sup- 
plied him ; for, in the East, wisdom is held to consist, less in a 
display of the sage’s own inventive talents, than in his ready 
memory, and happy application of, and reference to, ** that which 
is written.” 

Ashamed at being surprised in a wonian-like expression of sor- 
row, Sir Kenneth dashed his tears indignantly aride, and again 
busied himself with his dying favourite. 

" The poet hath said,” continued ii.c Arab, without noticing 
the knight’s averted looks and sullen deportment — * the ox for 
‘ the field, and the camci for the desert.’ Wore not the hand of the 
leech fitter tiian that of tlie soldier to em'e wounds, tliough less 
able to inflict them 1” 

" This patient, Hakim, is beyond thy help,” said Sir ICenneth ; 
« and, besides, ho is, by thy law, an unclean animal.” 

" Where Allah hath deigned to bestow life, and a sense of pain 
and pleasure,” said the physician, “it were sinful pride should 
the sage, whom he has enlightened, refuse to prolong existence, 
or assuage agony. To the sage, the cure of a miserable groom, 
of a poor dog, and of a conquering monarch, are events of little 
distinction. Let me examine this wounded animal.” 

Sir Kenneth acceded in silence, and the physician insisted 
and handled Roswal’s wound witli as much care and attention aa 
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if he had been a human being. He then took forth a case of 
instruments, and, by the judicious and skilful application of pin- 
cers, withdrew from the wounded shoulder the fragment of the 
weapon, and stopped with styptics and bandages the effusion of 
blood which followed ; the creature all the while suffering him 
patiently to perform these kind offices, as if he had been avrareof 
his kind intentions. 

** The animal may be cured,’* said El Hakim, addressing him- 
self to Sir Kenneth, ** if you will permit roe to cany him to my 
tent, and tfeat him with the care which tlie nobleness of his 
nature deserves. For know, that thy servant Adonbec no 
less skilful in the race and pedigree, and distinctions of good does 
and of noble steeds, tlian in the diseases which affect the human 
race.” 

** Take him with you,” said the knight. " 1 bestow him on you 
freely if he recovers. 1 owe thee a reward fur attendance on my 
squire, and have nothing else to pay it with. For myself, — I 
will never again wind bugle, or hdloo to hound !” 

The Arabian made no reply, but gave a signal with a clapping 
of his hands, which was instantly answered by tlie appearance 6f 
two black slaves. He gave them his orders in Arabic, received 
the answer, tliat " to hear was to obey,” when, taking tlie animal 
ill their arms, they removed him, without much resistance on his 
part ; for though his eyes tumed to his master, he was too weak 
to struggle. 

<«Fare thee well, Roswal, then,” said Sir Kenneth, — "fare 
thee well, my last and only friend — thou art too noble a pos- 
session to be retained by one such as I must in future call myself. 
— I would,” he said, as the slaves retired, " tliat, dying as ho is, 
I could exchange conditions with that noble animal.” 

** It is written,” answered the Arabian, although the exclama- 
tion had not been addressed to him, "tliat all creatures are 
fashioned for the service of man ; and the master of the earth 
speaketh folly when he would exchange, in his impatience, his 
hopes here and to come, for the servile condition of an inferior 
being.” 

" A dog who dies in discharging his duty,” said the knight, 
sternly, " is bettor than a man who survives the desertion of it. 
Leave me, Hakim ; thou hast, on this ride of miracle, the most 
wonderful science which man ever possessed, but die wounds of 
the spirit are beyond thy power.” 

" Not if tlie patient will explain his calamity, and bo guided by 
the physician,” said Adonbec £1 Hakim. 

" Know, then,” said Sir Kenneth, " since thou art so importu- 
nate, that last night the Banner of England was displayed from 
this mound — 1 was its appointed gu^ian — morning is now 
breaking — there lies the broken banuer-spear — tlie standard 
itself is lost — and here sit I a living man !” 

"How!” said £1 Hakim, examining him; "tliy armour ia 
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whole — there is no blood on tliy weapons, and report speaks 
thee one unlikely to return tlius from light — Thou hast been 
trained from thy post — ay, trained by the rosy cheek and black 
eye of one of thoHc houris, to whom you Nazarenes vow ratlier 
such service aa is due to Allah, than such love as may lawfully 
be rendered to forms of clay like our own. It has been thus 
assuredly ; for so hath man ever fallen, even since tlic days of 
Sultan Adam.’* 

‘*And if it were so, physician,** said Sir Kenneth, sullenly, 
“ what remedy!’* 

"Knowledge is die parent of power,” said El Hakim, "aa 
valour supplies strength. — Listen to me. Man is not as a tree, 
bound to one spot of oarth — nor is he framed to cling to one baro 
rock, like the scarce animated shell-fish. Thine own Christian 
writings command thee, when persecuted in one city to fiee to 
another ; and wo Moslem also know iliat Mohammed, the Pro- 
phet of Allah, driven forth fram the holy city of Mecca, found his 
refuge and his helpmates at Medina.** 

" And what does this concern me t” said the Scot. 

•** Much,*’ answered tlie physician. " Even die sage flics die 
tempest which he cannot control. Use thy speed, therefore, and 
fly irom the vcngeanco of Richard to tho shadow of Snladin’s 
victorious banner.” 

" I might indeed hide my dishonour,” said Sir Kenneth, 
ironically, " in a camp of infidel heathens, where the very phrase 
is unknown. B|pt had I not better partake more fully in their 
reproach ! Docs not thy advice stretch so far as to recommend 
me to take the turban 1 — Methinks 1 want but apostasy to con- 
summate my infamy.” 

" Blaspheme not, Nazarciie,” said the physician, sternly ; 
" Saladin makes no converts to the law of dio Prophet, save those 
on whom its precepts shall work conviction. Open thino lycs to 
the light, and the ^^at Soldan, whose liberality is as boundless as 
his power, may Iwstow on thee a kingdom ; remain blinded if 
thou wilt, and, being one whose secon i life is doomed to misery, 
Saladin will yet, for this span of present time, make tiiee rirh and 
happy. But fear not that thy brows sliall be bound with the 
turban, save at thine own free choice.” 

" My choice were ratiier,” saJd tho knight, " that my writhen 
features should blacken, as they are like to do, in this evening’s 
setting sun.” 

" Yet thou art not wise, Nazarene,” said £1 Hakim, " to reject 
this fair offer ; for 1 have power with Saladin, and can raise wee 
high in his grace. Look you, my son — this Crusade, as yon call* 
your wild enterprise, is like a lai^gc dromond* parting asunder in 
the waves. Thou thvself hast borne terms of truce from the 
Kings and Prince^ whoso force is here assembled, to tho mighty 

« Hie IsigMt sort of venob tliea known wen tenned dromondr, or drome- 
eutoa. 
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Soldan, and knew’st not, perchance, the full tenor of thine own 
errand.” • 

" 1 knew not, and I care not,” said the knight, impatiently ; 
*‘what availa it to me tliut 1 liavo been of late the envoy of 
priiioen, when, ere night, 1 sliall be a gibbeted and dielionoured 
corae 1” 

"Nay, I apeak that it may not be so widi thee,” said tlie 
physician. " Saladin is courted on all sides ; the combined 
Winces of tiiis league foiiued against him, have made such pro* 
posala of composition and peace, as, in otlier circumstances, it 
might have become his honour to have granted to them. Others 
have made private offers, on their own separate account, to dis- 
join their forces from the camp of tlio Kings of Frangistan, aifd 
even to lend their anna to the defence of tlie standard of the 
Prophet. But Saladin will not be served by such treaclierons 
and interested defection. The King of kings will treat only with 
the Lion 'King. Saladin n ill hold tr(.‘.-ity with noiio but tlic Melech 
Ric, and with him he will treat hko a prince, or fight like a 
champion. To Richard ho will yield such conditions of liis free 
liberality, as tlie swords of ail Europe could never compel from 
him by force or terror. He will punnit a free pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, and all the places where tlie Nazureues list to wor- 
ship ; nay, ho will so far sliaiYi even his empire with his brotlier 
Richard, that he will allow Christian garrisons in tlic six strongest 
cities of Palestine, and one in Jerusalem itself, and sufier them 
to be under the immediate command of the officers of Richard, 
who, he consents, shall bear the name of King liuardian of Jeru- 
salem. Yet farther, strange and incredible as you may tliink it, 
know. Sir Knight — for to your honour 1 can commit even that 
almost incredible secret — know that Saladin will put a sacred 
seal on this happy union betwixt tbe bravest and noblest of 
Friingistan and Asia, by raising to the rank of his royal spouse a 
Christian damsel, allied in blood to King Richard, and known by 
tlie name of the Lady Edith of Plantageiiet.”* 

"Hal — say’st tlioul” exclaimed Sir Kenneth, who, listening 
with indifference and apathy to tlitf preceding part of El Hakim’s 
speech, was touched by this last communication, as tho tlirill of a 
nerve, unexpectedly jarred, will awaken the sensation of agony, 
even in the torpor of palsy. Then, moderating bis tone, by dint 
of much effort, lie restrained his indignation, and, veiling it under 
the appearance of contemptuous doubt, he prosecuted the conver- 
sation in order to get as much knowledge as possible of the plot, 
as he deemed it, against the honour and happiness of her, whom 
he loved not tbe less that his passion had ruined, apparently, his 

* This may appear u extraordinary and Improbable a proposition, that ft Is 
necemary to say such a one was actually mods The historians, however, sub- 
stitute the widowed Queen of Naples, sister of Rldunl, for the bride, und 
Soladbi's brother fur the bridegroom. They appear to have been ignorant of 
the existence of Edith of Tlantegenet.— See Miia’s // fstory Onuadti, 
vul. il. p. 16. 
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fortiinea, at once, and his honour. — “ And what Christian,” he 
said, with tolerable calmness, ** would sanctiou a union so un- 
natural, as that of a Christian maiden with an unbelieving 
Saracen *” 

" Thou art but an ignorant, bitted Nazarene,” said the 
Hakim. ** Sce’st tliou not how the Mohammedan princes daily 
intermarry with the noble Nazarene maidens in Spain, without 
scandal either to Moor or Cliristian I And tlie noble Soldan will, 
ill his full confidence in the blood of Richard, permit the English 
maid tlie freedom which your Frankish manners have assigned to 
women. He will allow her the frc'e exercise of her religion, — 
seeing that, in very truth, it signifies but little to which faith 
fenviies are addicted, — and he will assign her such place and 
ran), over all tlie women of his zenana, tliat she shall be in every 
respi ct his sole and absolute Queen.” 

“ What 1” said Sir Kenneth, " darest thou think, Moslem, that 
Richard would give his kinswoman — a high-born and virtuous 
princeas, to be, at best, the foremost concubine in the haram of a 
misbeliever! Know, Hakim, tiio meanest free Christian noble 
would scorn, on his child’s behalf, such splendid ignominy.” 

“ Thou errest,” said the Hakim ; i’bilip of France, and 
Henry of Champagne, and others of Richard’s principal allies, 
liavo heard the proposal without starting, and have promised, as 
for as dicy may, to forward an alliance Uiat may end these waste- 
ful wars ; and the wise arch-priest of Tyre hath undertaken to 
break the proposal to Richard, not doubting tliat he shall be able 
to bring the plan to good issue. The Soldan’s wisdom hath as 
yet kept his proposition secret from others, such as he of Mont- 
eeirat, and tho Master of the Templars, because he knows they 
seek to thrive by Richard’s deaUi or disgraci*, not by his life or 
honour. — Up, dierefore. Sir Knight, and to iiorse. I will give 
thee a scroll which shall advance tliee highly witli the Solt^ ; 
and deem not that you are leaving } our country, or h >r cause, or 
her religion, since the interest of the two monandis will speedily 
bo the same. To S.a)adin thy couunel will be most acceptable, 
since thou canst make him aware of much concerning tho mar- 
riages of the Christiaus, the treatment of tlieir wires, and other 
points of their laws and us.iges, which, in the course of such 
treaty, it much concerns him tliat he should know. The right 
hand of the Soldan grasps the treasures of tlie East, and is the 
fountain of generosity. Or, if thou desirest it, Saladin, when 
allied with England, can have but little difficulty to obtain from 
Richard not only tliy pardon and restoration to favour, but an 
honourable command in the troops which may be left of the Kidg 
of England’s host, to maintain their joint goveniinent in Pales- 
tine. Up, then, and mount, there lies a plain ])uth before thee.” 

** Hakim,” said the Scottish knight, tliou art a man of peace 
— also, thou hast saved the life of Richard of England — and, 
moreover, of my own poor esquire, Strauchan. 1 have, therefore. 
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heard to an end a matter, whidi, being propounded by another 
Moslem than thyself, 1 would have cut snort with a blow of my 
dagger ! Hakim, in return for thy kindness, 1 advise thee to sea 
tliat the Saracen, who shall propose to Richard a union betwixt 
the blood of Planta^net and that of his accursed race, do put 
on a helmet, which is capable to endure such a blow of a battle- 
axe os that which struck down the gate of Acre. Certes, he will 
be otherwise placed beyond the reach even of thy skill.” 

" Thou art, then, wilfully determined not to fly to the Saracen 
hosti” said the physician — “Yet, remember, thou stayest to 
certain destruction ; and the writings of thy law, as well as ours, 
prohibit man from bi'eaking into the tabernacle of his own life.”, 

“ God forbid !” rt'plicd the Scot, crossing himself ; “ but we 
ai-e also forbidden to avoid the punishment which our Crimea 
have deserved. And, since so poor aro thy thoughts of fidelity, 
Hakim, it grudges me that I have bestowed my good hound on 
tliec, for, should he live, he will have a master ignorant of his 
value.” 

“ A gift that is begrudged, is already recalled,” said £1 Hakim, 
“only w'o physicians ara sworn not to send aw'ay a patient 
unciired. If the dog recover, he is once more yours.” 

“ Go to, Hakim,” answered Sir Kenneth ; “ men speak not of 
hawk and hound when there is but an hour of day-breaking 
betwixt them and death. Leave me to recollect my sins, and 
reconcile myself to Heaven.” 

“ I leave thee in thine obstinacy,” said the physician ; “ tho 
mist hides the precipice from those who are doomed to fail 
over it.” 

He withdrew slowly, turning from time to time his head, as if 
to observe whetlier the devoted luiight might not recall him 
either by word or signal. At lost his turbaned figure was lost 
among the labyrinth of tents which lay extended beneath, 
whitening in tlie pale light of the dawning, before whidi tho 
moonbeam had now faded away. 

But although tho physician Adonbcc’s words had not made 
that impression upon Kenneth which tlie sage desired, they had 
inspired the Scot with a motive for desiring life, which, dis- 
honoured as ho conceived himself to be, he was before willing to 
part from as from a sullied vestment no longer becoming his 
wear. Much that had passed betwixt himself and tho hermit, 
besides what he had observed between the anchorite and 
Sheerkohf, (or lldcrim,) ho now recalled to recollection, and 
fended to confirm what tho Hakim had told him of the secret 
article of tho treaty. 

“ The reverend impostor I” he exclaimed to hiuiself ; “ the 
hoary hypocrite ! He spoke of the unbelieving husband conve^d 
by the believing wife — and what do I know but Uiat tlie traitor 
exhibited to the Saracen, accursed of God, the beauties of Edith 
Piantageuet^ that tho hound might judge if the princely Christian 
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lady were fit to be admitted into the haram of a misbeliever ! If 
1 had yonder infidel Ilderim, or whatsoever he is called, again in 
the gripe with which I once held him fast as ever hound held 
hare, never again should As at least come on errand disgraceful 
to the honour of Christian king, or noble and virtuous maiden. 
But 1 — my hours arc fast dwindling into minutes — yet, while 
I have life and breath, something must be done, and speedily.” 

He paused for a few minutes, tlirow from him his helmet, then 
strode down the hill, and took the road to King Richard’s pavilion. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Tlie feather'd sonfr^ter, chanticleer, 

Had wound hi* bivrie-lioni, 

And told the early Mliaacr 
The coming of ilic mom. 

King Edward Kiw the ruddy streaks 
Of ligiit eclipse the gray, 

And heard the raven's cro.iking tliroat 
Proclaim the fated day. 

“ Tliou 'rt nglit,” he said, “ for, !>> the God 
Tliat sits enthroned on high, 

Cliiirles Uawdwin, and hu fellows twain, 

Thu day shall surely die.” 

Chattkrtok. 

On tlio evening on which Sir Kenneth assumed his post, 
Richard, after the stormy event which disturbed its trail (luillity, 
had retired to rest in the plenitude of confidence inspired by his 
unboiiuded courag'', and the superiority which he had displayed in 
carrying the point he aimed at in proseiice of the wiiolc Christian 
host, and its leaders, many of whom, he was uworo, regarded in 
their secret souls the disgrace of the Austriiui Duke as ». triumph 
over themselves ; so that liis pride felt gratified, that in prubtratiug 
one enemy lie had mortified a hundred. 

Anotlier monarch won Id have doubled his guards on the evening 
after such a scene, and kept at least a part of his troops under 
arms. But Ceeur de Lion dieinissed, upon tlie occasion, even his 
ordinary watch, and assigned to his soldiers a donative of wine to 
celebrate his recovery, and to drink to the Banner «>f Saint 
George; and his quarter of the camp would have assumed a 
character totally devoid of vigilance and military preparation, 
hut that Sir Thomas de Yaux, the Earl of Salisbury, and other 
nobles, took prccautious to preserve order and discipline among 
tJie revellers. 

The physician attended the King from his retiring to bed till 
midnight was past, and twice administered medicine to him daring 
that period, always previously observing the quarter of lioaven 
occupied by the full moon, whose influences he declared to be 
most sovereign, or most baleful, to the effect of bis drugs. It 
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was Uiree hours after midnight ere El Hakim withdrew from the 
ivyal tent, to one which li^ been pitched for himself and liis 
retinue. In his way thither he visited the tent of Sir Kenneth of 
the Leopard, in order to see the condition of his first patient in 
the Cliristiau camp, old Sti-auchan, as the knight’s esquire was 
named. Inquiring there for Sir Kenneth himself, El Hakim 
learned on what duty he was employed, and probably this infor- 
mation led him to Saint George’s Mount, where he found him 
whom he sought in tlie disastrous circumstances alluded to in the 
last chapter. 

It was about the hour of suiiiise, when a slow', armed tread was 
heard approaching the King’s pavilion ; and cro De Vaux, wtm 
slumbered beside his master’s bed as lightly as ever sleep sat 
upon the eyes of a watch-dog, had time to do more than arise 
Olid say, " Who comes 1*’ the Knight of the Leopard entered the 
tent, witli a deep and devoted gloom seated upon his manly 
foaturcH. 

« Whence this bold intrusion, Sir Knight 1” said De V'aux, 
sternly, yet in a tone which respected his master’s slumbers. 

** Hold ! De Vaux,” said Richard, awakening on tlie instant ; 
“ Sir Kenneth conielh like a good soldier to rend^er an arcount of 
his guard — to such die General’s tent is ever accessible.” — Then 
rising from his slumbering postiu'e, and leaning on his elbow, he 
fixed his large bright eye upon the warrior — “ Speak, Sir Scot ; 
thou comest to tell me of a vigilant, safe, and honourable watch, 
dost tliou not I 'fhe rustling of the folds of the Banner ol 
England were enough to guard it, even without the body of such 
a kuiglit as men hold thee.” 

“As men will hold me no more,” said Sir Kenneth — “my 
watch hath neither been vigila.it, safe, nor honourable. The 
Banner of England has been can led off.” 

“ And thou alive to tell it !” said Richard, in a tone of derisive 
incredulity. — “ Away, it cannot be. There is not even a scratch 
on thy face. — Why dost thou stand thus mute ! Speak the 
truth — it is ill jesting witli a king — yet 1 will forgive thee if 
thou hast lied.” 

“ Lird ! Sir King !” returned tlie unfortunate knight, with 
fierce emphasis, and one glance of fire from his eye, bright and 
transient as the flash from tlie cold and stony flint. “ But this 
also must be endured — I have spoken the trutli.” 

“ By God, and by Saint George 1” said the King, bursting into 
fiiiy, which, however, he instanUy checked — “ De Vaux, go view 
tlie spot — This fever has disturlrad his brain — This cannot be 
— The man’s courage is proof — It cannot be 1 Go speedily — 
or send, if thou wilt not go.” 

The King was interrupted by Sir Heniy Neville, who came, 
breathless, to say that the banner was gone, and tbe knight who 
guarded it overpowered, and most probably murdered, as there 
was a pool of blood where tlie banner-spear lay shivered. 
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" But whom do I see here !*' sud Neville, his eyes suddenly 
resting Ufran Sir Kenneth. 

" A traitor,” said the King, starting to his feet, and seizing the 
curtal-axe, which was ever near his bed — "a traitor ! whom tliou 
shalt see die a traitor’s dcatli.” — And he drew back the weapon 
as in act to strike. ' 

Colourless, but firm as a marblo statue, the Scot stood before 
him, with his bare head uncovered by any protection, his eyes 
cast down to the earth, his lips scarcely moving, yet muttering 
probably in prayer. Opposite to him, and within the due reach 
for a blow, stood King Richard, his lar^ person wrapt in tlio 
folds of his camiscia, or ample gown of linen, except where the 
violcix'o of his action had flung the covering from his right arm, 
shouM r, and a part of his breast, leaving to view a specimen of 
a frame whicli might have merited his Saxon predecessor’s epithet 
of Ironside. He stood for an instant, prompt to strike — then 
sinking the head of tlio weapon towards the ground, he exclaimed, 
" But there was blood, Neville — there was blood upon the place. 
Hark thee. Sir Scot — brave thou wert once, for I have seen thee 
fight — Say tliou hast slain two of tlie tliieves in defence of the 
Standanl — say but one — say tliou hast struck but a good blow 
in our behalf, and get thee out of the camp witli thy life and thy 
infamy !” 

“ You have called me liar, my Lord King,” replied Kenneth, 
firmly ; “ and therein, at least, you liave done me wrong — Know, 
that there was no blood shed in defence of the Standard save that 
of a poor hound, which, more faithful than liis master, defended 
the charge which he deserted.” 

” Now, by Saint Geoigo !” said Richard, again heaving up his 
arm — But Do Yaux thrbw himself between the King and the 
object of his vengeance, and spoke witli the blunt truth of his 
character, “ My liege, this must not bo — hero, nor by your own 
hand. It is enough of folly for one night and day, to have 
intrusted your banner to a Scot — f.iM I not tliey were ever fair 
and falser* 

" Thou didst. Do Yaux ; thou u^t right, and I confess it,” said 
Richard. “J should have known liim better — I sliouldhave 
remembered how the fox William deceived me touching this 
Crusade.” 

“ My lord,” said Sir Kenneth, “ William of Scotland never 
deceived ; but circumstances prevented his bringing bis forces.” 

" Peace, shameless !” said the King ; “ thou sulliest the name 
of a prince, even by speaking it. — And yet, De Yaux, it is 
Strang,” he added, << to see the bearing of the man. Coward or 
traitor he must be, yet he abode the blow of Richard Plantsgene^ 
as our arm had b^ nused to lay knighthood on his shoulder. 
Had be shewn the slightest wgn of fear— had but a joiat 


* Bee Note D. Fair and Faiie. 
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trembled, or an eyelid quivered, 1 had shattered his head like a 
crystal goblet. But I cannot strike where there is neitlicr fear 
nor resistanoe.” 

There was a pause. 

" My lord,” said Kenneth 

" Ha !” replied Richard, interrupting him, “ hast thou found 
thy speech ! Ask grace from Heaven, but none from me, for 
Englwd is dishonoured through thy fault ; and wcrt thou mine 
own and only brotlier, there is no pardon for thy fault.” 

" T speak not to demand graco of moi-tai man,” said the Scot ; 
" it is in your Grace’s pleasure to ^vc or refuse mo time for 
Christian shrift — if man denies it, may God grant me tlie abso- 
lution which I would otherwise ask of his Church ! But whether 
1 die on the instant, or half an hour hence, 1 equally beseech 
your Grace for one momeut’s opportunity to speak tliat to your 
royal person, which highly coucems yotir fame as a Christian 
King.” 

Say on,” said the King, making no doubt that he was about 
to hear some confession concerning the loss of tlie Banner. 

<‘What T have to speak,” said Sir Kenuetli, "touches the 
royalty of England, and must be said to no ears but thine own.” 

" Begone with yourselves, sirs,” said tlie King to Neville and 
De Vaux. 

The first obeyed, but the latter would not stir from tlie King’s 
presence. 

" If you said I was in the right,” replied Do Vaux to his sove- 
reign, " I will be treated as one sliould be who hatli been found 
to be right — that is, I will have my own will. I leave you not 
with this false Scot.” 

"Howl De Vaux,” said Richard, angrily, and stamping 
slightly, " darost thou not venture our person with one traitor 1” 

" It is in vain you firown and stamp, my lord,” said De Vaux ; 
“ I venture not a sick man with a sound one, a naked man with 
one armed in proof.” 

"It matters not,” said the Scottash knight, " I seek no excuse 
to put off time — I will speak in presence of the Lord of Gilsland. 
He is good lord and true.” 

" But half an hour since,” said De Vaux, with a groan, imply- 
ing a nlixtuxe of sorrow and vexation, " and I had said as much 
for thee 1” 

" There is treason around you. King of England,” continued Sii* 
Kenneth. 

" It may well be as thou say’st,” replied Richard, " 1 have a 
pregnant example.” 

" Treason that will injure thee more deeply than the loss of an 
hundred banners in a pitched field. The — the” — Sir Kenneth 
hesitated, and at length continued, in a lower tone, " The Lady 
Edith ” 

" Ha I” said the King, drawing himself snddenl} into a state of 

VOl. XX. K 
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haughty attention, and fixing his eye firmly on the supposed 
criminal ; “ What of her ! — what of her 1 — what has slie to do 
with this matter 1” 

“ My lord,” said the Scot, “there is a scheme on foot to dis- 
mce your royal lineage, by bestowing the hand of the Lady 
Edith on tlio Saracen Soldan, and thereby to purchaso a peaee 
most dishonourable to Christendom, by an alliance most shameful 
to England.” 

This communication had precisely the contrary effect from that 
which Sir Kenneth expected. Bichard Plantagenet was one of 
those, who, in lago’s words, would not serve God because it was 
the ievil who bade him ; advice or information often affected him 
less a ‘Cording to its real import, than through the tinge which it 
took (i om tlie supposed character and views of those by whom it 
was communicate. Unfortunately, the mention of his relative’s 
name renewed his recolloction of what he considered as extreme 
presumption in the Knight of the Leopard, even when he stood 
high in the rolls of chivalry, but which, in his present condition, 
appeared an insult sufficient to drive the fiery monarch into a 
frenzy of passion. 

“ Silence,” he said, “ infamous and audacious ! By Heaven, T 
will have thy tongue torn out with hot pinceraifor mentioning tlie 
very name of a noble Christian damsel 1 Know, degenerate 
traitor, that 1 was already aware to what height tliou hadst dared 
to raise thine eyes, and endured it, though it were insolence, even 
when thou hadst cheated us — for thou art all a deceit — into 
holding thee as of some name and fame. But now, with lips blis- 
tered with the confession of thine own dishonour — that tliou 
shouldst now dare to name our noble kinswoman as one in whose 
fate tliou hast part or interest I What is it to thee if she marry 
Saracen or Christian 1 — what is it to thee, if in a camp where 
princes turn cowards by day, and robbers by night — nhere 
brave knights turn to paltry deserters and ti'aitors — what is it, 1 
say, to tlieo, or any one, if 1 should fd'-iise to ally myself toti'utli, 
and to valour, in the person of Saladin 1” 

“ Little to me, indeed, to whom all the world will soon be as 
nothing,” answered Sir Kenneth, boldly ; “ but were 1 now 
stretched on the rack, I would tell thee, tliat what I have said is 
much to till lie own conscience and thine own fame. J tell thee. 
Sir King, that if tliou dost but in thought entertain tlie purpose 
of wedding thy kinswoman, tlio Lady Edith ” 

“ Name her not — and for an instant think nut of her,” said the 
King, again straining tlie curtal-axe in his gripe, until the muscles 
started above his brawny arm, like cordage formed by the ivy 
around the limb of an oak. 

“ Not name — not think of her !” answered Sir Kenneth, his 
spirits, stunned as they were by self-depression, beginning to 
recover tlieir elasticity from this species of controversy, — “ Now, 
^y the Cross, on which I place my hope, her name shall be Uie 
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last word in my mouth, her image the last thought in my mind. 
Try thy boasted strength on this bare brow, and see if tliou canst 
prevent my purpose.” 

“He will drive me mad !” said Richard, who, in his de- 
spite, was once more staggered in his purpose by the dauntless 
determination of the criminal. 

Ere Thomas of Gilsland could reply, some bustle was heard 
without, and the arrival of the Queen was announced from tlio 
outer part of the pavilion. 

“ Detain her — detain her, Neville,” said the King ; “ this is 
no sight for women — Fie, that I have suflered such a paltry 
traitor to chafe me thus ! — Away with him, De Vaux,” he whi^ 
pered, “ through the back-entrance of our tent — coop him up 
close, and answer for his safe custody with your life. — And hark 
yo — ho is presently to die — let him have a ghostly father — we 
would not kill soul and body. — And stay — hark tlice — wo will 
not have him dishonouivd — ho sliall die knight-like, in his belt 
and spurs ; for if his treachery be os black as hell, his boldness 
may match tliat of the devil himself.” 

De Vaux, right glad, if the truth may be guessed, tliat tlu' 
scene ended without Ricliard’s descending to the unkingly act of 
himself slaying an unresisting prisoner, made haste to I'emove Sir 
Kenneth by a private issue to a separate hmt, where he was dis- 
armed and put in fetters for security. Do Vaux looked on with 
a steady and melancholy attention, while the provost’s officers, to 
whom Sir Kenneth was now committed, took these severe pre- 
cautions. 

When they were ended, he said solemnly to the unhappy cri- 
minal — “ It is King Richard’s pleasure that you die undegradoil 

— without mutilation of your body, or Bh.aiiie to your anns — and 
that your head be sevemd from Uie trunk by the sword of the 
executioner.” 

“ It is kind,” said the knight, in a low and rather submissive 
tone of voice, as oue who received an unexpected favour ; “ my 
family will not then hear tlie worat of the tale — Oh, my father 

— my father !” 

This muttered invocation did not escape tlie blunt but kindly- 
natured Englishman, and he brushed the back of his large hand 
over his rough features, ere he could jirocood. 

“ It is Richard of England’s farther pleasure,” he said, at 
length, “ that you have speech with a holy man, and I have met 
on the passage hither with a Carmelite friar, who may fit you for 
your jiassage. He waits without, until you are in a Imbit of mind 
to receive him.” 

“ Let it be instantly,” said the knight. “ Tn this also Richard 
is kind. I cannot be more fit to see tlie good father at any time 
than now ; for life and 1 have taken farewell, as two travellers 
who have arrived at tlie crossway, where their roads separate.” 

“ It is well," said De Vaux, slowly and solemnly ; “ for it irks 
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mo somewhat to say that which sums my message. It is King 
Richard’s pleasure that you prepare for instant death.” 

“ God’s pleasure and the King’s be done,” replied tlie hnight, 
patiently. " I neither contest the justico of the sentence, -nor 
desire delay of the execution.” 

De Vaux began to leave the tenl^ but very slowly — paused at 
the door, and looked back at the Scot, from whoso aspect thoughts 
of the world seemed banished, as if he was composing himself into 
deep devotion. The feelings of tho stout English Baron were in 
general none of the most acute, and yet, on the present occasion, 
his sympathy overpowered him in an nnusual manner. He came 
hastily back to tho.bnndlo of reeds on which the captive lay, took 
one of his fettered hands, and said, with as much softness as his 
rough v.iicewas capable of expressing, “Sir Kenneth, thou art 
yet young — thou hast a father. My Ralph, whom T left training 
his httle galloway nag on the banks of tho Irtliing, may one day 
attain thy years — and, but for last night, 1 would to God I saw 
Ills youth bear such promise as thine I — Can nothing bo said or 
done in tliy behalf 1” 

" Nothing,” was the melancholy answer. “ 1 have deserted my 
charge — the banner intrusted to me is lost — When tlio beads- 
man and block are prepared, the head and trunk are ready to 
part company.” 

" Nay, then, God have mercy !” sud De Vaux ; “yet would I 
nithcr tlian my best horse I taken that watch myself. There 
is mystery in it, young man, as a plain man may descry, though 
ho cannot see tlivough it, — Cowar^ce ( plisaw 1 No coward ever 
fought 08 1 have seen theo do. — Treachery I 1 cannot think 
trmtors die in their treason so calmly. Thou hast been trained 
from tliy post by some deep guile —some well-devised stratagem 
— tho cry of some distress^ mmden has caught tliine ear, or the 
laugliful look of some merry u'lo has taken tliiuc eye. Never 
blush fur it, wo have all been led aside by such gear. Come, 1 
pray thee, make a clean conscience of it to me, instead of the 
priest — Richai’d is meiciful when his mood is abated. Hast 
^tliou nothing to intrust to me I” 

The unfortunate knight turned his face from tho kind wai'rior, 
and answered—” Nothiko.” 

And De Vaux, wlio had exliausted his topics of persuasion, 
arose and left the tent, with folded arm^ and in melancholy 
deeper than he tliought the occasion merited — even angry witli 
himself, to find that so simple a matter as the death of a Soottiali 
man could affect him so nearly. 

” Yet,” as he said to himself, “though the rough-footed knaves 
bo our enemies in Cumberland, in Palestine one almost conmders 
them as bretliren.” 
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CHAPTER XVr. 

'Tir not her eense — for sun, In that 
Tliore '8 nothing more than common ; 

And* all lier wit la only cliat, 

Like any other woman. 

Song. 

Thr high-bom Berengaria, daughter of Sanchez, King of Na- 
varre, and the Queen-Consort of tlic heroic Richard, was accounted 
one of the most beautiful women of the period. Her form was slight, 
though exquisitely moulded. She was graced with a complexion 
not common in her country, a profusion of fair hair, and features 
so extremely juvenile, as to in^e her look several years younger 
tliaii she really was, though in reality she w'asnot nbove one-and- 
twenty. Perhaps it was under the consciousness of tliis extremely 
juvenile appearance, that she affected, or at least practised, a 
little childisli petulance, and wilfulneas of manner, not unbefitting, 
she might suppose, a youtliful bride, whoso rank and age gave her 
a right to have her fantasies indulged and attended to. She was 
by nature perfectly good-humoured, and if her due sliare of ad- 
miration and homage (in her opinion a very large one) was duly 
resigned to her, no ono could possess better temper, or a more 
friendly disposition ; but then, like all despots, llie more power 
that was voluntarily yielded to her, the more slie desired to extend 
her sway. Sometimes, even when all her ambition was gratified, 
she chose to bo a little out of health, and a little out of spirits ; 
and physicians had to toil their wits to invent names for imagi- 
naiy nialadies, while her ladies racked tlieir imagination for new 
games, new headgear, and new court-scandal, to pass away tliose 
unpleasant hours, during which their own situation was scarce to 
be greatly envied. Their most frequent resource for diverting 
this maMy was some trick, or piece of mischief, practised u^n 
each otlier ; and the good Queen, in the buoyancy of her reviving 
spirits, was, to speak truth, ra^er too indifferent whether the 
frolics tlius jHractised were entirely befitting her own dignity, or 
whether the pain which those suffered upon whom they were 
inflicted, was not beyond the proportion of pleasure which she 
herself derived from them. She was confident in her husband’s 
favour, in her high rank, and in her supposed power to make good 
whatever such pranks might cost otbm In a word, she gam- 
boled with the freedom of a young lioness, who is unconscious of 
the weight of her own paws when laid on those whom she sports 
witli. 

The Queen Berengaria loved her husband passionately, but 
she feared the loftiness and roughness of his ciiaracter, and as 
she felt herself not to be his match in intellect, was not much 
pleased to see that he would often talk with Edith Plantagenet 
in preference to herself, simply hecMue be found more amusement 
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in her conversatioD, a more comprehenuve understanding, and a 
more noble cast of thoughts and sentiments, tlian his l^autiful 
consort exhibited. Bcrengaria did not hate Edith on this account, 
far less meditate her any harm : for, allowing for some selfishness, 
her character was, on the whole, innocent and generous. But the 
ladies of her train, sharp-sighted in such matters, had for some 
time discovered, that a poignant jest at the expense of the I^dy 
Editli was a specific for relieving her Grace of England’s low 
spirits, and the discovery saved tlieir imagination much toil. 

There was something ungenerous in tliis, because the Lady 
Edith was understood to be an orphan ; and though slie was 
callea Plantagenet, and die Fur- \laid of Anjou, and admitted 
by Ricliivrd to certain privileges only granted to the royal family, 
and liclo her place in the circle accordingly, yet few knew, and 
none acquainted with the Court of England ventured to ask, in 
what exact degi'ce of relationship she stood to Coour de Lion. 
Sho had come with Eleanor, the celebrated Queen Mother of 
England, and joined Richard at Messina, as one of die ladies 
destined to attend on Berengaria, whose nuptials then approached. 
Richard treated his kinswoman widi much respectful observance, 
and the Queen made her her most constant attendant, and, evm 
in despite of the petty jealousy which we have observed, tinted 
her, generally, widi suitable respect. 

The ladies of the household had, fur a long time, no farther 
advantage over Edith, than might be afforded % an opportunity 
of censuring a less artfully disposed head attire, or an unbecom- 
ing robe ; for the lady was judged to bo inferior in these 
mysteries. The silent devotion of the Scottish Knight did not, 
indeed, pass unnoticed ; his liveries, his cognizanre, his feats of 
arms, his mottoes and deviocs, were nearly watched, and occa- 
sionally miide the subject of a passing jest. But then cam** the 
pilgrimage of the Queen and hur ladus to Engaddi, a journey 
which ihe Queen had undertaken under a vow for tho recovery 
of her Imsband’s health, and which sb^ had been encouraged to 
carry into effect by the Archbishop of Tyre for a political pur- 
* pose. It was then, and in the chapel at that holy place, connected 
from above with a Carmelite nunnery, from boneatli with the 
cell of the anchorite, that one of tho Queen’s attendants remarked 
that secret sign of intelligence which Edith had made to her lover, 
and failed not instautly to communicate it to her Majesty. The 
Queen returned from her pilgrimage enriched with tliis admir- 
able recipe against dnliiess or ennui, aud her train was at the 
same time augmented by a present of two wretched dwarfs from 
the dethroned Queen of Jerusalem, as deformed and as crazy 
(the excellence of that unhappy species) as any Queen could have 
desired. One of Berengaria’s idle amusements had been to try 
the effect of the sudden appearance of such ghastly and fantastic 
forms on the nerves of tho Knight wbdn left alone in the chapel ; 
bat the jest bad been lost by the eomposuie of the Scot, and tho 
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interference of the anchorite. She had now tried another, of 
which the consequences promised to be more serious. 

The ladies again met after Sir Keiuieth had retirad from the 
tent ; and die Queen, at first litdu moved by Edith’s angry ex- 
postulations, only replied to her by upbraiding her prudery, and 
by indulging her wit at the expense of tlie garb, nation, and above 
all, die poverty, of die Knight of die Leopard, iu which she dis- 
played a good deal of phnyful malice, mingled with some humour, 
until Edidi was compelled to carry her anxiety to her separate 
apartment. But when, in die morning, a female, whom Edith 
had intrusted to make inquiry, brought word that die Standard 
was missing, and its champion vanished, she burst into th% 
Queen’s apartment, and implored her to rise and proceed to the 
King’s tent without delay, and use her powerful mediadou to 
prevent the evil consequences of her jest. 

The Queen, frightened in her turn, cast, as is usual, the blame 
of her own folly on those around her, and endeavoured to com- 
fort Edidi’s grief, and ap^x^ase her displeasure, by a thousand 
inconsistent arguments. She was sure no harm had chanced — 
the knight was sleeping, she fancied, after his iiight-wa^ch. 
What diougli, for fear of tlio King’s displeasui'e, ho had deserted 
with the standard — it waa but a piece of silk, aiul ho but a needy 
adventurer — or if he was put under warding for a time, she 
would soon get the King to pardon him — it was but waiting to 
let Richard’s mood pass away. 

Thus slio continued talking thick and fast, and heaping together 
all sorts of ineousistencics, with the vain expectation of persuad- 
ing both Editli and herself that no harm could come of a frolic, 
which in her heart she now bitterly repented. But while Edith 
in vain strove to intercept this torrent of idle talk, slie caught 
the eye of one of the ladies who entered the Queen’s apartment. 
There was death in her look of affright and horror, and Edith, at 
the first glance of her coiiiiteiiance, had sunk at once on the earth, 
liad not strong necessity, and her own elevation of character, 
enabled ber to maintain at least external composure. 

“ Madam,” slio said to the Queen, ** lose not anotlier word in 
speaking, but save life — if, indeed,” she added, her voice choking 
as she said it, " life may yet be saved.” 

" It may — it may,” answered the lady Calista. " I have just 
heard tliat be has b^n brouglit before the King — it is not yet 
over — but,” she added, bursting into a vehement flood of weep- 
ing, in which personal apprehensions had some share — ** it will 
soon — unless some course be taken.” 

** 1 will vow a golden candlestick to the Holy Sepulchre — a 
slirineof silver to our Lady of Engaddi — a pall, worth one 
hundred bezants, to Saint Thomas of Ortliez,” said the Queen in 
extremity. 

** Up, up, madam !” said Edith ; " call on tlie saints if you lis^ 
but be your own best saint.” 
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"Indeed, madam,’* aud the tenified attendant, "the Lady 
Edith speais truth. Up, madam, and let us to King Richard’s 
tent, and beg the poor gentleman’s Ufe.*’ 

" 1 will go — I will go instantly,” said the Queen, rising and 
trembling excessively ; while her women, in as great conf^on 
as herseu, were unable to render her those duties which were 
indispenublo to her levee. Calm/ composed, only pale as death, 
Edith ministered to the Queen with her own hand, and alone 
supplied the deficiencies of her numerous attendants. 

" How you wait, wenches !” said the Queen, not able even then 
to forget frivolous distinctions. " Suffer ye the Lady Edith to do 
the duties of your attendance 1 — Sce’st tiiou, Edith, they can do 
nothing — 1 shall never bo attired in time. Wc will send for the 
Archbitiiop of Tyre, and employ him as a mediator.” 

" Oh, no, no !” exclaimed Edidi — " Go yourself, madam — yon 
have done the evil, do you confer tlic remedy.” 

" 1 will go — I will go,” said tlie Queen ; " but if Richard be 
in his mood, 1 dare not speak to him — he will kill me I” 

" Yet go, gracious madam,” said tlio Lady CaJista, who best 
kn^w her mistress’s temper ; " not a lion, in his fury, could look 
upon such a face and form, and retain so much as an angry 
thought— far less a lovo-true knight liko tlie royal Richard, to 
whom your slightest word would be a command.” 

"Dost thou think so, Calistal” said the Queen. "Ah, thou 
little knowest — yet 1 will go — But see you here — what means 
this 1 You have bedizened me in green, a colour he detests. Lo 
you ! let me have a blue robe, and v- search for the ruby carcanet, 
which was part of tlio King of Cyprus’s ransom — it is eitlier in 
the steel-casket, or somewh^ else.” 

" This, and a man’s life at stake !” said Edith, indignantly ; 
" it passes human patience. Remain at your case, ma^ip — I 
will go to King Richard — 1 am a party interested — 1 will 
know if tlic honour of u (loor maiden of his blood is to be so far 
tampered witli, tliat her name shall L>< abused to train a brave 
gentleman from Ids duty, bring bim within the compass of death 
' and infamy, aud make, at the same time, the gloiy of England a 
laughing-stock to tlie whole Cluistian arm}.” 

At tins unexpected burst of passion, Berengaria listened with 
an almost stupified look of few and wonder. But as Edith was 
about to leave the tent, she excl umed, tiiough faintly, " Stop her 
— stop her.” 

" You must, indeed, stop, iioblo lady Edith,” eaid Calieta, taking 
her arm gently ; " and you, royal lUMain, I am sure, will go, and 
without fartlier dallying. If the Lady Edith goes alone to die 
King, he will be dreadfully incensed, nor will it be one life tliat 
will etay his fury.” 

" 1 will go — 1 will go,” said-the Queen, yielding to nfleessity ; 
and Edith.reluctBntly halted to wait her movements. 

They were now as epeedy as she could have dewed. Iho 
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Queen hastily wrapped herself in a large loose mantle, which 
covered all inaccuracies of the toilet. In this guise, attended by 
Edith and her women, and preceded and followed by a few officers 
and men-at-arms, she hastened te the tent of her lion-like husband. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Were every hair upon liii head a life, 

And every life were to be Aippltcated 
lly nunibera equal to thoso hairs qiuidrupled. 

Life after llfediould out like waning stars 
Before the daybreak — or as festive lamps, 

Which have lent Iiutre to tlie midnight revel. 

Eacii after each are quench’d when guests depart ' 

OUL Play. 

The entrance of Queen Bercngaria into the interior of Richard’s 
pavilion was withstood — in tho most respectful and reverential 
manner indeed — but still withstood, by tho chamberlains who 
watched in tho outer tent. She could hear the stern command of 
the King from within, prohibiting their entrance. 

** You sec,” said the Queen, appealing to Edith, as if she had 
exhausted aU means of inti'rcession in her power — 1 knew it — 
tho King will not Kceivo us.” 

At tlie same time, they heard Richard speak to someone witli- 
in , — ** Go, speed thine office quickly, sirrah — for in that consists 
thy mercy — ton Ijezantsif thou deal’st on him at one blow.— 
And, hark thee, villain, observe if his cheek loses colour, or his 
eye falters — mark me the smallest twitch of the features, or wink 
of the eyelid — i love to know how bravo souls meet death.” 

** If he sees my blade waved aloft without shrinking, he is tlic 
first ever did so,” answered a harsh deep voico, whicli a sense of 
unusual awe had softened into a sound much lower than its usual 
coarse tones. 

Edith could remain silent no longer. “ If your Grace,” she 
said to the Queen, ” make not your own way, 1 make it for you ; 
or if not for your Majesty, for myself, at least. — Chamberlains, 
the Queen demands to see KinglUchaid — the wife to speak vitli 
her husband.” 

" Noble lady,” said the officer, lowering his wand of office, "it 
grieves me to gainsay you ; but bis Majesty is busied on matters 
of life and death.” 

" And we seek also to speak with him on matters of life and 
death,” said Edith. — "I will make entrance for your Grace.” — 
And putting aside the chamberlain with one hand, she laid hold 
on the curtain with the other. 

" 1 dare not gainsay her Majesty’s pleasure,” said tlie chamber- 
lain, yielding to the vehemence of the fair petitioner ; and as he 
gave way, the Queen found herself obliged to enter the apartment 
a Bictam. 
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The Monarch wan lying on his couch, and at some distance, as 
awaiting his farther commands, stood a man whose profession it 
was not difficult to conjecture. Ho was clothed in a jerkin of 
red cloth, which reached scantiy below the shoulders, leaving the 
arms bare from about halfway above tlic elbow, and, as an upper 
garment, lie wore, when about as at present to betake himself to 
his dreadful office, a coat or tabard without sleeves, something 
like that of a herald, made of dressed bull’s hide, and stained in 
the front with many a broad spot and speckle of dull crimson. 
The jerkin, and the tabard over it, reached the knee, and tiie 
netlier stocks, or covering of the legs, were of the same leather 
which composed the tabard. A cap of rough shag served to hide 
the iippc part of a visage, which, like that of a screech-owl, 
seemed dt sirous to conceal itself frem light — the lower part of 
the face being obscured by a huge red beard, mingling with 
shaggy locks of the same colour. What features were seen were 
stern and misaiitliropical. The man’s figure was short, strongly 
made, with a neck like a bull, very broad shoulders, anus of 
great and disproportioned length, a huge square trunk, and thick 
bandy legs. This truculent official leant on a sword, the blade of 
which was nearly four feet and a half in length, while the handle 
of twenty inches, surrounded by a ring of lead plummets to 
counterpoise tlie weight of such a blade, rose considerably abovo 
the man’s head, as he rested his arm upon its hilt, waiting for 
King Richard’s farther directions. 

On tho sudden entrance of the ladies, Ricliard, who was then 
lying on his couch, with his face towards tho entrance, and rest- 
ing on his elbow as he spoke to liis grisly attendant, flung himself 
hastily, as if displeased and surprised, to the other side, turning 
his b^k to the Queen and the females of her train, and dr.iw- 
ing around him the covering of his conch, which, by his evn 
choice, or more probably tlie fLttcring selection of his cham- 
berlains, consisted of two large lions’ skius, dressed in Venice 
with such admirable skill that they secii od softer than tho hide 
of tlie dccr. 

’Berengaria, such as we have described her, knew well — what 
woman knows not 1 — her own road to victory. After a humed 
glance of undisguised and unaffected terror at tlie ghastly com- 
panion of her husband’s secret counsels, she rushed at once to the 
side of Richard’s couch, dropped on her knees, flung her mantle 
from her shoulders, shewing, as they hung down at their full 
length, h«r beautiful golden tresses, and while her countenance 
seemed like a sun bursting tlirough a cloud, yet bearing on its 
pallid front traces tliat its splendours liave beou olwcuj^, she 
seized upon the right hand of the King, which, as he assumed his 
wonted posture, had been employed in dragging the coveriug of 
his couch, and gradually pulling it to her with a force which was 
reinsted, though but faintly, slie possessed herself of that arm, the 
prop of Christendom, and dread of Heathenesse, and imprison- 
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ing its strength in both her little fury hands, die bent upon it her 
brow, and united it to her lips. 

** What needs this, Berengaria !’* said Richard, his head still 
averted, but his hand remaining under her control. 

“ Send away that man — his look kills me !” muttered Beren- 
garia. 

** Begone, sirrah,” said Richard, still without looking round — 
" What wait’st thou fori art thou fit to look on these ladies!” 

" Your IRghness’s pleasure touciiing tlie head,” said the man. 

“Out with tliec, dog!” ansaered Richard — “a Christian 
burial !” 

The man disappeu'ed, after casting a look upon the beautiful 
Q,uceii, in her deranged dress and natural loveliness, with a smile 
of admiration more hideous in its exprassion tlian even his usual 
scowl of cynical hatred against humanity. 

“ And now, foolish wench, what wishest thou 1” saiu Richard, 
turning slowly uid half I'cluctiuitly round to his royal suppliant 

But it was not in nature lor any ono, far less an admirer of 
beauty like Ricliard, to whom it stood only in tho second rank to 
glory, to look without emotion on the countenance and the ti«mor of 
a creature so beautiful us Berenguria, or to feel, without sympathy, 
that her lips, her brow, were on his hand, and tliat it was wetted 
by her tears. By degrees he turned on her his manly counte- 
nance, with die softest expression of which his large blue eye, 
which so often gleamed with insufferable light, was capable. 
Caressing her fair head, and mingling bis large fingers in her 
beautiful and dishevelled locks, be raised and tenderly kissed tho 
cherub countenance which seemed desirous to hide itself in his 
hand. The robust form, die broad, noble brow, and majestic 
looks, the naked arm and shoulder, the lion’s skins among which 
he lay, and die fair fragile feminine erraturo that kneeled by his 
aide, might have served for a model of Hercules rccunciling bim- 
Bclf, after a quarrel, to his wife Dejoiiira. 

“And, once more, what seeks the lady of my heart in her 
knight’s pavilion, at diis early and unwonted hour I” 

“ Pardon, my most gracious liege, pardon,” said the Queen, 
whose fears began again to unfit her for tho duty of intercessor. 

“ Pai-dou ! for what !” said the King. 

“ First, for entering your royal presence too boldly and unad- 
visedly ” 

She stopped. 

“ TAott too boldly 1 — the sun might as well ask pardon, because 
his rays entered the windows of some wretch’s dungeon. But I 
was busied with work unfit for thee to witness, my gende one, and 
1 was unwilling, besides, that thou sliouldst risk thy precious 
health where sickness has been so lately rife.” 

“Butdion art now well!” said the Queen, still delaying die 
communication which she feared to make. 

“Well enough to break a lance on the bold crest of that 
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champion who shall refuse to acknowledge thee the fairest dair.e 
ill Christendom.” 

" Thou wilt not tlicn refuse me one boon — only one — ouly u 
poor life I” 

" Ha 1 — proceed, ” said King Kicliard, bending his brows. 

“ This unhappy Scottish knight” — said tlie Queen. 

Speak not of him, madam,” said Richard, sternly ; " he dies 
— his doom is fixed.” 

“ Nay, my royal liege and love, ’tis but a silken banner ne* 
glected — Hcrengaria will give tlice another bvoidcrod with her 
own hai<d, and rich as ever dallied with the wind. Every pearl 
1 have shill go to bedeck it, and with every pearl I will drop a 
tear of tlu ’kfulness to my generous knight.” 

"Thou know’st not what thou say’st,” &aid the King, inter- 
rupting her in anger. — " Pearls ! can all the pearls of the East 
atone for a speck upon England’s honour — all the tears tliat ever 
woman’s eye wept wash away a stain on Richard’s fame* — Go 
to, madam, know your place, and your time, and your sphere. At 
pi'oseiit we have duties in which you cannot be our partner.” 

" Thou hear’st, Edith,” whispered the Queen, " we sliall but in- 
cense him.” 

"Be it so,” said Edith, stepping forward. — "My lord — I, 
your poor kinswoman, emvo you for justice rather than mercy ; 
and, to tlio cry of justice, the cars of a monarch should be open 
at every time, place, and circumstance.” 

" Ha ! our cousin Editli!” said Richard, rising and sitting up- 
right on the side of his couch, covered with his long camiscia — 
" She speaks ever king-hke, and king-like will 1 answer her, so she 
bring no request unworthy of herself or me.” 

The beauty of Editli was of a more intellectual and less volup- 
tuous cast tlian that of the Queen ; but impatience and anxiety 
had civeu her countenance a glow, whicii it sometimes wanted, 
and her mien had a character of energctii dig^iity that imposed 
silence for a moment even on Richard hiniself, who, to judge by 
hip looks, would willingly have interrupted her. 

" My lord,” she said, " this good knight, whose blood you arc 
about to spill, hath done, iu his time, service to Christendom. He 
’ hath fallen from his duty, through a snore sot for him in mere 
folly and idleness of spirit. A message sent to him in the name 
of one who — why should I not speak it I — it was in my own— 
indimed him for an instant to leave his post — And what knight 
in the Christian camp might not have tlius far transgressed at 
the command of a maiden, who, poor howsoever in other qualities, 
liath yet Uke blood of Plantageiiet in lier veins f ” 

" And you saw him, then, cousin 1” replied the King, biting his 
Ups, to keep down his passion. 

" I did, my liege,” said Edith. " It is no time to explain 
wherefore — I am hero neither to exculpate myself nor to blaino 
others.” 
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" And where did you do Itim such a grace !’* 

In tlic tent of her Majesty the Queen.” 

Of our royal consort 1” said Richard. " Now by Heaven, by 
Saint George of England, and every other saint tliat treads its 
crystal floor, this is too audacious ! I have noticed and overlooked 
this warrior’s insolent admiration of one so far above him, and 1 
grudged him not that one of my blood should slicd from her high- 
born sphere such influence as tlic sun bestows on the world be- 
neath — But, heaven and earth 1 that you should have admitted 
him to an audience by night, in the very tent of our royal consort ! 
— and dare to offer this as an excuse for his disobedience and 
desertion ! By niy father’s soul, Edith, thou slialt rue this tliy 
lifelong m a monastery !” 

“ My liege,” said Edith, “ your greatness licenses tyranny. My 
honour, Lord King, is as little touched as yours, and my Lady tlie 
Queen can prove it if she tliiuk fit. — But I have already said, 1 
am not here to excuse myself or inculpate otliers — I ask you but 
to extend to one, whose fault was conunitted under strong temp- 
tation, that mercy which even j'ou yourself. Lord King, must one 
day BUf)phcate at a higher tribunal, and for faults, perhaps, less 
venial.” 

** Can this be Edith Plantageuet I” said the King, bitterly. — 
** Edith Plantagcnct, the wise and the noble I — Or is it some 
love-sick woman, who cares not for her own fame in comparison 
of the life of her paramour I Now, by King Henry’s soul ! little 
hinders but I order thy minion's ^ull to be brought from the 
gibbet, and fixed as a perpetual ornament by tlie crucifix in thy 
cell I” 

" And if thou dost send it from the gibbet to be placed for ever 
in my sight,” said Edith, ** 1 will say it is a relic of a good knight, 
cruelly and unworthily done to deatli by” — (she checked herself) 
— “ by one, of whom 1 shall only say, he should have known better 
how to reward chivalry. — Minion call’st thou him !” slie con- 
tinued with increasing vehemence, — " He was indeed my lover, 
.iTid a most true one — but never sought he grace from mo by 
look or word — contented with such humble observance as men 
pay to tlie saints — And the good — the valiant — the faithful, 
must die for this !” 

" Oh, peace, peace, for pity’s sake,” wliispercd the Queen, ** you 
do but offend him more 1” 

** I care not,” said Edith ; " the spotless virgin fears not the 
raging lion, l^t him work his will on this worthy knight. Edith, 
for whom he dies, will know how to weep his memory — to me no 
one shall speak more of politic alliances, to be sanctioned witli 
this poor lumd. I could not — I would not — have been his bride 
living — our degrees were too distant. But death unites the high 
and the low — lam henceforward flie spouse of the grave.” 

The King was about to answer with much anger, when a 
Carmelite monk entered the apartment hastily, his head and 
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person muffled in the lon^ mantle and hood of striped cloth of the 
coarsest texture, wliich distinguished his order, and, flinging him- 
self on his knees 1>cfure the King, conjured him, by every holy 
word and sign, to stop the execution. 

" Now, by bctli sword and sceptre 1” said Richard, " the world 
are leagued to drive me mad ! — fools, women, and monks, cross 
me at every step. How comes he to live still !” 

" My gracious liege,” said the monk, " I entreated of the Lord 
of Gilslaud to stay tlie execution until I had thrown myself at 
your royal ” 

" And he was wilful enough to grant thy request,” said the 
King ; but it is of a piece with his wonted obstinacy — And 
what is t thou hast to say t Speak in tlie fiend’s name !” 

" My 1 rd, there is a weighty secret — but it rests under the 
seal 01 confession — I dare not tell or even whisper it — but I 
swear to thee by my holy order — by the habit which 1 wear — by 
the blessed Elias, our founder, even him who was translated with- 
out suffering tlie ordinary pangs of mortality — that tliis youth 
hath divulged to me a secret, which, if 1 might confide it to thee, 
would utterly turu tliee from thy bloody purpose in regard to 
him.” 

** Good father,” said Riclmrd, “ that I reverence the church, 
let the arms which 1 now wear for her sake bear witness. Give 
me to know this secret, and 1 will do what shall seem fitting in 
the matter. But I am no blind Bayard, to take a leap iu the 
dark under tlie stroke of a pair of priestly spurs.” 

“My lord,” said the holy man, throwing back his cowl and 
upper vesture, and discoveHng under the latter a garment of 
goatskin, and from bencatli tlie former a visage so wildly wasted 
by climate, fast, and penance, as to reseuible rather the apparition 
of an animated skeleton than a human face, “ for twenty years 
have I macerated this miserable body in the caverns of Eugtuldi, 
doing penance for a great crime. Think you I, who am dead to 
the world, would contrive a falsehood tv eudaugcr my own soul, 
or that one, bound by the most sacred oaths to the contrary — one 
encli as I, who have but one longing wish coimectod witli earth, 
to wit, the rebuilding of our Christian Zion, — would betray the 
secrets of the confessional 1 Both arc alike abliorrent to my very 
soul.” 

“ So,” answered the King, “tliou art that hermit of whom men 
speak so much ? Thou art, 1 confess, like enough to those spirits 
which walk in dry places, but Richard fears no hob^blins — and 
thou art he, too, as 1 bethink me, to whom the Christian princes 
sent this very criminal to open a communication with the ^Idan, 
even while 1, who ought to have been first consulted, lay on my 
sick-bed ! Thou and they may content themselves — 1 will not 
put my neck into the loop of a Qumclito’s girdle — And, for your 
envoy, he shall die, the rather and the sooner tliat thou dost 
eutreat for him.” 
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" Now God l)<* gracious to tlioe, Lord King 1” said the hermit, 
with much emotion ; " tlioti art sotting that mischief on foot which 
tliou wilt hereafter wish thou hadst stopt, tliough it had cost tlice 
a limb. Rash, blinded man, yet forbear !” 

** Away, away,” said the King, stamping ; " the sun has rison 
on the dislionour of England, and it is not yet avenged. — Ladies 
and priest, withdraw, if ye would not hear orders which would 

displease you ; for, by St George, I swear ” 

Swear NOT !” said the voice of one who had just then entered 
the pavilion. 

“ lla ! my learned Hakim,” said the King ; "come, I hope, to 
tax our generosity.” * 

" I come to request instant speecli with you — instant — and 
touching matters of deep interest.” 

" First look on my wife, Hakim, and let her know in you the 
preserver of her husband.” 

" it is not for me,” said the physician, folding his arms with an 
air of Oriental modesty and reverence, and bending his eyes on 
the ground, — " It is not fur me to look upon beauty unveiled, and 
armed in its splendours.” 

" Retire, then, Bcrengaria,” smd the Monarch; "and, Edith, 
do you retire also ; ^ nay, renew not your importunities ! This I 
give to them, that the execution shall not be till high noon. — Go, 
and be pacified — dearest Berengaria, bcjpne.— Edith,” he added, 
with a glance which struck terror even into the couragtsous soul 
of his lunswDinan, “go, if you are wise.” 

The females withdrew, or rather hurried from the tent, iwnk 
and ceremony forgotten, much like a flock of wild>fowl huddled 
together, against whom the falcon has made a recent stoop. 

They returned from thence to tlio Queen’s pavilion, to indulge 
in regrets and recriminations, equally unavaih'ng. Editli was tlie 
qnly one who seemed to disdain these ordinary channels of sorrow. 
Without a sigh, without a tear, without a word of upbraiding, she 
attended upon the Queen, whose weak temperament shewed her 
sorrow in violent hysterical ecstasies, and passionate hypochon- 
driacal effusions, in the course of which Edith sedulously, and even 
affectionately, attended her. 

"It is impossible she can have loved this knight,” said Florise 
to Calista, her senior in attendance upon the Queen’s pci-soii. 
" Wc have been mistaken ; she is but sorry for his fate, as for a 
Btran^r who has come to trouble on her account” 

"Husli, hush,” answered her more experienced and more 
observant comrade; "she is of that proud house of Plantagenet, 
who never own that a hurt grieves tliem. While they have' 
themselves been bleeding to death, under a mortal wound, they 
have been known to bind up the scratches sustained by their more 
fiunt-hpurted comrades. — Florise, we have done frightfully wrong ; 
and, for my own port, I would buy with every jewel 1 have, that 
our fatal jest had remained unacted.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Tills «-ork desires a planetary Intelligence 
Of Jupiter and Sol ; and those great qilrlts 
Are proud, fantastical. It asks great cliorges 
To entice them front the guiding of their ^lieres 
To vrait on mortals. 

Albdhazar. 

Tbs hermit followed the ladies from tbe pavilion of Richard, 
as shadow follows a beam of sunshine when die clouds are driving 
over the face of the sun. But he turned on the threshold, and 
held u|> his hand towards the King in a warning, or almost a 
menacin' posture, as he said, — " Wo to him who rejects the 
counsel of tlio Church, and betaketh himself to the foul divan of 
die infidel ! King Richard, I do not yet shake the dust from 
my feet and depart from tiiy encampment — tho sword falls not 
— but it hangs but by a hair.— • Haughty monarch, we shall meet 
again.” 

" Be it so, haughty priest,” returned Richard, “ prouder in 
thy goatskins than princes in purple and fino linen.” 

The hermit vanished from the tent, and the King continued, 
addressing tlie Arabian, — "Do die dervises of the East, wise 
Hakim, use such familiarity with their princes t” 

“ The derviso,” replied Adonbec, "should bo either a sage or a 
madman ; there is no middle course for him who wears the kliir- 
khah,* who watches by night, and fasts by day. Hence, hath he 
either wisdom enough to bear himself discreetly in the presence 
of princes, or else, ^ving no reason bestowed on him, he is not 
responsible for his own actions.” 

" Methinks our monks have adopted chiefly tlie latter chBiuc- 
ter,” said Richard — "But to the matter. — In what can I 
pleasure you, my learned physician 1” 

" Great King,” said El Hakim, making his profound Oriental 
obeisance, "let thy servint speak one wwd, and yet live. 1 
would remind thee that thou owest — nut to me, their humble 
instrument — but to the Intelligeuces, whose benefits I dispense 
to mortals, a life>— ” 

" And 1 warrant me thou wouldst have another in requital, ha 1” 
interrupted the King. 

" Suw is my humble prayer,” smd the Hakim, " to the great 
Meledi Ric — even the life of this good kuight, who is doomed to 
die, and but for such fault as was committed by the Sultan Adam, 
Bunuuned Aboulbeschar, or the father of all men.” 

" And thy wisdom might remind thee, Hakim, that Adam died 
for it,” said the King, somewhat sternly, and then bemn to pace 
the narrow space of his tent with some emotion, and to talk to 


<i>LltenU|y, the tom robe. Tbo haUtof tbederfliMbMoaUed. 
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himself. Why, God-a-men^’ — I knew what he desired as soon 
as ever ho entei'ed tlie pavilion 1 — Here is one poor life justly con- 
demned to extinction, and 1, a king and a soldier, who have slain 
thousands by my command, and scores with my own hand, am 
to have no power over it, although the honour of niy aiTns, 
of my house, of my very ^ecu,hatli been attainted by tlie 
culprit — By Saint George, it makes me laugh I — By Saint 
Louis, it reminds me of Blondel’s tale of an enchanted castle, 
where tlio destined knight was withstood sucocssively in his pur- 

E ose of entrance by forms and figures the most dissimilar, but all 
ostile to his undertaking! No sooner one sunk than anoUtor 
appeared t — Wife — Kinswoman — Hermit — Hakim — each 
ai)pears in the lists as soon as the other is defeated ! — 
Why, this is a single knight figiitnig against tlie whole incite of 
the tournament — ha ! ha ! ha !'’ — And Richard laughed aloud ; 
for he had, in fact, begun to change his mood, his rcsciitnient 
being usually too violent to be of long endurance. 

The physician meanwhile looked on him witli a countenance of 
surprise, not unmingled with contempt ; for the Eastern people 
mako no allowance for those mercurial changes in tlic temper, 
and consider open laughter, upon almost any account, as deroga- 
tory to the dignity of man, and becoming only to women and 
children. At length, tlie sage addressed tlie King, when he saw 
him more composed. 

“ A doom of death should not issue from laughing lips. — Let 
thy servant hope tliat thou hast granted him this man’s life.” 

"Take the freedom of a tliousand captives instead,” said 
Richai'd ; " restore so many of thy countrymen to their tents and 
families, and I will give the warrant instantly. This man’s life 
can avail tliee notliiiig, and it is fuideitcd.” 

" All our lives are forfeited,” said the Hakim, putting his hand 
to his cap. But the great Creditor is merciful, and exacts not 
the pledge rigorously nor untimely.” 

"Thou caiist shew me,” said Richard, "no special interest 
tliou hast to become intercessor betwixt me and tlie execution of 
justice, to which 1 am sworn as a enr-vned lung.” 

“ Thou art sworn to tlio dealing foith mercy as well as jostioe,” 
said El Hakim ; " but what thou bcekest, great King, is tlio 
execution of thine own will. And, for the concern I have in this 
request, know tliat many a man’s life depends upon thy granting 
this boon.” 

" Explain thy words,” said Richard ; " but think not to impose 
upon me by false pretexts.” 

"Beitfarfrom thy servant!” said Adonbec. “Know, then, that 
the medicine to which thou. Sir King, and many one beside, owe 
their recovery, is a talisman, composed under certain aspects of 
the heavens, when the Divine Intelligences are most propitious. 

I am but the poor administrator of its virtues. I dip it in a cup 
▼01.. XX. L 
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of water, observe the fitting hour to administer it to the patient, 
and the potency of the draught works tlie cure.” 

** A most rare medicine,” said tlie King, and a commodious ! 
and, as it may he carried in tlie leech’s pui-si.*, would save tlie 
whole caravan of camels which they requii-e to convey drugs and 
physic-stuff — £ marvel tliere is any other in use.” 

It is written,” answered the Hakim, with imperturbable 
gravity, ** * abuse not the steed which hatli borne thee from tho 
battle.’ Know, that such talismans might indeed be framed, but 
rare has been the number of adepts who have dared to undertake 
the application of their virtue. Severe restrictions, painful 
observances, fasts, and penance, aro necessary on tlie part of the 
sage u lio uses this mode of cure ; and if, through neglect of tliese 
prepaii tions, by his love of ease, or his indulgence of sensual 
appetite, lie omits to euro at least twelve persons witliin the course 
of each moon, tlie virtue of the divine gift dep.arts from the amu- 
let, and both the lost patient and tlic physician will be exposed to 
speedy misfortune, neither will they survive the year. I require 
yet one life to make up tho appointed number.” 

"Go out into the camp, good Hakim, where thou wilt find 
a-mauy,” said tlie King, " and do not seek to iNib my headsman 
of his patients ; it is unbecoming a nicdiciner of thine eminence 
to interfere with tho practice of another. — Besides, I cannot see 
how delivering a criminal from tlie death he deserves, sliould go 
to make up tliy tale of miraculous cures.” 

" When thou caiist shew why a draught of cold water should 
have cured thco, when the must precious drugs failed,” said tho 
Hakim, " thou roayst reason on the other mysteries attendant on 
this matter. For myself, 1 am inefficient to tlie great work, 
liaving this morning touched an unclean animal. Ask, therefore, 
no farther questions ; it is enough tliat, by sparing this man’s life 
at my request, you v.'ill deliver yourself, great King, and Uiy ser- 
vant, fixmi a great danger.” 

« Ifark dice, Adonbuc,” replied the - ‘ing, “ I have no objec- 
tion tliat leeches should wrap their words in mist, and pretend to 
derive knowledge from the stars ; but when you bid Richard 
Flantagcuet fear tiuit a danger will fall upon him from some idle 
omen, or omitted ceremonial, you speak to no ignorant Saxon, or 
doting old woman, who foregoes her purpose because a hare 
crosses tlie path, a raven croaks, or a cat snoozes.” 

" 1 cannot liinder your doubt of my words,” said Adoubec ; 
" but yet, lot my Lord the King grant that truth is on tlie tongue 
of his servant, — will he think it just to deprive tho world, and 
every wrctcli who may suffer by the pains which so lately reduced 
him to that couch, of tlic benefit of tliis most virtiioiu talisniao, 
rather than extend his forgiveness to one poor criminal 1 De- 
tiiink you. Lord King, that though thou const slay tliousands, 
tliou caiist not restore one man to health. Kings have the power 
of Satan to torment, sages that of Allah to heal — beware how 
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thou hinderest the good to humanity, which thou canat not thy- 
self Tender. Tliou canat cut off tiie head, but not cure tho 
aching tooth.” 

" This is over insolent,” said the King, liardcning himself, as 
the Hakim assumed a more lofty, and almost a commanding 
tone. " We took thee for our lecdi, not for our counsellor, or 
conscience-keeper.” 

"And is it thus tlie most renowned Prince of Frangistan 
repays beiielit done to his royal person 1” said El llukiiii, ex- 
changing tlic humble and stooping posture, in which he had 
hitherto solicited the King, for on attitude lofty and coniuiandii^. 
“ Know, then,” he said, “ that through every court of Europe 
and Asia — to Moslem and Nazarene — to knight and lady — 
wherever harp is heard and sword worn — whei'evcr honour is 
loved and infamy detested — to every quarter of the world will T 
denounce thee, Mclcch Hie, as tluinkleM) and ungenerous ; and 
even the lands — if there bo any such — that never heard of thy 
renown, shall }'et be acquainted ^vlth thy shame !” 

" Are these terms to mo, vile intidei !” said Richard, striding 
up to him in fury. — " Art weary of tliy life I” 

" Strike 1” said El Hakim ; " thine own deed sliall then paint 
tliee more worthless than could my words, tliough each had an 
hornet’s sting.” 

Richard turned fiercely from him, folded his arms, traversed 
tlio tent as before, and then exclaimed, " Thankloss and ungene- 
rous .' — as well be tenned coward and infidel ! — Hakim, thou 
hast chosen thy boon ; and tliough I had rather thou hadst 
asked my crown-jewels, yet I may not, king-like, refuse thee. 
Take this Scot, therefore, to tliy keeping — tlie provost will 
deliver him to tliec on this warrant.” 

He hastily traced one or two lines, and gave them to the phy- 
sician. " Use him as thy bond-slave, to be disposed nf as thou 
wilt — only, lot him beware how he comes b^ore the eyes of 
Richard. Hark thee — thou ai’t wist* — he hath been over bold 
among those in whose fair Imiks and weak judgments we trust 
our honour, as you of the East lodge >our treasures in caskets of 
silver wire, as fine and as frail as the web of a gossamer.” 

"Thy servant understands the word of the King,” said tlio 
sage, at once resuming the reverent style of address in which ho 
hid commenced. "When tho rich carpet is soiled, the fool 
pointoth to the stain — the wise man covers it with his mantle. 
I have heard my lord’s pleasure, and to hear is to obey.” 

" It is well,” said the King ; " let him consult his own safety, 
and never appear in iny prasenco more. — Is there aught else in 
which I may do thee pleasure !” 

" The bounty of the King bath filled niy cup to the brim,” said 
the sage ; " yea, it hath l^en abundant as the fountain which 
sprung up amid the camp of tiio descendants of Israel, when the 
rock was stricken by the rod of Moussa Ben Amran.’* 
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“Ay, but,” said the King, smiling, “it required, as in the 
desert, a hard blow on the rock ere it yielded its tixiuaures. I 
would thnt 1 knew something to pleasure thee, which 1 might 
yield as freely as the natural fountain sends forth its waters.” 

“ Let me touch that victorious hand,” said the sage, “ in token, 
that if Adonbec el Hakim should hereafter demand a boon of 
Richard of England, he may do so, yet plead his conimimd.” 

“Thou hast hand and glove upon it, man,” replied Richard; 
“ only, if thou couldst consiatentiy make up thy tale of patients 
without craving me to deliver from punishment those who have 
deserved it, I would more willingly discharge my debt in some 
OthCj* loiTO.” 

“Miiv tliy days be multiplied !” — answered the Hakim, and 
withdi'i w from the apartment after Uie usual deep obeisance. 

King Richard gazed after him as he departed, like one but 
half-satisfied with what had passed. 

“ Strange pertinacity,” ho said, “ in this Hakim, and a wonder' 
ful chance to interfere between that audacious Scot and tlie 
cliastiscincnt he has merited so richly. Yet, let him lire ! there 
is one brave man the more in the world. — And now for tlie 
Austrian. — Hu, is the baron of Gilsiand there without 1” 

Sir Thomas de Vaux thus summoned, his bulky form speedily 
darkened the opening of the pavilion, while behind him glided as 
a spectre, nuannounced, yet unopposed, the savage form of tlie 
hermit of Kng.addi, wrapped in liis goatskin mantle. 

Richard, without noticing his presence, called in a loud tone to 
the Baron, “ Sir Thomas de Vaux, of Lanercost and Gilsiand, 
take trumpet and herald, and go instantly to the hmt of him whom 
they call Ai-chduke of Austria, and see that it be when the press 
of his knights and vassals is greatest around him, — as is likely 
at tin's hour, for tlie Gerinau boar breakfasts ere he heats mass 
— cuter his presence with as little re\creiice as thou muy’st, and 
impeach him, on the part of Richard of England, that he hath 
this night, by his own hand, or thai of othei's, btolcn from its 
staff tlie Banner of England. Wherefore, say to him our pleasure, 
that, within an horn: from tlic time of iny speaking, he restore 
the said banner with all reverence — he himself and his pniicipal 
barons waiting the whilst witli beads uncovered, and without 
their robes of honour. — And tliat, moreover, he pitch beside it, 
on the one hand, lus own Banner of Austria reversed, as that 
which hath been dishonoured by theft and felony — and on the 
oUier, a lance, bearing tlie bloody head of him who was his 
nearest counsellor, or assistant, in this base injur i ~ And say, 
tliat such our behests being punctually discharged, we will, for 
tlie sake of our vow, and the weal of the Holy Land, forgive his 
other forfeits.” 

“ And how if the Duke of Austria deny all accesnon to tliis 
act of wrong and of felony t” said Thomas de Vaux. 

“ Tell him,” replied the King, “ we will prove it upon hie body 
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— ay, were he backed with hia two bravest champions. Knight- 
like will we prove it, on foot or on horse, in the desert or in the 
field, time, place, and arms, all at liis own choice,” 

** Betliink you of the {icnce of God and the Church, my liege 
lord,” said the Baron of Gilsland, among tliose princes engaged 
in this holy Crusade.” 

“ Betliink you how to execute my commands, my liege vassal,” 
answered Richard, impatiently. ** Melliinks men expect to turn 
our purpose by their breath, as boys blow feathers to and fro — 
Peaco of the Church I — who, 1 prithee, minds it ! The peace 
of the church, among Crusaders, implies war with tlio Saracci^ 
with whom the princes have made tnice, and the one ends with 
the other. And, besides, see you not how every prince of them 
is seeking his own several ends ! — 1 will seek iniiio also — and 
that is honour. For honour I came hither, and if Z may not win 
it iition the Saracens, at leant I will not lobc a jot from any respect 
to this paltry Diiko, though ho w'ere bulwarked and buttressed by 
every prince in the Crusade.” 

De Vaiix turned to obey the King’s mandate, shniggiug his 
shoulders at the same time, tlie bluntncss of his nature being 
unable to coiiceai that its tenor went against his jndgtnciit. But 
the hermit of Kngaddi stepped forward, and assumed tlie air of 
one charged with higher commands tlian those of a mere earthly 
potentate. Indeed, his dress of shaggy skins, his uncombed niid 
imtrimined hair and beard, his lean, wild, and contorted fcatui’cs, 
and the almost insane fire which gleamed from under liis bushy 
eyebrows, made him approach neoi'ly to our idea of some seer of 
Scripture, who, cliarg^ with high mission to tlie sinful Kings of 
Judah or Israel, descended from the rocks and caverns in which 
ho dwelt in abstracted solitude, to abash earthly tyrants in the 
midst of tlieir pride, by discharging on them tlie blighting denun- 
ciations of Divine Majesty, even as tlie cloud discharges die 
lightning witli which it is fraught, on the pinnacles and towers of 
castles and palaces. In the midst of liis most wayward mood, 
Richard i-espected the church and its ministers, and though 
offended at tlie intrusion of the hermit into liis tent, lie greeted 
him with respect ; at the same time, however, making a sign to 
Sir Thomas de Vaux to hasten on his message. 

But the hermit prohibited the baron, by gesture, look, and 
word, to atir a yard on such an errand ; aud, holding up his bare 
arm, from which the goatskin mantle fell back in die violence of 
his action, he waved it aloft, meagre widi famine, and wealed with 
die blows of die discipline. 

" III die name of G<k 1, and of the most holy Father, die vice- 
gerent of the Christian Cliurch upon earth, I prohibit this most 
profane, blood-thirsty, and brutal defiance, betwixt two Christian 
princes, whose shouldors are signed with die blessed niai‘k under 
which diey swore brotherhood. Wo to him by whom it is 
broken 1 — Richard of England, recall the most unhallowed mea- 
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sago tliou hast given to tliat baron — Danger and Death are nigh 
thee ! — the dagger is glancing at thy very throat ! ” 

" Danger and Death are playmates to lUchard,” answered the 
monarch proudly ; and he hath braved too many swords to fear 
a dagger.” 

** Danger and Dcatli are near/’ replied the seer; and, sinking 
his voice to a hollow, unearthly tone, ho added, " And after death 
the judgment !” 

Good and holy father,” said Richard, " I reverence thy person 
and thy sanctity ” 

** Reverence not mo !” interrupted the hermit ; ** reverence 
soonoi' the vilest insect that crawls by the shores of tlie Dead Sea, 
and foivls upon its accursed slime. But reverence Him whose 
commands 1 speak — Reverence Him whose sepulchre you havo 
vowed to rescue — Revere the oath of concord wliich you havo 
sworn, and break not the silver cord of union and fidelity with 
which you havo bound yourself to your princely confederates.” 

“ Good father,” said tlie King, “ you of tlie church seem to me 
to presume somewhat, if a layman may say so much, upon the 
dignity of your holy character. Without challenging your right 
to take charge of our conscience, mctliinks you might leave us 
tlie charge of our own honour.” 

“ Presume •” repeated the hemit — " is it for me to presume, 
royal Ricluird, who am but the bell obeying the hand of the 
sexton — but the senseless and worthless trumpet, carrying the 
command of liim who sounds it 1 — See, on my knees I throw 
myself before thee, imploring thee to have mercy on Christendom, 
on England, and on thyself !” 

“ Rise, rise,” said Richard, compelling him to stand up ; “ it 
beseems not that knees, which are so frcqir^ntly bended the 
Deity, should press the ground in honour of man. What danger 
awaits us, reverend father 1 and M’hen stood the power of Eugland 
80 low, that the noisy bluster of this new-modc Duke’s displeasure 
should alarm her, or her monarch 1 ” 

" X have looked forth from my mountain tnrret upon the staixy 
host of heaven, as each in his midnight circuit uttered wisdom to 
another, and knowledge to the few who can understand their 
voice. There sits an enemy in thy House of Life, Lord King, 
maligu at once to thy fame, and Uiy prosperity — an emanation of 
Saturn, menacing thee wiUi instant and bloody peril, and which, 
but thou yield my proud will to tho rule of thy duty, will pre- 
sently cru^ thee, even in thy pride.” 

"Away, away — this is heathen science,” said the King. 

" Christians practise it not — wise men believe it not. — Old man, 
thou dotest.” 

" T dote not, Richard,” answered the hermit — “I am not so 
happy. 1 know my condition, and that some portion of reason 
IS yet permitted me, not for my own use, but that of the Church, 
and the advancement of the Cross. 1 am the blind man who 
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holds B torch to others, though it yields no liglit to himself. Ask 
me touching what concerns tlie weal of diribtendom, and of this 
Crusade, and I will speak witlt thee as the wisest counsellor on 
whose tohguo persuasion ever sat. Speak to me of iny own 
wretched being, and my words shall be those of the maniac out* 
cast which I am.” 

" [ would not break the bands of unity asunder among the 
Princes of the Crusade,” said Richard, with a mitigated tone and 
manner ; " but what atonement can they render me for the injus- 
tice and insult which I have sustained !” 

" Even of that 1 am prepared and commissioned to speak by 
the Council, which, meeting hastily at the summons of Philip df 
France, have taken measures for that effect.” 

« Strange,” replied Richard, " that others should treat of what 
is duo to the wounded M.ajesty of England !” 

“ They arc willing to anticipate your demands, if it be pos- 
sible,” answered tlie hermit. ** In a body, they consent that the 
Banner of England be replaced on Saint George’s Mount, and 
they lay under ban and coiidenmation the audacious criminal, or 
criminals, by whom it was outraged, and will annouiico a princely 
reward to any who shall denounce the delinquent’s guilt, and 
gfve his flesh to the wolves and ravens.” 

" And Austria,” siud Richard — " upon whom rest such strong 
presumptions tliat he was the author of the deed I” 

“ To prevent discord in the host,” replied the hermit, “ Austria 
will clear himself of the suspicion, by submitting to whatsoever 
ordeal the Patriarch of Jerusalem sliall impose.” 

Will he clear himself by the trial by combat !” said King 
Richard. 

“ His oath prohibits it,” said the hermit ; " and, moreover, tlie 
Council of the Princes ” 

** Will neither authorize battle against tlie Saracens,” inter- 
rupted Richard, “ nor against any one else. But it is enough, 
faflier — thou hast shewn me tlie fully of proceeding as I designed 
in this matter. You shall sooner light your torch in a puddle of 
rain, tlian bring a spark out of a cold-blooded coward. There is 
no honour to be gained on Austria, and so let him pass. — I will 
have him perjure himself, however ; i will insist on the ordeal. 
— How 1 shall laugh to hear his clumsy fingers hiss, os he grasps 
the red-hot globe of iron ! — Ay, or his huge mouth riven, and his 
gullet swelling to suffocation, as he endeavours to swallow tlie 
consecrated bread 1” 

« Peace, Richard,” said the hermit — “ Oh, peace, for shame if 
not for charity 1 Who shall praise or honour princes, who insult 
and calumniate each other ! Alas ! that a creature so noble as 
thou art — so accomplished in princely thoughts and princely 
daring— so fitted to honour Christendom by thy actions, and, in 
thy calmer mood, to rule her by thy wisdom, should yet have 
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tho brute and wild fury of the lion, mingled witli the dignity and 
courage of that king of the forest 
He remaiucd an instant musing with his eyes fixed on the 
ground, and then proceeded — **But Heaven, that knows our 
imperfect nature, accepts of our imperfect obedience, and hatlt 
delayed, though not averted, the bloody end of tliy daring life. 
The destroying angel hath stood still, as of old by the tliresliing- 
floor of Araiinah tlie Jebusite, and the blade is drawn in his 
hand, by which, at no distant date, Richard, tlic lion-hearted, 
shall be as low as the meanest peasant.*’ 

“ Must it then be so soon 1” — said Richard. “ Yet, even so 
be it. May my course be bright, if it be but brief !” 

" Alas ! noble King,” said the solitaiy, and it seemed as if a 
tear (unwonted guest) were gathering in his dry and glazened 
eye — diort and melancholy, marked with mortification, and 
calami tv, and captivity, is the span that divides tliee from the 
grave which yawns for thee — a grave in which thou shalt be laid 
without lineage to succeed thee — without the tears of a people, 
exhausted by thy ceaseless wars, to lament thee — without having 
extended the knowledge of Uiy subjects — witliout having done 
aught to enlar^ their happiness.” 

** But not without renown, monk — not without the tears of tlio 
lady of my love 1 These consolations, which thou caiist neitlicr 
know nor estimate, await upon Richard to his grave.” 

"Do I not know — can 1 not estimate, the value of minstrel’s 
praise, and of lady’s love 1” retorted the hermit, in a tone, which 
for a moment seemed to emulate the enthusiasm of Richard him- 
self. " King of England,” he continued, extending his emaciated 
arm, " the blood which boils in thy blue veins is not more noble 
than that which stagnates in mine. Few and cold as tlie drops 
are, they still are of tho blood of the royal Lusignan — of tho 
heroic and sainted Godfn'y. 1 am — that is, I was when in tho 

world — Alberick Mortemar ” 

“ Whoso deeds,” said Riclmrd, " have so often filled Fame’s 
trumpet ! Is it so — can it be so T — 0>uld such a light as thine 
fall from the horizon of chivalry, and yet men be uncertain 
. where its embers had alighted t” 

" Seek a fallen star,” said the hermit, " and' thou shalt only 
light on some foul jolly, which, in shooting through tlie horizon, 
has assumed for a moment an appearance of splendour. Richard, 
if I thought that rending tlie bloody veil from ray horrible fate 
could make thy proud heart stoop to tlie discipline of tlie church, 

I could find in my heart to tell thee a tale, which I have hitherto 
kept gnawing at my viUls in oonce.ilnient, like the st'lf-devoted 
youth of Heathenesse. — Listen, then, Richard, and may the grief 
and despair, which cannot avail this wretched remnant of what 
was once a man, be powerful as an example to so noble, yet so 
wild a being as thou art ! Yes — 1 will — 1 viU tear open the 
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lone-faiddon wounds, altliougb in tliy very presence they sliould 
bleed to death !’* 

King Richard, upon whom the history of Alhorick of Morte* 
mar hw made a deep impressiim in his early years, when min- 
strels were regaling his father’s hulls with legends of the Holy 
Land, listened with respect to the outlines of a tole, which, darkly 
and imperfectly sketched, indicated suflicicntly the cause of the 
partial insanity of tills singular and most uiiha|)py being. 

" I need nut,” he said, " tell thee that I was noble in birth, 
high in fortune, strong in arms, wise in council. All these I was ; 
but while the noblest ladies iu Palchtiiu' strove which should 
wind garlands for my helmet, my love was fixed — unalterably 
and devotedly fixed — on a maiden of low degree. Her fatlie{, 
an ancient soldier of the Cross, saw our passion, and knowing the 
difference betwixt us, saw no other refuge for his daughter’s 
honour than to place her u ithiii the shadow of the cloister. 1 
returned fi*um a distant expedition, loaded witli spoils and bmiour, 
to find ray happiness was destroyed fur ever ! J, too, sought the 
cloister, and Satan, who had marked me for his own, breathed 
into my heart a vapour of spiritual pride, which could only have 
had its source in his own infernal n^gioiH. 1 had risen as high 
in the chiu'ch as before in tlio state — I w’us, forsiuitli, the wise, 
the self-sufficient, the impeccable ! — 1 was the counsellor of 
councils— 1 was the director of prelates — bow should J stumble t 
— wherefore should I fear tomptation f — Alas 1 J became con- 
fessor to a sisterhood, and amongst that sisterhood I found the 
long-loved — the long lost. Sjiare me farther confession I — A 
fallen nun, whoso guilt was avenged by self-murder, sleeps 
soundly in the vaults of Engaddi, while, above her very giwve, 
gibbers, moans, and roars a creature, to whom but so much rea- 
son is left as may suffice to render him completely sensible to his 
fate !” 

** Unhappy man !” said Richard, " 1 wonder no longer at thy 
misery. How didst thou escape tlio doom, wliicli the canons de- 
nounce against thy offence 1” 

" Ask one who is yet in the gall of worldly bitterness,” said the 
hermit, " and hp will speak of a life sirred for personal respects, 
and from consideration to high birth. But, Richard, I tell tliee, 
tliat Providence hath preserved me, to lift me on high as a light 
and beacon, whose ashes, when tiiis earthly fuel is burnt out, 
must yet be flung into Tophet. Withered and shrunk as this 
]MM>r form is, it is yet animated with two spirits — one active, 
shrewd, and piercing, to advocate tlie cause of the Church of 
Jerusalem — one mean, abject, and despairing, fluctuating between 
madness and misery, to mourn over my own wretchednosi^ and 
to guard holy relics, on which it would bo most sinful for me 
even to cast my eye. Pity me not I — it is hut sin to pity the 
loss of such an abject — pity me not, but profit by my example. 
Thou Btandest on the highest, and, tliercforc, on the most dan- 
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gerous pinnacle, occupied by any Christian prince. Thou art 
proud of heart, loose of life, bloody of hand. Put from thee Ae 
sins which are to thee as daughters — tliough they be dear to the 
sinful Adam, expel these adopted furies from thy breast — thy 
pride, thy luxury, thy blood-thirstiness.” 

" He raves,” said Richard, turning from the solitary to De 
Vaux, as one who felt some pain from a sarcasm which yet he 
could not resent — then turned him calmly, and somewhat scorn- 
fully to the anchoret, as he replied — “ Thou hast found a fair 
bevy of daughters, reverend father, to one who hatli been but few 
months married ; but since 1 must put tliem from my roof, it 
were but like a father to provide them with suitable matches. 
Wherefore, I will part with my pride to the noble Canons of the 
Church — my luxury, as thou call'et it, to the Monks of the rule 

— and my hlood-tliirstiness to the Knights of the Temple.” 

“ Oh, heart of steel, and hand of iron,” stud the anchoret — 
upon •whom example, as well as advice, is alike thrown away 1 

— Yet shalt thou bo spared for a season, in case it so bo thon 
slionldst turn and do that which is acceptable in the sight of 
Heaven. — For me, I must return to my place. — Kyrie £lei- 
son ! — I am he through whom the rays of heavenly grace dart 
like tliose of the sun through a burning glass, concentrating 
them on other objects, until tliey kindle and blase, while tlie 
glass itself remains cold and uninfluenced. — Kyrie Eleison ' — 
the poor must be called, for the rich liavo refused the banquet — 
Kyrie Eleison 2” 

So saying, he burst from the tent, uttering loud cries. 

“ A mad priest 2” — said Richard, from whose mind the frantic 
exclamations of tlie hermit had p^ly obliterated tlie impres- 
sion produced by the detail of his personal history and misfor- 
tunes. ** After him, De Vaux, and see he comes to no harm ; for, 
Crusadero as we are, a juggler hath more reverence amongst our 
varlets than a priest or a salui, and they may, perchance, put 
some scorn upon him.” 

The knight obeyed, and Richard |'’•■'sently gave way to the 
thoughts which the wild prophecy of the monk had inspired. — 
•"To die early — witlinut lineage — without lamentation 1 — a 
heavy sentence, and well tliat it is not passed hy_ a more compe- 
tent judge. Yet the Saracens, who are accomplished in mystical 
knowledge, will often maintain, tliat He, in whose eyes tlie wis- 
dom of the sage is but os folly, inspires wisdom and prophecy 
into the seeming folly of the madman. Yonder hermit is said to 
read the stars too, an art generally practised in these lands, 
where the heavenly host was of yore the object of idolatry. I 
would I had asked him touching tiio loss of my banner ; for not 
the blessed Tislibite, tlie founder of his order, could seem more 
wildly rapt out of himself, or speak witli a tongue more resem- 
bling that of a prophet. — How now, Do Vaux, what news of 
the mad priest 1” 
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" Mad priest, call you him, my lord 1” answered De Vaux. 
** Methinks he resembles more the blessed Baptist himself, just 
issued from tlio wilderness. He has placed himself on one of the 
military engines, and from thence he preaches to tlie soldiers, as 
never man preached since the time of Peter the Hermit. The 
camp, alarmed by his cries, crowd around him in tliousands ; and 
breaking off every now and then from the main thread of his 
discourse, he addresses the several nations, each in their own 
language, and presses upon each tlic arguments best qualified to 
urge them to pei'severance iu the delivery of Palestine.” 

By this light, a noble hermit !” said King Richard. " But 
what else could come from the blood of Godfrey ! He despair of 
safety, because he hath in former days lived yiar amours 1 I will 
have the Pope send him an ample remission, and I would not 
less willingly be intercessor had his belle amie been an abbess.” 

As he spoke, the Archbishop of Tyre craved audience, for the 
purpose, of requesting Richard’s attendance, should his health 
permit, on a secret conclave of tlic chiefs of tlie Crusade, and to 
explain to him the military and political incidents which had 
occuri'ed during his illness. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Must we then shoathe our still victorious sword ; 

Turn back our forward step, which ever trodo 
O’er foeiiien's necks tlio onward path of glory ; 

Unclasp the mail, winch with a solemn vow, 

In God’s own house, we hung upon our shoulders ; 

That vow, as unaccompllsh’d as the promise 
Which village nunies ni..ke to still their cliildren. 

And after think no more of’’ 

Tfie CruratU, a Tragedy. 

Tue Archbishop of Tyre was an emissary well chosen to com- 
municate to Richard tidmgs, which from anotlier voice the lion- 
hearted King would not have brooked to hear, without the most 
unbounded explosions of resentment. Even this sagacious and 
reverend prelate found difficulty in inducing him to listen to news, 
which destroyed all Ins hopes of gaining back tlie Holy Sepulchre 
by force of arms, and acquiring the renown, which the universal 
all-hail of Cbristendoiu was ready to confer upon him, as tlie 
Champion of the Cross. 

But, by the Archbishop’s report, it appeared that Saladin was 
assemhliiig all the force of his hundred tribes, and that the 
iiioiiai’clis of Europe, already disgusted tniin various motives 
with the expedition, which had proved so liazardou'^ and was 
daily growing more so, liad Ksolved to abandon their niirpoae. 
In this they were countenanced by the example of Philip of 
France, who, witli many protestations of regard, and aosunmeeB 
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that lie would first see his brother of Etif^Iand in safety, declared 
Ilia intention to return to Europe. Hia great vassal, the Earl of 
Champagne, had adopted the same i^'soiutioii ; and it could not 
excite surprise, that Leopold of Austria, alfninted as he had been 
by Richard, was glad to embrace an o|)portuiiity of deserting a 
cause, in wliicli liia haughty opponent was to be considered as 
chief. Othci's announced the same purpose ; so that it was plain 
tliat the King of England was to be left, if he chose to remain, 
supported only by such volunteers as might, under such depres- 
sing circumstances, join themselves to the English army ; and by 
the doubtful aid of Comrade of Montserrat, and the military orders 
of the Temple, and of Saint John, who, though tlicy were sworn 
to wage battle against the Saracens, were at least eijually jealous 
of any European monarch achieving the conquest of Palestine, 
where, Mith shortsighted and selfish policy, they proposed to esta- 
blish independent duniinions pf their own. 

It needed not many arguments to shew Richard the truth of 
his situation ; and, indeed, after his first burst of passion, he sat 
him calmly dow’ii, and with gloomy looks, head depressed, and 
arms folded on his bosom, listened to the Archbishop's reasoning 
on the impossibility of his carrying on the Crusade when deserted 
by his companions. Nay, ho forbore interruption, even when the 
prelate ventured, in measured terms, to hint that Rich.Hrd’s own 
impetuosity had been oue main cause of disgusting tlie princes 
with the expedition. 

** Confiteor" answered Richard, with a dejected look, and 
soiiiethiiig of a melancholy smile ; " I confess, reverend father, 
tliat 1 ouglit on some accounts to sing evlpa mea. But is it nut 
hard that my frailties of temper should be visited witli such a 
penance, that, for a burst or two of natural passion, I should bo 
doomed to see fado before nie ungathered such a rich harvest of 
glory to God, and honour to chiv^ry 1 — But it shall not fail*'. — 
By the soul of the Conqucroi, I will plant the Cross on the 
towers of Jerusalem, or it sliall bo planted over Ricliard’s 
grave !” 

“ Thou mayst do it,” K.id tlie prelate, “ yet not another drop 
«of Christian blood be shed in tho quarrel.” 

" Ah, you speak of compromise, Lord Pi elate — but the blood 
of the infidel hounds must also cease to flow,” said Richard. 

There will be glory enough,” replied the Arclibishop, “ in 
haviog extorted from Saladin, by force of arms, and by the respect 
inspired by your fame, such conditions, as at once restore tiie 
Holy Sepulchre, open the Holy Land to pilgrims, secure their 
safety by strong fortresses, and, stronger than ail, assure the 
safety of the Holy City, by conferring on Richard die title of 
King Guardian of Jerusalein.” 

" How 1” said Richard, liis eyes sparkling with unusual light — 
“I — I — I tlie King Guardian of the Holy City 1 Victory itself, 
but that it ig victory, could not gain more — scarce so mucli, 
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wlipn won with unwilling and disunited forces. — But Saladin 
still proposes to retain liis interest in the Holy Land 

“ As a joint sovereign, the sworn ally,” replied the Prelate, 
the mighty Ricliai^ — his I'elative — if it may be permitted 
by marriage.” 

By marriage !” said Richard, surprised, yet leas so tlian the 
Prelate had expected. << Ha ! — Ay — Edith Plantngeiiet. Did 
1 dream this I — or did some one tell me ? My head is still weak 
from this lever, and has been agitated. — Was it the Scot, or the 
Hakim, or yonder holy hermit, Uiat hinted such a wild bargain!” 

“ The henir.t of Erigaddi, most likely,” said the Ai’chbishop ; 
" for he hath toiled much in tins matter ; and since the discontent 
of the priiiccH has bccoine apparent, and a separation of tlieir 
forces unavoidable, he hath had many consultations, both with 
Christian and Pagan, for arranging such a pacification, as may 
give to Christendom, at least in p^t, the objects of this holy 
warfare.” 

“ My kinswoman to an infidel — Hal” exclaimed Richard, as 
his eyes began to spatkle. 

The Prelate liasteiicd to avert his wrath. 

“ The Pope’s consent must doubtless be first attained, and tlie 
holy hermit, wliu is well known at ICome, will treat with the Holy 
Fatlier.” 

“ How I — witiiout our consent first given !” said the King. 

“ Surely no,” said the Bishop, in a (luict and iiisiiiuating tone 
of voice ; only with and under your special sanction,” 

** My saiicti'in to marry niy kinswoman to an infidel !” said 
Richard ; yet lie spcdic ratlier in a tone of doubt than as distinctly 
reprobating the measure proposed. Could I have dreamed of 
such a composition when I leaiied upon the Syrian shore from the 
prow of my galley, even as a iion springs on his prey ! — And 
now — But proceed — [ will hear with patience.” 

Equally delighted and surpnsed to find his tusk so mncli easier 
tiiaii he had appreiiended, the Archbishop hastened to pour forth 
before Richard the instances of such alliances in Spain — not 
without countenance from the Holy Sec — tlie incalculable ad- 
vantages which all Christendom would derive from the union of 
Richard and S.iladiii, by a bond so t<acred ; and, above all, he 
spoke with great vehemence and unction on tlie probability tliat 
Saladin would, in case of the propos(>d alliance, exchange his false 
faith for the true one. 

“ Hath the Suldan shown any disposition to become Christian 1” 
said Richard ; “ if so, the king lives nut on earth to whom 1 would 
grant the hand of a kinswoman, ay, or sister, sooner than to my 
noble Saladin — ay, though the one came to lay crown and sceptre 
at her feet, and the other bad notluiig to offer but his good sword 
aud better heart 1” 

** Saladin hath heard our Cliristian teachers,” said the Bishop, 
somewhat evasively, — “my unwortliy self — and otliera — and 
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aa ho listens with patience, and replies with calmness, it can 
hardly be but that he be snatched as a brand from the burning. 
Magna est Teritaif et prettdehU! Moreover, tlie liciinit of Eii- 
gaddi, few of whose words have fallen fruitless to the ground, is 
possessed fully with the belief that there is a calling of the Sai'a- 
cens and tlic other heathen approaching, to which this marriage 
shall be matter of induction. He readeth the course of the stars ; 
and dwelling, with maceration of tho flesh, in those divine places 
which the saints have trodden of old, the spirit of Elijah the Tish- 
bite, the founder of his blessed order, hath been with him as it 
was with the prophet Elislia, the son of Shaphat, when he spread 
his mantle over him.” 

King Richard listened to the Prelate’s reasoning, witli a down- 
cast brow and a troubled look. 

"I cannot tell,” he said, "how it is with me; but methinks 
these cold counsels of tlic Princes of Christendom have infected 
me too with a lethargy of spMt. The time hath been, that, had a 
layman proposed such alliance to me, I had struck him to earth 
— if a churchman, I had spit at him as a renegade and priest of 
Baal — yet now this counsel sounds not so strang^ in mine ear ; for 
why should I not seek for brotherhood and alliance with a Sara- 
cen, brave, just, ^iierous, — who loves and honours a wortiiv foe, 
as if he wei’e a friend, — whilst the Princes of Christendom shrink 
from the side of their allies, and forsake the cause of Heaven and 
good knighthood 1 — But 1 will possess my patience, and will not 
tliink of them. Only one attempt will I make to keep this gallant 
brotherhood together, if it bo possible ; and if I fail. Lord Arch- 
bishop, wo will speak together of thy counsel, which, as now, I 
neither accept nor altogether reject. Wend we to the Council, 
my lord — the hour calls us. Thou say’st Richard is hasty and 
proud — thou shalt see him humble himself like the lowly broom- 
plant, from which he dei-ives lus surname.” 

With tlie assistance of those of his privy chamber, the King 
then hastily robed himself in a doublet and mantle of a dark and 
uniform colour ; and without any marl' of regal dignity, except- 
ing a ring of gold upon hi , head, he hastened with the Archbishop 
4>f Tyre to attend tho Council, whicli waited but his presence to 
commence its sitting. 

The pavilion of the Coundl was an ample tent, having before 
it the Iwge Banner of tho Cross displayed, and, another, on which 
was portrayed a female kneeling, with dishevelled hah* and dis- 
ordered dress, meant to represent the desolate and distressed 
Church o£ Jerusalem, and bearing tho motto, Afflriclce tpon*(e ne 
oblimsearu. Warders, carefully selected, kept every one at a 
distance from tho neighboui’hood of this tent, lest tlie debates, 
which were sometimes of a loud and stormy character, should 
reach other ears than those tliey were designs for. 

Here, therefore, the Princes of the Crusade were assembled, 
awaitiDg Richard’s arrival ; and even the brief delay which waa 
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tiiiis interposed, was turned to his disadvantage by his enemies ; 
THTiooB instances being circulated of his pride, and undue assump- 
tion of superiority, of which even the necessity of the present 
short pause was quoted as an instance. Men strove to fortify 
each odier in tlieir evil opinion of tlie King of England, and vin- 
dicated the offence which cadi had taken, by putting the most 
severe construction upon circumstances tlie most trifling ; and all 
this, perhaps, because they were conscious of an instinctive reve- 
rence for the heroic monarch, which it would require more than 
ordinary efibrts to overcome. 

They had settled, accordingly, that tliey sliould roceive him on 
fais entrance with slight notice, aud no more resjieet tlian was 
exactly necessary to keep within the bounds of cold ceremonial- 
But when they beheld that noble form, that princely countenance, 
somewhat pale from his late illness — the eye which had been 
called by minstrels the bright star of battle and victory — when 
his feats, almost suiquiasiog human strengtli and valour, roshed 
on tlieir recollection, the Council of Princes simultaneously arose 
— even the jealous King of Franco, and the sullen and offended 
Duke of Austria, arose with one consent, and the asaombled 
princes burst forth with one voice in the acclamation, “ God save 
King Richard of England! — Long life to the valiant LionV 
heart 1” 

With a countenance frank and open as the summer sun when 
it rises, Ridiard distributed his thanks arouud, and congmtulated 
himself on beuig once more among Ins royal brethren of tlio 
Grusadcs. 

^ Some brief words ho desired to say,” such was Ids address to 
the assembly, though on a subject so unworthy as himself, even 
at the risk of delaying for a few mmiites their conHultations for 
the weal of Christendom, and tlie advancement of their holy cn- 
teiprize.” 

The assembled priiicet- resumed their seats, and there was a 
profound silence. 

** This day,” continued the King of England, " is a high festival 
of tho Church ; and well becomes it Christian men, at such a tide, 
to reconcile themselves with their bretlireu, and confess tiieir 
friiks to each other. Noble princes, aud fathers of this holy ex- 
pedition, Richard is a soldier — his hand b ever readier than bis 
tongue — and his tongue is but too much used to the rough 
language of his trade. But do not, for Plaiitagenet’s hasty 
speeches and ill-considered actions, for^o the noble cause of tlie 
redemption of Palestine — do not ^row away earthly renown and 
eternal salvation, to be won here if ever they can be won by man, 
because the act of a soldier may have been hasty, and his nieech 
as hard as tlic iron which he has worn from childhood. Is 
Richard in default to any of you, Richard will make coramnsa- 
tion both by word and action. — Noble brother of f'rance, Mve 1 
been so unlucky as to offend you }” 
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“ Tlio Majesty of France has no atonement to seek from that 
'tf England,’’ anawcrt'd Philip with kingly dignity, accepting, at 
the same time, the ofleml hand of Ikicliard; ‘*and whateveiT 
opinion I may adopt concerning the prosecution of this enter- 

E rize, will depend on reasons arising out of the state of my own 
ingdom, certainly ou no jealousy or disgust at my royd and 
valorous brother.” 

** Austria,” said Richard, walking up to tlic Archduke, with a 
inixtui-e of frankness and dignity, while Leopold arose from his 
seat, us if involuntarily, and with tlic action of an automaton, 
whose motions depended upon some external impulse, — " Austria 
tliinks he bath rcaboii to be offended with England ; England, that 
he hath cause to complain of Austria. Let them exchange for- 
giveness, that the peace of Europe, and the concord of tliis Lost, 
may roir.ain unbrnken. We are now joint supporters of a more 
glorious banner than ever blazed before an earthly prince, — even 
Uie Banner of Salvation : let not, therefore, striie be betwixt us, 
for the symbol of our raoi*c worldly dignities; but let Leopold 
I'catore the pennon of England, if he has it in his power, and 
Richard will ssvy, though from no motive save his love for Holy 
Church, that he repents him of the hasty mood in which he did 
insult the standard of Austria.” 

The Archduke stood still, sullen, and discontented, with his eyes 
fixed on tlio floor, and his countenance lowering with smothered 
displeasure, which awe, mingled with awkwardness, prevented his 
giving vent to in words. 

Tho Patriarch of Jcnisalem hastened to break the embarrassing 
silenw, and to hoar w'itncss for the Archduke of Austria, that he 
had exculpated himself, by a sotemu oath, from all knowledge, 
direct, or indirect, of the aggression done to the Banner of 
England. 

“ Then we have done tlie noble Arebduko the greater wrong,” 
said Richard ; ** and craving Iim pardon for imputing to him an 
outrage so cowardly, we extend our liimd to him in token of re- 
newed peace and amit^. — But bow ic *^iiis! Austria refuses our 
uncovered luinil, as he foi mierly refused onr mailed glove t What I 
lare we neither to be liis mate in peace, nor his antagonist in war? 
Well, let it bo so. We will take the slight esteem in which he 
holds us, as a pf^iiancc for aught which we may have done against 
liim in heat of blood, and will tliereforo hold the account between 
us cleared.” 

So saying, ho turned from the Archduke with an air rather of 
dignity tiian scorn, leaving the Austrian apparently as much re- 
lieved by the removal of his eye, as is a sullen and truant school- 
boy when the glance of his severe pedagogue is withdrawn. 

“ Noble Earl of Champagne — Princely Marquis of Montserrat 
— Valiant Grand Master of the Templars — 1 am hero a penitent 
in the confoshional — Do any of you bring a charge, or chum 
amends from me!” 
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" I know not on wliat we could ground any,” said tlie smooUi- 
tongued Conrade, " unless it were tliat the King of England 
cairies off from his poor brothers of tlie war all tho fame which 
they might have hoped to gain in the expedition.” 

" My charge, if I am called to make one,” said the Master of 
the Templars, “ is graver and .deeper than tliat of tlio Marquis of 
Montserrat. It may be tliought ill to beseem a military monk 
such as I to raise his voice where so many noble princes remain 
silent ; but it conceins our whole host, and not least this noblo 
King of England, that he should hear from some one to his faco 
tliOBo charges, which there are enow to bring against him in his 
absence. Wc Laud and honour tlie courage and high achieve- 
ments of the King of England, but wo feel aggrieved that Ifo 
should, on all occasions, seize and maintain a precedence and 
superiority over us, which it becomes not iiulepeudcnt princes to 
submit to. Miidi we might yield of our free will to his bravery, 
his zeal,. his wealth, and his power ; but he who snatches all, as 
matter of right, and leaves nothing to grant out of courtesy and 
favour, degrades us from allies into retainers and vassals, and 
sullies, in the eyes of our soldiers and subjects, tlie lustre of our 
autliority, which is no longer independe ntly exercised. Since tho 
royal Richard has asked (lie truth from us, he must neither be 
surprised nor angry when ho hears one, to whom worldly pomp is 
prohibited, and (tcciilar authority is nothing, saving so far as it 
advances the prosperity of God’s Temple, and tlie prostration of 
tlie lion which gooth about seeking whom ho may devour — when 
he hears, 1 say, such a one as 1 tell him tho truth in reply to his 
question ; which truth, even while 1 speak it, is, I know, con- 
firmed by tlie heart of every one who hears me, however respect 
may stifle their voices.” 

Richard coloured veiy highly while tlic Grand Master was 
making tliis direct and unvarni^ed attack upon his conduct, and 
tlie murmur of assent which followed it shewed plainly, that almost 
all who were present acquiesced in the justice of tho accusation, 
incensed, and at the same time mortifl^, be yet foresaw that to 
give way to his headlong resentment, would bo to give the cold 
and wary accuser tho advantage over him which it was tho 
Templar’s principal object to obtain. He, therefore, with a strong 
effort, remained silent till ho had repeated a pater noster, being 
the course which his confessor had enjoined him to pursue, when 
anger was likely to obtain dominion over him. Tho King then 
spoke with composure, though not without an imbittered tone, 
especially at the outset. 

** And is it even so I And are our bretlircn at such puns to 
note the infirmities of our natural temper, and tlie rough precipi- 
tance of our zeal, which may sometimes have urged us to issue 
commands when there was little time to hold council 1 I could 
not have tliought that offences, casual and unpremeditated like 
mine, could find such deep root in the hearts of my allies in this 
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most holy cause ; that for my sako they should withdraw their 
hand from the plough when the furrow was near the end ; forniy 
sake turn aside from the direct path to Jerusalem, which their 
swords have opened. 1 vainly thought that my small services 
might have outweighed my rash errors — that if it were remem- 
bered that 1 pressed to the van in an assault, it would not be 
forgotten that I was ever the last in the retreat — that, if I elevated 
my banner upon conquered fields of battle, it was all Uie advan- 
tage that 1 sought, while others were dividing the spoil. I may 
have called the conquered city by my name, but it was to others 
that I yielded the dominion. If I have been headstrong in urging 
bold counsels, 1 have not, methinks, s])ared my own blood or my 

n 'o’s in carrying them into as bold execution — or if I have, 
u hurry of march or battle, assumed a command over the 
soldier.-. ,if others, such have been ever treated as my own, when 
my wealth purchased tlic provisions and medicines which tlieir own 
sovereigns could not procure. — But it shames me to remind you 
of what all but myself seem to have forgotten. — Let us rather look 
forward to our future measures ; and believe me, brethren,” he 
continued, hie face kindling witii eagerness, " you shall not find 
the pride, or the wrath, or the ambition of Richard, a stumbling- 
block of offence in the path to which religion and glory summon 
you, as with the trumpet of an archangel. Oh, no, no 1 never 
would I survive tlie thought, tliat my frailties and infirmities bad 
been Die moans to sever this goodly fellowship of assembled 
princes. I would cut off my left hand with my right, .could my 
doing so attest my sincerity. 1 will yield up, voluntarily, all 
right to command in the host, even mine own liege subjects. 
They shall be led by such sovereigns us you may nominate, and 
their King, over but too apt to exchange the leader’s baton for 
Die adventurer’s lance, will serve under tlie banner of Beau- 
Scant among the Templars — ay, or under iliat of Austi-ia, if 
Austria will name a brave man to lead liis forces. Or, if yt, are 
yourselves a-wcary of tin's war, and feel your armour diafe yom* 
tender bodies, leave but with Ricliai'd r ',ine ten or fifteen thou- 
sand of your soldiers h’ work out Die accomplishment of your 
» vow ; and when Zion is won,” lie exclaimed, waving his hand 
aloft, as if displaying the staiidnisi of Die Cross over Jerusalem 
— "when Zion is won, we will write upon her gates, not the 
name of Ricliard Plantaganet, but of tiiose generous Friucea 
who intrusted liim with the means of conquest !” 

The rough eloquence and determined expression of the military 
monarch, at once roused the drooping spirits of the Crusaders, 
reanimat^ their devotion, and, fixing Dieir attention on the 
principal object of the expedition, made most of them who were 
present blush for having been moved by such petty subjects of 
complaint as had before engrossed them. Eye caught fire from 
eye, voice lent couraj^ to voice. They resumed, as with one 
accord. Die war-cry with which the sermon of Pater Die Hermit 
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was echoed back, and shouted aloud, " Lead os on, gallant Lion’s* 
lieart — none so worthy to lead where brave men follow. Lead 
us on — to Jerusalem — to Jerusalem I It is the will of God — it 
is the will of God ! Blessed is he who sljall lend an arm to its 
fulfilment !” 

The shout, so suddenly and generally raised, was heard beyond 
the ring of sentinels who guaHcd the pavilion of Council, and 
spread among tlic soldiers of the host, who, inactive and dispirited 
by disease and climate, had begun, like their leaders, to droop in 
resolution ; but the reappearance of Kichai’d in renewed vigour, 
and tlie well-known shout which echoed from the assembly of the 
princes, at once rekindled their entliusiaam, and thousands and 
tens of thousands answered with tlie aamo shout of Zton, Zion ! 
— War, w'ar 1 — instant battle with tlie infidels ! It is the will 
of God — it is the will of God !” 

The acclamations from without increased in their turn the 
eiidiusiasm which prevailed within the pavilion. Tiioso who did 
not actually catch the flame, were afraid, at least for the time, to 
seem colder than others. There was no more speech except of 
a proud advance towards Jerusalem upon the expiry of the truce, 
and the mcasuivs to be taken in the meantime for supplying and 
recruiting tlie army. The council broke up, .*111 apparently filled 
with the same cntlmsiaiitic purpase, — which, however, soon faded 
ill the bosom of most, and never had an existence in that of others. 

Of tlio latter class were the Marquis Conrade and the Grand 
Master of tlie Templars, wlio retired together to their quarters ill 
at case, and nmlcoiitciit with tlie events of tlio day. 

** 1 ever told it to thee,” said the latter, witli the cold sardonic 
expression peculiar to him, ** that Ricliaid would burst through 
the flimsy wiles you spread for him, as would a lion through a 
spider’s web. Thou seest ho has but to speak, and bis breath 
agitates these fickle fools as easily as the wdiirlwind catclieth scat- 
tered straws, and sweeps them together, or disperses them at its 
pleasure.” 

" When the blast has passed aunty,” said Conrade, "tlie straws, 
which it made dance to its pipe, will settle to earth agun.” 

" But kiiow’st thou not brides,” said the Templar, " that it 
seems, if this new ourirase of conquest shall be abandoned and 
pass away, and cacli mighty prince shall again be left to such 
guidance as his own scanty brain can supply, Richard may yet 
probably become King of Jerusalem by compact, and establish 
those terms of treaty with the Soldan, which thou thyself thought’s! 
him so likely to spurn at 1” 

" Now, by Mahouud and Termagaant, for Giristian oaths are 
out of fashion,” said Ginrade, " say’st thou the proud King of 
Enphind would unite his blood witJi a heathen ^IJan ? — My 
policy threw in that ingredient to make the whole treaty nu abo- 
mination to him. — As bad for us that ho become our master by 
an agreement)^ by victory.” 
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" Tliy policy hath ill calculated Richard’s digestion,” answered 
the Templar ; " I know his mind by a whisper from the Arch- 
bishop. — And then tliy master-stroko respecting yonder b.'inncr, 
it has passed off with no more respect than two cubits of embroi- 
dered silk merited. Marquis Conrade, thy wit begins to holt — 
I will trust thy fino-spuu measures no longer, but will try my 
own. Know’st thou not the people whom the Saracens call 
Charegites 1” 

" Surely,” answered the Marquis ; " they are desperate and 
besotted entluisiasts, who devote their lives to the advancement 
of religion — somewhat like Templars — only they are never 
known to pause in the race of their calling.” 

Jest not,” answered the scowling monk ; " know, that one of 
tliese Dim has set down, in his bloody vow, the name of the Island 
Empcrci- yonder, to be hewn down as the chief enemy of the 
Moslem faith.” 

" A most judicious paynim,” said Conrade. " May Mahomet 
send him his paradise for a reward !” 

" He was taken in the camp by one of our squires, and, in 
private examination, frankly avowed his fixed and determined 
purpose to me,” said tlie Grand Master. 

Now the Heavens pardon tliem who prevented the purpose 
of this moat judicious Charegite I” answered Coiu'ade. 

« He is my prisoner,” added the Templar, “ and secluded from 
speech with others, as thou may’st suppose — but prisons have 
boon broken ” 

“ Chains left unlocked, and captives have escaped,” answered 
the Marquis. " It is an ancient saying, — no sure dungeon but 
tJic ™ve.” 

” When loose ho resumes his quest,” continued tho military 
priest ; ** for it is the nature of this sort of bloodhound never to 
quit tho slot of die prey ho has once scented.” 

“ Say no more of it,” said tht Marquis ; “ I see thy policy — it 
is dreadful, but the emergency is unminent.” 

" I only told thee of it,” said the 1' uplar, "tliat thou mayst 
keep tliyself on thy guard, for tho uproar will be dreadful, and 
'there is no knowing on whom tlie Englisli may vent their rage — 
Ay, and there is another risk— my page knows the counsels of 
this Charerite,” ho emtinued ; “ and, moreover, he is a peevish, 
self-willed fool, whom I would I were rid of, as he thwarts me by 
presuming to see witli his own eyes, not mine. But our holy 
Order gives me power to put a remedy to such inconvenience. 
Or stay — the Simeen may find a good dagger in his cell, and I 
warrant you he uses it as lie breaks forth, which will be of a surety 
so soon as the i>age enters with hu food.” 

" It will give tho affair a colour,” said Conrade ; ** and 
yet ” 

“ Yet and bttt” said the Templar, “ are words for fools — wise 
men ueitlier hesitate nor retract — they resolve and tliey execute.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 

‘When beauty leads the lion in her tolls, 

Such arc her clmniis, he dare not nine liis mone, 

Fur less expand the terror of his fangs. 

So great Alcides iiLide his club a distaff, 

Ana spun to please fair Oniphaib. 

AnonymoHt. 

RiCHAnD, the unsuspicious object of tiie dark treachery detailed 
in the closing part of the Inst cha|)tcr, liavii^ cficcted, for the 
present at least, the triumphant union of tlie Crusading princes, 
in a resolution to prosecute tlie war with vigour, had it next at 
heart to establish tranquillity iu his own family ; and, now that he 
could judge more temperately, to inquire distinctly into the cir- 
cumstances leading to the loss of his banner, and the nature and 
tlie extent of the connection betwixt Ins kinswoman Edith, and 
tlie banished adventurer from Scotland. 

Accordingly, tlie Queen and her household were startled with 
a visit from Sir Thomas Dc Vaux, requesting tlio present atten- 
dance of the Lady Calista of Montfaiicuu, the Queen's principal 
bower-woman, upon King Richard. 

" What am I to say, madam I" said the trembling attendant to 
the Queen. ** He will slay us all." 

“ Nay, fear not, madam," said De Vaux. “ Hm Majesty hath 
spared the life of the Scottisli knight, who was tlie chief offender, 
and bestowed him upon the Moorisli physician — he will not bo 
severe upon a lady, tliough faulty." 

Devise some cunning talc, wench," said Bcrengaria. " My 
husband hath too little time to make inquiry into tlio truth." 

** Tell tlio talc as it really happened," said Edith, “lest 1 tell it 
for thee.” 

" With humble permission of her Majesty," said De Vaux, “ I 
would say Lady Edith adviseth well ; for although King Richard 
is pleased to believe what it pleases your Grace to tell him, ^et I 
doubt his having tlie same deference fur tlie Lady Calista, and in 
this especial matter." 

** The Lord of Gilsland is right," said the Lady Calista, much 
agitated at the thoughts of the invesugation which was to take 
place : ** and, besides, if I had prcsencu of mind enough to forge 
a plausible story, besbrew me if I think I should have me courage 
to tell it." 

In this candid humour, the Lady Calista was conducted by Do 
Vaux to the King, and made, as she had proposed, a full coules- 
sion of the decoy by which tlie unfortunate Knight of the Leop^ 
had been induced to desert his post ; exculpating tlie Lady Edith, 
who, she was aware, would not fail to exculpate iiersclf, and lay- 
ing the full burden on tlie Queen, her mistress, whose! share of 
the frolic, she well know, would appear the most venial in the 
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eyes of Coaur de Lion. Tn truth, Richard was a fond — almost 
an uxorious husband. Tlie first burst of liis wrath had lon«; 
since passed away, and he was not disposed severely to censure 
what could not now be amended. The wily Lady Crista, accus- 
tomed from her earliest childhood to fathom the intrigues of a 
court, and watch the iudications of a sovereign’s will, hastened 
back to the Queen with the speed of a lapwing charj^d with the 
Kiug’s commands that she should expect a speedy visit from him ; 
to which the bower-lady added a commentary founded on her own 
observation, tending tn shew tliat Richard meant just to pi’eserve 
so much severity as might bring his royal consort to repent of 
her frolic, and then to extend to her and all concerned, his gracious 
pardo’1. 

"Sits the wind in that comer, wench !” said the Queen, much 
relieved liy this intelligence believe me, that, great commander 
as he is, Richard will find it hard to circumvent us in this matter ; 
and that, as the Pyrenean shepherds are wont to say in my 
native Navarre, many a one comes for wool and goes back shorn.” 

Having possessed herself of all tlie information which Calista 
could communicate, tlie royal Bei’engaria airayed herself in her 
most becoming dress, and awaited with confidence tlie arrival of 
the heroic Richard. 

He aiTived, and found himself in the situation of a prince 
entering an offending province, in the coiifideiice that his buBinc.ss 
will only bo to inflict rebuke, and receive submission, when he 
unexpectedly finds it in a state of complete defiance and insurrec- 
tion. Berengaria well knew the power of her charms, and the 
extent of Richard’s affection, and felt assured that she could mako 
her own terms good, now that the first tremendous explosion of 
his anger had expended itself without mischief. Fur from listen- 
ing to the King’s intended rebuke, as what the levity of her con- 
duct had justly deserved, she extenuated, nay, dufinded, as a 
haiink'bs frohe, that wiiicli she was accused of. She denied, 
Indeed, with many a pretty form of negation, that she had 
directed Nectabamis absolutely to eniici. die knight farther tliaii 
the brink of Uie Mount on which he kept watch — and indeed this 
was so far true, that she hud not designed Sir Kenneth to be 
iutroduopd into tier tent, — and then, eloquent in ur^ng her own 
defence, the Queen was far more so in pressing upon Rioliardthe 
chai-ge of nnkindness, in refusing her so poor a boon as the life 
of an unfortunate knight, who, by her thoughtless prank, had 
been brought witiiin the danger of martial law. She wept and 
sobbed while she enlarged on her husband’s obduracy on this 
score, as a rigour which had threatened to make her unhappy for 
life, whenever she should reflect that slie lutd given, unthinkingly, 
the ramote cause for such a tragedy. The vision of the slaugh- 
tered victim would have haunted her dreams — nay, for aught 
she knew, since such tilings often happened, his actual spectie 
might have stood by her waking couch. To all this misery 
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of the mind was she exposed by the severity of one, 'who, while 
he pretended to dote upon her slightest glance, would not forego 
one act of poor revenge, though tho issue was to render her 
miserable. 

All tliis flow of female eloquence was accompanied with the 
usnal arguments of tears and sighs, and uttered witli such tone 
and action, os seemed to shew that the Queen’s i^sentnicnt arose 
neither from pride nor hullenness, hut from feelings hurt at fliid- 
iiig her consequence wiUi her husband less than she had expected 
to possess. 

The good King Richard was considerably embarrassed, lie 
tried in vain to I'easuii with one, whose very jealousy of his affec- 
tion rendered her incapable of listening to argument, nor could* 
he bring himself to use the r<%traint of lawful authority to a 
creature so beautiful in the midst of her unreiisonablo displeasure. 
Ho wasjthei'efure, reduced to tho defensive, endeavoarcnl gently 
to chide Iter siiKpiciuus, and soothe her displeasure, and recalled 
to her mind that she need not lookback upon tlie past with recoN 
lections eitlicr of I'emorsc or supernatural fear, since Sir Kcnnetli 
was alive and «-ll, and had been bestowed by him upon the great 
Arabian physidaii, who, doubtless, of ail men, knew best how to 
keep him living. Rut Uiis seemed the uiikindest cut of all, and 
tho Queen's boitow was renewed at the idea of a Saracen — a 
medicinor — obtaiiiiiig a boon, for which, with hare head, and on 
bended knee, slie had petitioned her imsbaiid m vain. At tliis 
new charge, Richard’s jiatieiice began rather to give way, and he 
said, in a serious tone of voice, ** l^rengario, the physician saved 
my life. If it is of value in ^our eyes, you will not grudge him a 
higher I’ecompcnse than Uie only one 1 could prevail on him to 
accept.” 

Tho Queen was satisfled site had urged her coquettish displea- 
sure to tlie verge of safety. 

"My Richard,” she said, "why brought you not that sage to 
me, that England’s Queen might sliew how she esteemed him, 
who could save irom extinction tlie lamp of chivalry, tlie gloiy of 
England, and the liglit of poor Berengaria’s life and liojie 1” 

In a word, the matrimonial dispute was ended ; but, that 
some penalty might be paid to justice, bodi King and Queen 
accorded in la} iiig the whole blame on tlie agent Nectabaniis, 
who (the Queen being by this time well weary of the poor dwarf’s 
hnmour) was, with his ro}al consort Guenevra, sentenced to be 
banished fi-om tlic court ; and Uie unlucky dwarf only escaped a 
supplementary whipping, from the Queen’s assurauees that he 
had already sustained personal chastiscmciiL It was decreed 
farther, that as an envoy was sliortly to be despatched to Saladin, 
acquainting him with Uie resolution of Uie Ouiiicil to I'esume 
hostilities so soon as the truce was ended, and as Kicliard pro- 
posed to send a valuable present to the l^ldan, in ackiiowlcdg- 
luent of the high benefit La had derived from the services of £1 
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Hakim, the two unhappy creatures should be added to it as 
curiosities, which, from their extremely grotesque appearance, and 
the shattered state of tiieir intellect, were gifts that might well 
pass between sovereign and sovereign. 

Richard had that day yet another female encounter to sustain ; 
but he advanced to it with comparative indiiferencp, for Edith, 
tliough beautiful, and highly esteemed by her royal relative — 
nay, although she had from his unjust suspicions actually sus* 
tained the injury of which Bcreiigaria only affected to complain, 
still was neither Richard’s w'ifc nor mistress, and he feared her 
reproaches less, although founded in reason, tlian tliose of the 
Quern, though unjust and fantastical. Having requested to 
speal; witli her apart, ho was ushered into her apartment, ad- 
joiniiii.' tliat of the Queen, whoso two female Coptish slaves 
rcmaiiu 1 on their knees in the most remote comer during the 
interview. A tliin black veil extended its ample folds over the 
tall and graceful form of the high-bom maiden, and she wore not 
upon her person any female ornament of what kind soever. She 
arose and made a low reverence when Richard entered, resumed 
lier scat at his command, and, when he sat down beside her, 
waited, witliout uttering a syllable, until he sliould communicate 
his pleasure. 

Richard, whose custom it was to be familiar witli Editli, as 
tlieir relationship authorized, felt this rcceptiou chilling, and 
opened the conversation with some embarrassment. 

“ Out fair cousin,” be at length said, " is angry with us ; and 
we own tliat strong circumstauces have induced ns, without cause, 
to suspect her of conduct alien to what wo have over known in 
her course of life. But while we walk in tills misty valley of 
humanity, men will mistake shadows for substances. Can niy fair 
cousin not forgive her somewhat vehement kinsman, Richai^ 

“ Who can refuse for^veness to Rickard," answered Euiili, 
“provided Richard 0.111 obtain pardon of the Kin^ ?” 

“ Come, my kinswoman,” replied Coeur de Lion, “ this is all 
too solemn. By Our Lady, such a luel.. iclioly countenance, and 
this ample sable veil, migl.t make men think thuu wert a new- 
4nade widow, or had lost a betrothed lover, at least. Cheer up 

— thou hast heard doubtless tliat tiiere is no roal cause fur wo 

— why tlicn keep up the form of mourning f ” 

“For the departed honour of Plantagenet — for the glory 
which hath left my fatlier's house.” 

Richard frowned. “ Departed honour ! glory which hatli left 
our house 1” — he repeated, angrily ; “ but my cousin Edith is 
privileged. I have judged her too hastily, she has therefore a 
right to deem of me too harshly. But tell me at least in wliqt 1 
have faulted.” 

“Plantagenet,” said Edith, “ shonld have either pardoned an 
offence, or puni^ed it. It misbecomes him to assi^ free men, 
Christiau^ and brave knights, to the fetters of the infidels. It 
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becomes him uot to compromise and barter, or to grant life under 
the forfeiture of liberty. To liave doomed the unfortunate to 
death iniglit have been severity, but had a show of justice ; to 
condemn him to slavery and exile, was barefaced tyranny.” 

“ 1 see, my fair cousin,” said Hichard, you are of tliose pretty 
ones who think an absent lover as bod as none, or as a dead one. 
Be patient ; half a score of light horsemen may yet follow and 
redeem the error, if thy gallant have in keeping ajiy secret 
which might render hia death more convenient than his banish- 
ment.” 

" Peace with thy Murril jests !” answered Edith, colouiing 
deeply — " Think rather, that fur the indulgence of thy moo^ 
tiiou host lopped from tliis great enterprise oue goodly limb, de- 
prived the Cross of one of its most brave supporters, and placed 
a servant of the true God in the hands of the heatlien ; hast 
given, too, to minds as suspicious os thou hast slieivn thine own 
in this matter, sonio right to say tliat Richard Coeur de Lion 
banished the bravest soldier in his camp, lest his name in battle 
might match his own.” 

“I — I !” exclaimed Richard, now indeed greatly moved — 
^ am I one to be jealous of renown 1 — 1 would he were here to 
profess such equality ! I would wave my rank and my crown, 
and meet him, inan-likc, in tlie lists, that it might appear whether 
Richard Plantagunet had room te fear or to envy tlie prowess of 
mortal man. Come, Edith, thou think ’st not as thou say’st 
Let not anger or grief for tlie absence of thy lover, make tlicc 
unjust to thy kinsman, who, notwithstanding all tliy tetchinuss, 
values thy good report as high as that of any one living.” 

"Tho absence of my lover t” said the lady Edith. But 
yes — he may be well termed my lover, who hath paid so dear 
for the title. Unwortliy as I might be of such homage, I was to 
him like a light, leading him forward in the noble patli of chi- 
valry ; but that I forgot oiy rank, or that he presumed beyond 
hia, is false, were a king to speak it.” 

" My fair cousin,” said Richard, " do not put words in my mouth 
which I liave not spoken. I said not you had graced tliis man 
beyond the favour which a good knight may earn, even from a 
princess, whatever bo bis native condition. But, by Our Lady, 
1 know something of tliis love-gear — it bo^ns with mute respwt 
and distant reverence ; but, when opportunities occur, familiarity 
increases, and so — But it skills not talking with one who tbinlm 
herself wiser than all tlie world.” 

" My kinsman’s counsels I willingly listen to, when they are 
such,” siud Edith, “ as convey no insult to my rank and character.” 

" Kings, my fia^ cousin, do not counsel, but rather command,” 
said Ricli^. 

" Soldans do indeed command,” said Edith, " but it is because 
they have slaves to govern.” 

" Come, you might learn to lay aside this scorn of Soldanrie, 
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when you hold bo high of a Sent,” said the King. *‘I hold 
Saladin to bo truer to hia word than this William of Scotland, 
who must needs be called a Lion, forsooth — l>e hath foully 
faulted towards me, in failing to send the auxiliary aid he pro* 
mised. Let roc tell thee, Edith, thou may’st live to prefer a true 
Turk to a false Soot.” 

" No — never !” answered Edith — " not should Richard him- 
self embrace the false religion, which he crossed the seas to expel 
from Palestine.” 

” Thou wilt have the last wonl,” said Richard, " and thou shalt 
have it. Even think of me what thou wilt, pretty Edith. 1 shall 
not forget that wc are near and dear eoiisins.” 

So .-..lying, lie took his leave in fair fashion, but very littlo 
satisfied with the result of his vimt. 

It wa^ the fourth day after Sir Kenneth had been dismissed 
from the camp ; and King Richard sat in hia pavilion, enjoying 
an evening breeze from the west, which, with unnsiial coolness on 
her wings, seemed brt'atlied from merry England for the refresh- 
ment of her adventurous tnoiiarch, os he was gradually recovering 
the full strength which was iu>ceHSHry to carry on his gigantic 
projects. There was no one with him, De Yaux having been 
sent to Ascalun to bring up reinforcements and snpplies of 
military munition, and most of his other attendants being occu- 

E iod in different departments, all prc|)aring fur the re-opening of 
ostilitics, and for a grand preparatory review of tlie army of tlio 
Crusaders, which was to take place tlie next day. The King sat, 
listening to the busy hum among tlie soldiery, the clatter from the 
forges, where horse-shoes were preparing, and from the tents of 
tlie armourers, who were repairing harness — the voice of the 
soldiers too, as they passed and repassed, was loud and cheerful, 
carrying with its very tunc an assurance of high and excited 
courage, and an omen of .approaching vicrory. While Richard's 
car drank in these sounds with delight, and while he yielded 
himself to the vision.s of conquest and of glory which they 
suggested, an equerry told him that a * lessenger from Saladin 
waited without. 

« ** Admit him instantly,” said tlie King, and witli due honour, 
Josceline.” 

The English knight accordingly introduced a person, apparently 
of no higher rank tlian a Nubian slave, whose appearance was 
nevertheless highly interesting. He was of superb stature and 
nobly formed, and his cominomling features, although almost jet- 
hlacK, shewed nothing of negro descenL lie wore over his coal- 
black looks a milk-white turban, lUid over bis sliouldcrs a short 
mantle of the same colour, o])en in front and at the sleeves, under 
which appeared a doublet of dressed leopard’s skin reselling 
within a liandbreadtii of the knee. The 'rest of his muscular 
limbs, both legs and aims, w'cre bare, excepting that he liad 
saojdals on his teeC, and wore a collar and brarelets of silver. A 
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straight broadsword, with a handle of boxwood, and a sheath 
covered with snake-skin, was suspended from his waist. In his 
right hand he held a sliort javdin, with a broad, bright, steel 
head, of a span in length, and in ids left lie led, by a leadi of 
twisted silk and gold, a large and noble stag-honnd. 

The messenger prostrated himself, at the same time partially 
uncovering his slioulders, in sign of humiliation, and having 
touclicd tlie eartli witli his forehead, arose so far as to rest on one 
knee, while he delivered to the King a silken napkin, enclosing 
another of doUi of gold, within which was a letter from S.iladin 
in die original Arabic, with a translation into Nonnan-English, 
which may bo inodorniiied thus : — 

“ SaJadin, King of kings, to Melech Ric, the Lion of England! 
Whereas, we are informed by thy last message, that diou bast 
chosen war rather than peace, and oiir enmity rather than our 
friendship, we account thee as one blinded in this matter, and 
trust shortly to convince thee of thine error, by the help of our 
invincible foit'cs of the dinusand tribes, when Molianimod, the 
Prophet of God, and Allah, the God of tiic Prophet, shall judge 
the controversy betwixt ns. In what remains, wc make noble 
account of thee, and of the gifts which ihou hast sent us, and of 
the two dwarfs, singular in their deformity as Ysop, and mirthful 
as the lute of Isaaok. And in requital of these tokens from the 
treasure-house of tliy bounty, behold we have sent thee a Nubian 
slave, named Eoliaiik, of whom judge not by his complexion, 
according to dio foolish ones of die earth, in respect the dark- 
rinded fruit hadi the most exquisite flavour. Know that he is 
strong to e.xcciite the will of his master, as Uustan of Zablestan ; 
also he is wise to give counsel when thou slialt learn to hold com- 
munication with him, for the Lord of Speech hath been stricken 
widi silence betwixt the ivory w'alls of liis palace. We commend 
him to thy care. Imping the hour may not be distant when he 
may render diee good service. And herewith we bid tliec fare- 
well ; trusting that onr most holy Prophet may yet call thee to a 
sight of the toudi, failing which illumination, our desire is, for the 
speedy restoration of tliy royal health, that Allah may judge be- 
tw'ccu thee and us in a plain field of battle.” 

And the missive was sanctioned by the signature and seal of 
the Soldan. 

Richard surveyed the Nubian in silence as he stood before 
him, his looks bent up<in the ground, his arms folded on his 
bosom, widi the appearance of a black marble statue of the most 
exquisite workmanship, waiting life from die touch of n Prome- 
theus. The King of England, who, as it was emphatically said of 
his successor Henry die Eighth, loved to look upon a max, was 
well pleased with the diow'es, sinews, and symmetry of him whom 
he now surveyed, and questioned hiin.in the hngua Franca, ** Art 
thou a pagan ?” 

The slave shook his head, and nusiog bis finger to his brow, 
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crossed himself in token of liis Chiistianity, then resumed his 
posture of motionless humility. 

** A Nubian Cliristinii, doubtless,” said Richard, “ and mutilated 
of the organ of bpeeuh by these heathen dogs V* 

The mute again slowly shook hib head in token of negative, 
pointed with his fuit'fiiiger to Heaven, and then laid it upon his 
own lips. 

" 1 understand thee,” said Riciiai*d ; " thou dost suffer under 
tlie infliction of God, not by the cioielty of man. Canst thou 
clean an aivnour and belt, and buckle it in time of need 1” 

The muto nodded, and stepping towaiHls the coat of mail, which 
hung uiih the shield and helmet of the chivalrous itioiiai'ch, upon 
the p'llar of the tent, he handled it with such nicety of addii'ss, 
as 8ufH>'\ently to shew that ho fully understood the business of the 
armoui -'learcr. 

" Thou art an apt, and wilt doubtless be a useful knave — thou 
shalt wait in my chamber, and on my person,” said tlie King, “ to 
shew how much 1 value the gift of tlie royal Soldan. If thou 
hast no tongue, it follows thou canst carry no tales, neither pro- 
voke me to be sudden by any unfit reply.” 

The Nubian again prostrated himself till his brow touched the 
earth, then stood erect, at some paces distant, as waiting for his 
new master’s commands. 

** Nay, thou shalt commence thy office presently,” sud Richard, 
** for I tec a speck of rust darkeuing on that shield ; and when I 
shake it in the face of Saladin, it should be bright aud unsullied 
as the Soldan’s houour and mine own.” 

A horn was winded without, and presently Sir Henry Neville 
entered with a packet of despatches. — From England, my lord,” 
he said, as ho delivered it 

** From England — our own England !” repeated Richard, in a 
tone of mclauelioly enthusiasm — “ Alas ! they little think how 
hard their Sovereign has been beset by sickness and sorrow — 
faint friends and forward enemies.” Then opening the despatches, 
he said, hastily, Ha 1 this comes from 'O maceful laud — tliey 
too have tlicir feuds. — .'^fcville, begone — I must peruse tlicse 
tidiugs alone, and at leisure.” 

Neville withdrew accordingly, and Richard was soon absorbed 
in the melancholy details which had been conveyed to bun firum 
England, concerning the factions tluit were tearing to pioccs Iih 
native dominions — the disunion of bis brothers, John and 
Geoffrey, and tlie quarrels of both wiUi tlio High Justiciary 
Lniigcharop, Bishop of Ely, — Uio oppressions practised by the 
nobles upon tlie peasantry, and rebellion of the latter agaiust tlicir 
masters, which had produced cveiy where scenes of discord, and 
in some instances tho effusion of blood. Details of incideuta 
mortifying to his pride, and derogatory from liis authority, were 
intermingled with tlie earnest advice of his wisest and most 
attached counsellors, that he should presently return to England, 
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as his presence offered the only hope of saving tlie kingdom from 
all the horrors of civil discord, of which France and Scotiand 
were likely to avail themselves. Filled with the most painful 
anxiety, llicliard read, aud again read, tlie ill-omeiicd letters, 
compai'ed the intelligence which some of them contained with tlio 
same facts as differently stated in others, and soon became totally 
insensiblo to whatever was passing around him, although seated, 
for the sake of coolness, close to the entrance of his tent, and 
having the curtains withdrawn, so that he could sco and be seen 
by tlie guards and others who were stationed without. 

Deeper in the shadow of the pavilion, and busied with the task 
his new master had imposed, sat the Nubian slave, with his back 
rather turned towards the King. Ife had hnished adjusting and 
cleaning the hauberk and brigandine, and was now busily em- 
ployed on a broad pavesse, or buckler, of unusual size, and 
covered with steel-plating, which liicliard often used in recon- 
noitring, or actually storming fortified places, as a more efieotual 
protection against missile weapons, than the naimw triangular 
shield used on horseback. This pavesse bore neither tlie royal 
lions of England, nor any other device, to attract the obsorvation 
of tlie defenders of tlie walls against which it was advanced ; tho 
care, therefore, of the armourer was addressed to causing its sur- 
face to sliiiic as bright as crystal, in which ho seemed to be pecu- 
liarly successful. Beyond the Nubian, and scarce visible from 
without, lay the largo dog, which might be termed his brotlier 
slave, and which, as if he felt awed by being traiisfeiTed to a 
royal owner, was couched close to tlie side of tlio mute, with head 
and ears on tlio ground, and his limbs aud tail drawn close 
around and under him. 

Whilo the Monarch and his new attendant were thus occupied, 
another actor crept upon the scene, and mingled among the group 
of English yeomen, about a scoi'e of whom, resiiecting tlie 
unusually pnnsive posture and close occupation of their sovereign, 
were, coutrory to their wont, keeping a silent guard in front of his 
tent. It w'as not, however, more vigilant than usual. Some 
were playing at games of hazard with Htiiall pebbles, others spoke 
together in whispers of the approaching day of battle, aud several 
lay asleep, their bulky limbs folded in their green mantles. 

Amid these careless warders glided the puny form of a little old 
Turk, poorly dressed like a marabout or santon of the desert, a 
sort of euthusiasts, who sometimes ventured into the camp of the 
Crusaders, though treated always with contumely, aud often with 
violence. Indeed, tlie luxury and profligate iudulgeiiee of the 
Christian leaders had occasioned a motley concoursi in their 
tents, of musicians, courtezans, Jewisli merchants, Copts, Turks, 
and all tho varied refuse of the Eastern nations ; so that the 
caftan and turban, though to drive both from the Holy Land was 
the professed object of die expedition, were uevcrtheloss neither 
an uncommon nor an alarmmg nght in tho camp of the 
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CruaadcM. When, however, the little insignificant figure we 
have described approaclied so nigh as to receive some interrup- 
tion from tlic warders, he dashed Iiis dusky green turban from hia 
head, shewed that his beard and eyebrows were shaved like those 
of a proiessi'd buffoon, and that the expression of liia fantastic and 
wriUien features, as well as of bis little black eyes, which glittered 
like jet, was that of a crazed imagination. 

"Dance, marabout,” cried the soldiers, acquainted with the 
manners of these wandering euUmsiasts — "dance, or wo will 
scourge thee witli our bow-strings, till thou spin as never top did 
under schoolboy 's lasli.” — Thus shout(‘d the reckless warders, as 
much delighted at having a subject to teaze, as a child when he 
catclu-s a butterfly, nr a schoolboy upon discovering a bird's nest. 

The oiaraboiit, as if happy to do their behests, hounded front 
tlic eart'i, and spun liis giddy round before tlicin with .singular 
agility, which, when contrasted wiUi his slight and wasted figure, 
and diinimitivo appearance, made him rebcmblc a withered leaf 
twirled round and around at the pleasure of the winter’s breeze. 
His single lock of liair streamed upwanls from his bald and 
shaven head, os if suinc genie upheld him by it ; and indeed it 
seemed as if supernatural art were necessary to the execution of 
the wild whirling daiicc, in which scarce the tiptoe of the per- 
former was seen to touch the ground. Amid the vagaries of his 
perfonnaiice, ho flew hei*e and there, from one spot to another, 
htdl approaching, however, though almost imperceptibly, to the 
cntnioue of the royal tent ; so that, when at length he sunk 
exhausted on the earth, after two or three bounds still liigher than 
those which lie had yut executed, he was not above thirty yards 
from the King’s person. 

" Give him water,” said ono yeoman ; “ they always crave a 
drink after tiicii' nicrry-gu-roiind.” 

Aha, water, say'st thou, Long Allen !*’ — exclaimed anotlicr 
archer, with a moat scornful emphasis on the deapibcd clinirnt ; 
" how wouldst hko such beverage thyself, after such a morrice 
dancing !” 

“ The devil a water-drop he gets here,” said a third. " Wc 
will teach the light-footed old infidel to be a good Christian, and 
drink wino of Cyprus.” 

" Ay, ay,” said a fourth ; " and in case lie be restive, fetch 
thou Dick Hunter’s horn, tliat be drenches his mare withaL” 

A circle was instantly formed around the prostrate and ex- 
hausted dervisc, and while one tall yeoman raised his foehle form 
from the ground, another presented to him a huge flagon of wine. 
Incapable of speccli, the old man shook his head, and waved 
away from him with his hand the liquor forbidden by the Pro- 
phet ; but hia tormentors were not tlius to be appeased. 

“ The horn, the horn !” exclaimed one. “ Little difference 
between a Turk and a Turkish horse, and we will use lum con- 
forming.” 
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By Saint Geni^o, you tv ill choke him !" mid Long Allen ; 
" and, bciidea, it is n tviii to throw away upon a lieathon dog as 
much wiue as would serve a good Christiau for a treble night- 
cap.*’ 

“ Thou know’st not the nature of these Turks and pagans. 
Long Allen,” replied Henry Woodstull ; “ I tell thee, man, that 
this flagon of Cyprus will set Ins hraiiis a-spiiining, just m the 
opposite direction that they went whirling in the dancing, and so 
hriiig him, as it neiv, to hiiiiRcIf again. — Choke I he will no more 
choke on it than Ben’s black bitch on the pound of butter.” 

“ And for gnnlgiiig it,” said Tomalin Blaeklces, “ why shouldst 
thou gnidgo the poor payniiu devil a drap of drink on earth, sinct*^ 
thou krinw’st lie is not to have a diop to cool the tip of Ins 
tongue through a long eternity ?” 

“Th.at wove hard laws, look ye,” mid Long Allen, "only for 
being .*i Turk, as his father was before him. iluil he betoi Chris- 
tian turned heathen, I gmiit you the liotlcst corner had been 
good winter quartets for Inin ” 

" Hold tliy peace, Long Allen,” said Henry WoiMlstall ; “ 1 tell 
thee that tongue of tliiiic is not the shortest limb about thee, and 
I prophesy tliat it will bring thee into disgrnco with Father 
Francis, as oiieo nhout the black -ey'id Syrian wench. — But here 
comes the iiorii.- - Be active a bit, nmn, wilt thou, and just force 
open his teeth with (he haft of tliy dudgeoii-ilugger.” 

" Hold, hold -- ho is Goiifunimhle,” said Toiutilin ; " see, see, 
he signs fur the gohlet — give liiiii rmun, boys. try <v, quoth 
the liutchmaii — down it goes like laliibs-wool ! Nay, they are 
true topers when once they begin — your Turk never coughs in 
his cup, or stints in his liquoring.'* 

In fact, the derv>*.c<, or wiiatcver lie was, drank, nr at least 
seemed to drink, the large flagon to the very bottom at a single 
pull ; and when he took it from his lips, aft4>r the whole contents 
were exhausted, only uttered, with it deep sigh, the words Allah 
kcriin, or God is mcrcifiil. Thera was a laugh among the yeomen 
who witnessed this pottle-decp ]H)tatii)ii, so olistrcpvnms, as to 
rouse and disturb the King, who, raising liis Anger, said, angrily, 

" flow, knaves, no raspect, no observance f” 

All were nt once hushed into silence, well acquainted with llio 
temper of Richard, whicli at some times admitted of much mili- 
tary familiarity, and at otlicrs exacted the most precise respect, 
although the latter humour was of much more rare occurrence. 
Hastening to a more reverent distance from tho royal person, 
they attempted to drag along witli them die niarahont, who, 
exhausted apparently by previous fatigue, or overpowered by tho 
potent draught be had Just swallowed, resisted being moved from 
the spot, both with struggles and groans. 

" Leave him still, ye fools,” whispered Long Allen to his mates; 
" by Saint Christopher, you will make our Dickon go beride him- 
self, aud we shall have hia dagger presently fly at our oostards. 
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Leave him alone, in leas than a minute he will sleep like a dor- 
mouse.” 

At the same moment, the Monarch darted another impatient 
glance to the spot, and all retreated in haste, leaving the derviso 
on tlic ground, unable, as it seemed, to stir a single limb or joint 
of his body. In a moment afterward, all was as still and quiet 
as it had been before the intrusion. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

— anil witlm’d Murder, 

AInruniM bv his sentinel, tlio wolf, 

Wlinsi* howl 's his wotch, thus witli his stealthy pativv 
With TnrqtiinN mvisinng strides, towards liis design 
Moves like a ghost. 

MaOeth. 

For the space of a qi^irter of an hour, or longer, after the 
incident related, all remained perfectly quiet in the front of tlie 
royal liabitation. Tho King rend, and tiniBcd in the entrance of 
his pavilion — behind, and witii his back turned to tlie same 
entrance, the Nubian slave still burnished the ample pavessu — 
in front of all, at an hundred paces distant, the yeomen of the 
guard stood, sat, or lay extended on the gross, attentive to their 
own sports, but pursuing them in silence, while on the esplanade 
betwixt them and tlic front of the tent, l.ay, scarcely to be distin- 
guished from a bundle of rags, the senseless form of the mara- 
bout. 

But tlie Nubian had tho advantage of a mirror, from the bril- 
liant rcllcction which the surface of tho highly polished sliield 
now afforded, by means of which he beheld, to his alarm and 
surprise, tliat the marabout raised his head gently from tho 
ground, so as to survey all arsuid him, moving with a well- 
adjusted precaution, which seemed ontirely iiicoiiwstent with A 
state of ebriety. He couolied his licau ,’istantl}, as if satisfied 
he was uimbservcd, and began, with the slightest possible appear- 
itnco of voluntary effort, to drag liimself, as if by ehance, over 
nearer and nearer to the King, hot stopping, and remaining fixed 
at intervals, like Uio spider, which, moving towards her object, 
collapses into apparent lifclessness, when she tliinhs sliu is tho 
Bubj^ of observation. This species of movement apprared sus- 
picious to tlie Ethiopian, who, on his part, prepared himself, as 

r 'etly as possible, to interfere, the instant that interference 
old seem to bo necessary. 

Tbe marabout meanwhile glided on gradually and impercep- 
tibly, serpent-like, or rather snail-like, till he was about ten yaru* 
distance from Richard’s person, when, starting on his feet, be 
apnnig forward with tbe bound of a tiger, stood at the King’s 
back ill less than on instant, and brandishod aloft the canpar, or 
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C iardy ^hich be had liidden in his aleeve. Not the presence of 
whole army could have saved their heroic Monarch — but tlie 
motions of the Nubian had been as well calculated as tlioae of tlie 
enthusiast, and ci'c the latter could strike, the former caught his 
uplifted arm. Turning his fanatical wrath upon what tlius unex- 
pectedly intcrposi'd liotwixt him and his object, the Cluiregite, 
for Buen was the seeming marabout, dealt the Nubian a blow 
with the dagger, wliieh, however, only grazed his arm, while the 
far superior stn'iigtli of the Ethiopian easily dashed him to the 
ground. Aware of uhnt had passed, Richard had now arisen, 
and witli little more of surprise, anger, or interest of any kuid in 
liis rountennnoe, than an ordinary man would slicw in brusliing 
off and crushing an intrusive wasp, caught up the stool on which 
ho had been sitting, and exclaiming only, “ 11a, dog !” dashed 
almost to pieces the skull of the asKarain, who iitterc'd twice, once 
in a loud, and once in a broken tone, the words ‘‘ Allah ackbar !’* 
— God is victorious — and expired at the King’s feet. 

“ Ye ara careful warders,” said Richard to bis archers, in n 
tone of scornful reproach, as, amused by tlie bustle of wbat bad 
passed, ill tormr and tumult they now rushed into Ins tent ; — 
** watchful sontincls yc arc, to leave me to do such hangnian*'i 
work with my own hand. — Re silent all of jou, and cca.se }our 
aenselcas clamour ! saw ye never a dead Turk before ? — Here — 
cast that caiTion out of tlie camp, strike the head from the trunk, 
and stick it on a Uiiec, taking care to turn tiio face to Mecca, 
that he may the casior tell tlic foul impostor, on wliose inspira- 
tion he came hither, how ho has sped on his errand. — For thee, 
my Hwort and silent friend,” he added, turning to the Ethiopian 
— “ But how’s this I — thou art wounded — and with a poisoned 
weapon, 1 warrant me, for by force of stab so weak an animal as 
that could hc,ircc liojie to do more than raze the lion’s hide. — 
•Suck the poison from Ids wound, one of } on— the venom is harm- 
less on the lips, though fatal when it mingles with the blood.” 

The yeomen looked on each other confusedly and with hesita- 
tion, the apprcliension of so strange a danger prevailing witli 
those who feared no oilier. 

“How now, sirralis,” continued the King, “are you dainty- 
lipped, or do you fear death that you dall> thus t" 

“ Not the death of a man," s»d Long Allen, to whom the King 
looked as he spoke ; “ but mctliiiiks 1 would not die like a 
poisoned rat for the sake of a black chattel there, that is bought 
and sold in a market like a Martlemas ox.” 

“ His Grace speaks to men of sucking poison,” muttered another 
yeoman, “ as if he said, Go to, swallow a gooseberry I” 

“ Nay,” said Richard, “ I never bade man do that w iiich I 
would not do myself.” 

And, without farther ceremony, and in spite of tlie general 
expostulations of tliose around, and the rcsiiectful opiiositioii of 
the Nubian himself, the King of England applied his lips to the 

TOL. XX. IT 
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vound of the black slave, treating with ridicule all remonstrancesi 
and overpowering all resistance. He had no sooner intermitted 
hia singular occupation, than the Nubian started from him, and, 
casting a scarf over his arm, intimated by ^turcs, as firm in 
purpose as they were respectful in manner, his determination not 
to i>crmit the Monarch to renew so degrading an employment. 
Long Allen also inter|>osed, saying, that if it were necessary to 
prevent the King engaging again in a treatment of this kind, his 
own lips, tongue, and teetli, were at the service of the negro, (as 
he called the 1’Ithiopian,) and that he would cat him up liodily, 
ratle'L* than King Richard’s month should agam approach him. 

Neville, who entered witli otlier officers, added his remoii- 
Btmur -1. 

Na t , Hiny, make not a needless halloo about a hart that the 
hounds have lost, or a danger when it is over,” said the King— 
** tlic wound will be a trifle, for the blooil is scarce drawn — an 
angry oat had di'iilt a dceiier scratch — and for me, 1 liavo but to 
take a drachm of orvietaii by way of precaution, though it is 
needless.” 

Thus spoke Richard, a little ludiauicd, perhaps, of his own con* 
dosceusioii, tliough a'luctioned both by humanity and gratitude. 
Rut when Neville oontiiiiied to iiiako nmonstrances on the peril 
to his royal person, the King unposed silence on him. 

“ I’cace, 1 prithee — make no more of it — 1 did it but to shew 
those igiioraiu prejudiced knaves how they might help each other 
when these cowardly caitiflk come .against us with sarbacancs and 
poisoned shafts. — Rut,” ho added, “ take thee tins Nubian to thy 
quarters, Neville — [ have chan^il iny mind toueluag him — let 
him be well eared for — Rut, hark in thine cai* — sec that he 
(>seapcs thee not — there is more in him than set'ms. Let him 
havo all liberty, so that lio leave not the camp. — And yo'i, ye 
becf-ilcvouring, wine-swilling riiglish mastiffs, get ye to your 
guard again, and be sure you keep it more w'ai'ily. Think not 
you are now in } our ow n land of fair > ly, whci'c men s^n^ak be- 
fore they strike, and shaAO lianils eve they cut throats. Danger 
> in our land walks openly, and with hie blade drawn, and delies the 
foe whom ho means to assault ; but lici-e, lio challenges y on with 
a silk glovo instead of a stcel-gauntJet, cuts your thiiiat with the 
feather of a turtle-dove, stabs you with the tongue of a priest’s 
brooch, or throttles you with the lacc of my lady’s bixldice. Go 
to — keep your eyes open and your mouths shut — drink less and 
look sharper about you ; or 1 will place y onr huge stomachs on 
such short allowance, os wouhl pinch the stomucli of a patient 
Scotchman.” 

The ycuincii, abashed and mortified, w ithdraw to tlieir post, and 
Neville was heguining to remonstrate with liis master upon the 
risk of passing over thus slightly their negligence upon their duty, 
and the propriety of an example in a case so iieculiarly aggravatml 
as the pernatting ouo so suspidous as the marabout to approach 
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within dagRor’s length of hia person, when Richard interrupted 
him witli “ S|K>ak not of it, Neville — wouldat tlioii have, nio 
avenge a |Kitty risk to myself more severely tlum the loss of Eng- 
land’s banner 1 1 1 has been stolen — stolen b} a tliief, or delivered 
up by a traitor, and no bl<)ud has been tdied for it. — My sablo 
fiieiid, tlioii art an expounder of mysteries, Kuth the illustrious 
Soldan — now would 1 give the(‘ Untie own weight in gold, if, by 
mining one still blacker than thysidf, or by what otlier nuMiis 
thou wilt, thou cuuldst hliew* me the thief who did uiiiie lionour 
tliat w rong. What say’st thou 1 ha !’* 

The youth seemed dosiruus to b]>i‘ak, but uttered only that iiu- 
pcrioct sound proper to his inelaiieholy condition, then toldcd his 
anus, looked on the King with an eye of intelligence, and nodded 
111 answer to his qiicstiun. 

**llnw!’ said Richard, with joyful iinpatlenco. Wilt thou 
undertake to make discovery in this matter 

Tile Nubian slave repeated tiie same mol ion. 

“ But how shall we understand each otlier i’* said tho King.— 

Caiist thou write, good fellow 

The slave* again insJded in assent. 

“ (jivc linn writing-tools,” said the King. “ They were readier 
in niy falher's tent than mine — but they lie sotnewbera about, if 
this hciiiuliiiig ehniiitu hath not dried up tho ink. — Why, this 
fellow is a. jewel — a black diamond, Neville.” 

“ So ple.i«e you, my hego,” Mud Nuiille, ” if 1 might speak my 
poor iiund, It were ill dealing m this wan*. 'I'liis nun nnibt he a 
wuard, and wizards deal with the Enemy, wlio hath most inU'tTsc 
to HOW tares among tlio wheat, and bring disscutioii into our 
coiinvils, and ” 

“ Peace, Novilli*,” said Richard. “ Hollo to your norlhern 
b.ound when he is close on the haunch of tlio deer, siiid hope to 
lecall him, but seek not to stop Plantageiiet when he iiatli hope 
to retrieve his lioiiour.” 

I'he slave, who during this discussion had been WTiting, in which 
art he seemed skilful, now' arose, and pressing wlut lie hud writ- 
ten to Ilia brow, prostrated himself as usual, ere he delivered it 
into the King’s hands. The scroll w’as in J'reiicli, although their 
intercourse bad hitherto been conducted by Richard in the lingua 
Fmiica. 

“ To Richard, the conquering and invincible King of England, 
this from the humblest of Ins slaves. Mysteries are tlic sealed 
caskete of Heaven, but wisdom may devise means to open tho 
lock. Were your slave stationed wJicro the leaders of the Chris- 
tian host were made to pass before him in order, doubt nothing, 
tliat if ho who did the iiij'ury whereof my King iv)inplain»< shall 
be among the number, he may be made manliest in Ihh iniquity, 
though It be hidden under seven veils.” 

“ Now, by Saint George !” said King Richard, “ thou hast 
spoken most opportunely. — NoviHe, thou know’st, that when wc 
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muster our troops to-morrow, tiie princes have agreed, that to 
expiate the affront offered to England in the theft of her Banner, 
the leaders should pass our new standard as it floats on Saint 
George’s Mount, and salute it with formal regard. Believe me, 
the secret traitor will not dare to absent himself from an expur- 
gation so solemn, lest his very absence should be matter of sus- 
picion. There will we place our sable man of counsel, and, if his 
art can detect the villain, leave me to deal with him.” 

"My liege,” said Neville, with tlio frankness of an English 
baron, " beware what work you begin. Here is the conco^ of 
our holy league unexpectedly renewed — will you, upon such sus- 
picion as a negro slave can instil, tear open wounds so lately 
closed — • or will you use the solemn procession, .adopted for the 
reparation of your honour, and establishment of unanimity 
amongst IL j discording princes, as the means of again finding out 
new cause of offence, or reviving ancient quarrels! It were 
scarce too strong to say, this were a breach of tlie declaration 
your Grace made to the assembled Ck>uncil of the Crusade.” 

" Neville,” said the King, sternly interrupting him, " thy zeal 
makes thee presumptuous and unmannerly. Never did 1 pro- 
mise to abstain from taking whatever means were most promising, 
to discover the infamous author of the attack on my honour. Ere 
I had done so, 1 would have renounced my kingdom — my life. 
All my declarations were under this necessary and absolute 
qualification ; — only, if Austria had stepped forth and owned the 
injury like a man, 1 proffered, for the sake of Christendom, to 
liave forgiven Aiw.” 

" But,” continned the baron, anxiously, " what hope that this 
juggling slave of Saladiu will not palter with your Grace 1” 

" Peace, Neville,” said the King ; " thou tliink’st thyself mighty 
wise, and art but a fool. Mind thou my charge touching tliis 
fellow — tliere is more in him than thy Westmoreland wit can 
fathom. — And thou, swart and bilunt, pioipaie to perform tlio 
feat thou hast promised, and, by the word of a King, thou shalt 
choose thine own recompen-e. — Lo, he wntes again.” 

The mute accordingly wrote and delivered to tlie King, with 
the same form as before, anotlier slip of paper, containing these 
words. — “The will of the King is the law to his slave — nor 
dotii it become him to ask guerdon for discharge of Ills devoir.” 

“ (hterdon and devoir /” said the King, interrupting himself 
as he read, and speaking to Neville in the English tongue with 
some emphasis on the words, — “ These Eastern people will profit 
by the Crusaders — they ai-e acquiring the language of chivaliy I 
— And see, Neville, how discomposed that fellow looks — were it 
not for his colour, he would blush. I should not think it strange 
if he understood what I say — they are perilous linguists.” 

“ The poor slave cannot endure your Grace’s eye,” said Neville ; 
** it is nothing more.” 

“ Well, but,” continued the King, striking the paper with his 
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finger, as he proceeded, " this bold scroll proceeds to say, that 
our trusty mute is charged with a message from Saladin to the 
Lady Edith Plontagene^ and craves means and opportunity to 
deliver it. What tliink’at thou of a request so modest — ha! 
Neville 1” 

** I cannot say,” said Neville, " how such freedom may relish 
with your Grace ; but the lease of the messenger’s neck would be 
a short one, who should carry sudi a request to the Soldan on the 
part of your Majesty.” 

"Nay, I thank Heaven that I covet nono of his sunburnt 
beauties,” said Richard ; and for punishing this fellow for dis- 
charging his master’s eri’and, and tliat when he has just saved my 
life — methinks it were something too summary. I’ll tell thee,* 
Neville, a secret — for, although our sable and mute minister be 
present, ho cannot, thou kiiow’st, tell it over again, even if he 
should chance to understand us — 1 tell thee, that for tliis fort- 
night past, I have been under a strange spell, and I would I were 
disenchanted. There has no sooner any one done me good ser- 
vice, but lo you, he cancels his interest in me by some deep in- 
jury ; and, on the other hand, ho who hath deserved death at my 
hands for some treachery or some insult, is sure to be the very 
person, of all othei-s, wlio confers upon iiio some obligation that 
overbalances his demerits, and renders respite of his sentence a 
debt due from my honour. Thus, thou see’st, I am deprived of 
the best part of my royal function, since 1 can neither puuish men 
nor reward them. Until the influence of this disqualifying planet 
be passed away, I will say notiiiug concerning the request of this 
our sable attendant, save that it is an unusually bold one, and that 
his best chance of finding grace in our eyes will be, to endeavour 
to make the discovery which he proposes to achieve in our behalf. 
Meanwhile, Neville, do thou look well to him, and let him be 
honourably cared for. — And hark thee once more,” he said, in 
a low whisper, ** seek out ) onder, hermit of Engaddi, and bring 
him to me forthwith, be ho saint or savage, madman or sane. Let 
me see him privately.” 

Neville retired from tlio royal tent, signing to tho Nubian to 
follow him, and much surprised at what he had seen and 
heard, and especially at tho unusual demeanour of the Kin^. In 
Kneral, no task was so easy as to discover Richard’s imme- 
diate course of sentiment and feeling, though it might, in some 
cases, be difficult to calculate its duration ; for no weatliercock 
obeyed the changing wind more readily, than the King his gusts 
df passion. But, on the present occasion, his manner seemed un- 
UBi^y constrained and mysterious, nor was it easy to guess 
whether displeasure or kindness predominated in his conduct to- 
wards his new dependant, or in the looks with which, from time 
to time, he regarded him. The ready service which tho King 
had rendered m counteract the bad effects of the Nubian’s wound, 
mi^t seem to balance the obligation conferred on Um by the 
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slave, when ho intercepted the blow of the assassin ; but it seemed, 
as a much longer account remained to be arranged between them, 
tliat the Monai'ch was doubtful whetlier the settlement might leave 
him, upon the whole, debtor or creditor, and that, tlierefore, he 
assumed, in the meantime, a neutral demeanour, which might suit 
with either character. As for the Nubian, by whatever means ho 
had acquired the art of writing tlie European languages, the King 
remained convinced that the J^plish tongne at least was unknown 
to him, since, liaving watched hun closely daring the last part of 
the interview, he conceived it impossible for any one understand- 
ing a conversation, of which he was himself tlie subject, to have so 
completely avoided the appearance of taking an interest in it. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

■\Vlio ’a there ? — Approach — ’Us kindly done — 

My leam’d physician and a fiiend. 

Sin EuaTArsGiiKT. 

Onn n.'UTativc retromdes to a period shortly previous to the 
incidents last mentioned, when, as the reader must remember, tlie 
unfortunate Knight of the Leopard, bestowed upon the Arabian 
physician by King Richard, rather as a slave tlian in any other 
capacity, was exiled from the camp of the Crusaders, in whose 
ranks ho had so often and so brilliantly distinguished himself. 
He followed his new master, for so he must now term the Hakim, 
to the Moorish tents which contained his retinue and his property, 
with the stupilied feelings of one, who, fallen from tlie summit of 
a precipice, and escaping unexpectedly with life, is just able to 
dra^ himself from the fatal spoi^ but without the power of esti- 
mating the extent of the damage which he has sustained. Arrived 
at the tent, he threw himself, without speech of any kind, uiion a 
couch of dressed buffalo’s hide, which was pointed out to him by 
his conductor, and hiding bis face bt'lw. t his liands, groaned 
heavily, as if his heart was on the point of bursting. Tho physi- 
cian heard him, as he was givuig orders to his numerous domestics 
to prepare for their departure next morning before daybreak, 
and, moved with compassion, interrupted his occupation, to sit 
down crosslegged, by the stdo of bis couch, and administer com- 
fort aeoording to dio Oriental manner. 

" My friend,” he said, " bo of good comfort — for what sayetb 
the poet — * It is better that a man should be the servant of a kind 
master, than bo the slave of his own wild passions.’ Again, be of 
good courage ; because, whereas Ysouf Ben Yagoube was sold to 
a King by his brethren, even to Pharaoh King of Egypt, thy king 
hath, on the other hand, bestowed thee on one who will be to thee 
as a brother.” 

Sir Kenneth made an effort to thank the Hakim, but his heart 
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was too fully and the indistinct sounds which accompanied his 
abortive attempts to reply, induced the kind physician to desist 
from his premature endeavours at consolation. He left his new 
domestic, or guest, in quiet, to indulge his sorrows, and having 
commanded -idl the necessary preparations for their departure on 
the morning, sat down upon the carpet of the tent, and indulged 
himself in a moderate repast. After ho had thus refreslied him- 
self, similar viands were offered to the Scottish Knight ; but 
though tlic slaves let him understand that the next day would be 
far advanced ere tlicy would halt for the purpose of refreshment. 
Sir Kenneth could not overcome the disgust whicli he felt against 
swallowing any nourishment, and could b^e prevailed upon to taste 
nothing, saving a draught of cold water. 

He was awake, long ^ter his Arab host had performed his usual * 
devotions, and betaken himself to his repose, nor had sleep visited 
him at the hour of midnight, when a movement took place among 
tlie domestics, whicli, tliough attended with no speecii, and very 
little noise, made him aware they were loading the camels and 
preparing for departure. Tn the course of these preparations, the 
fast person who was disturbed, excepting the physician himself, 
was the Knight of Scotland, whom, about three in the morning, a 
sort of major-domo, or master of the household, acquainted tiiat 
he must ai'iso. He did so, without farther answer, and followed 
him into the moonlight, where stood the camels, most of which 
were already loaded, and one only remained kneeling until its 
burden sliould be completed. 

A little apart from the camels stood a number of horses ready 
bridled and saddled, aud the llakim himself, coming forth, 
mounted on one of them with much agility as the grave deco- 
rum of his cliaracter permitted, and directed another, which he 
pointed out, to be led towards Sii’ Kenneth. An Englisli officer 
was in attendance, to escort them through the camp of the Cru- 
saders, aud to ensure their leaving it in safety, and all w'as ready 
for their departure. The pavilion w'hich tlioy had left, was, in 
the meanwhile, struck with singular despatch, and the tent-poles 
and coverings composed the burden of the last camel — when tlie 
physician, pronouncing solemnly the verse of the Koran, “ God 
be our guide, and Mohammed our protector in the desert as in 
the watered held,” tlic whole cavalcade was instantly in motion. 

Tn traversing the camp, tliey were challenged by the various 
sentinels who muutaiiied guard there, and suffered to proceed m 
silence, or with a muttered curse upon ^eir prophet, as they passed 
the post of some more zealous Crusader. At length, the last 
barriers were left 'behind them, and the jiarty form^ themselves 
for tlie march with military precaution. Two or three horsemen 
advanced in front as a vanguard ; one or two remained .a bow-shot 
in the rear; and, wherever tlie ground admitted, otlicia were 
detached to keep an outlook on the flanks. In this manner they 
proceeded onwaird, while Sir Kenneth, looking back on the moon- 
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light camp, might now indeed seem banished, deprived at once of 
honour and liberty, from the glimmering banners under which he 
had hoped to gain additional renown, and the tented dwellings of 
chivalry, of Christianity, and — of Edith Flantagenet. 

The Hakim, who rode by his side, observed, in his usual tone 
of sententious consolation — ** It is unwise to look back when the 
journey lieth forward and as he spoke, tlie horse of the knight 
made such a perilous stumble, as threatened to add a practical 
moral to the tale. 

The knight was compelled by this hint to give more attention 
to the management of his steed, winch more than once required 
the assistance and support of the check-bridle, although, in other 
respects, nothing could be more easy at once, and active, than 
the ambling pace at which the aiiim^ (which was a noare) pro- 
ceeded. 

“ The conditions of that horse,” observed the sententious phy- 
sician, ** arc like tiiose of human fortune ; seeing that amidst his 
most swift and easy pace, the rider must guard himself amnst a 
fall, and that it is wheu prosperity is at the highest, that our 
prudence should be awake and vigilant to prevent misfortune.” 

The overloaded appetite loathes even the honeycomb, and it is 
scarce a wonder tliat tlie knight, mortified and harassed with 
misfortunes and abasement, became something impatient of 
hearing his misery made, at every turn, tlio ground of proverbs 
and apothegms, however just and apposite. 

"Methinks,” he said, rather peevishly, wanted no addi- 
tional illustration of the instability of fortune — tliough I would 
thank thee, Sir Hakim, for tliy choice of a steed for me, would the 
jade but stumble so effectually as at once to break my neck and 
her own.” 

“ My brother,” answered the Arab sage, with imperturbable 
gravity, " tliou speakest as one of the foohrii. Thou say’st in thy 
heart, that the sage should have given you, as his ^ost, the 
vounger and better horse, and reserved the old one for himself ; 
but know, that the defects of the older uV d may be compensated 
by the eneigies of the you ig rider, whereas the violence of the 
young horse requires to be moderated by the cold temper of the 
older.” 

So spoke the sage; but neither to this observation did Sir 
Kenneth return any answer which could lead to a continuaiioo of 
their oonversatiou, and the physician, wearied, perhaps, of 
admioisteriug comfort to one who would not be comforted, signed 
to one of his retinue. 

" Hassan,” ho said, hast thou nothing wherewith to beguile 
the way 1” 

Hasnn, story-teller and poet by profession, spurred up, upon 
this summons, to exercise his calling. — " Lord of the palace of 
life,” he said, addressing the physician, " thou, before whom the 
angel Azrael spreadeth his wings for flight — thou, wiser than 
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Solimaun Ben Daoud, upon whose signet was inscribed the real 
NAME which controls the spirits of the elements — forbid it. 
Heaven, tliat while thou travellest upon the track of benevo- 
lence, bearing healing and hope wherever thou comest, thine own 
course should be saddened for lack of tlie tale and of the song. 
Behold, while thy servant is at tliy side, he will pour forth the 
treasures of his memory, as the fountain sendetn her stream 
beside the patliway, for the refreshment of him tluit walketh 
thereon.” 

After this exordium, Hasson uplifted his voice, and begu a 
tale of love and nuigic, intermixed with feats of warlike acmeve- 
meut, and ornamented with abundant quotations from the Persian 
poets, with whoso compositions the orator seemed familiar. Th^ 
retinue of tlie physician, such excepted as were necessarily 
detained in attendance on tlie camels, thronged up to the 
nari'ator, and pressed as close as deference for their master per- 
mitted, ta enjoy the delight which the inhabitants of the ]^t 
have ever derived from this species of exhibition. 

At another time, notwithstanding his imperfect knowledge of 
the language, Sir Kenneth might have been interested in tlie 
recitation, which, though dictated by a more extravagant imagi- 
nation, and expressed in more inflated and metaphorical language, 
bore yet a strong resemblance to the romances of chivalry, then 
so fauiionable in Europe. But os matters stood with him, he 
was scarcely even sensible that a man in the centre of the caval- 
cade recited and song, in a low tone, for nearly two hours, modu- 
lating his voice to the vai'ious moods of passion introduced into 
the ^e, and receiving, in return, now low murmura of applause, 
now muttered expressions of wonder, now sighs and tear^ and 
sometimes, what it was far more difficult to cxti’act from su^ an 
audience, a tribute of smiles, and even laughter. 

During the recitation, the attention of the oxilc, however 
abstracted by his own deep sorrow, was occasionally awakened by 
the low wail of a dog, secured in a wicker enclosure suspended on 
one of the camels, which, as an experienced woodsman, he had no 
hesitation in recognizing to be that of his own faithful hound ; 
and from the plaintive tone of the animal, he had no donbt that 
he was sensible of his master’s vicinity, and, in his way, invoking 
his assistance for liberty and rescue. 

" Alas ! poor Roswal,” lie said, ** tlioii callest for aid and sym- 
patliy upon one in stricter bondage than thou thyself art. 1 will 
not seem to heed thee, or return thy affection, since it would 
serve but to load our parting with yet more bitterness.” 

Thus passed tlie hours of night, and the space of dim hazy 
dawn, which forms the twilight of a Syrian morning. But when 
the very first line of the sun’s disk began to rise above the level 
horizon, and when the very first level ray shot glimmering iu dew 
along the surface of the desert, which the travellera mid now 
attained, the sonorous voice of £1 Hakim himself overpowered 
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and cut short the narrative of the tale-teller, while he caused to 
resound along the sands the solemn summons, which the muezzins 
thunder at morning from tlie minaret of every mosque. 

To prayer ! — to prayer ! God is the one God. — To prayer 

— to prayer ! Mohammed is the prophet of God. — To prayer 

— to prayer! Time is flying from you. — To prayer — to 
prayer ! Judgment is drawing nigh to you.’* 

In an instant each Moslem cast himself from his horse, turned 
his face towards Mecca, and performed with sand an imitation of 
those ablations, which were elsewhere required to be made with 
water, while each individual, in brief but fervent ejaculations, 
recommended himself to the care, and his sins to tlie forgiveness, 
of God and the Prophet. 

Even Sir Kenneth, whoso reason at once and prejudices were 
offended oy seeing his companions in that which he considered as 
an act of idolatry, could not help respecting the sincerity of their 
misguided zeal, and being stimulated by their fervour to apply 
supplications to Heaven in a purer form, wondering, meanwhile, 
what new-born feelings could teach him to accomp.any in prayer, 
though with varied invocation, those very Saracens, whose 
heathenish worship he had conceived a crime dishonourable to 
the land in which high miracles had been wrought, and where 
the day-star of i-edemption had arisen. 

Tlie act of devotion, however, though rendered in such strange 
sodety, burst purely from his natural feelings of religious duty, 
and had its usual effect in composing the spirits, which had been 
long harassed by so rapid a succession of calamities. The sincere 
and earnest appixiach of the Christian to the throne of tlie 
Almighty teaches the best lesson of patience under affliction; 
since wherefore should wo mock tlie Deity with supplications, 
when we insult him by murmuring under his decrees 1 or how, 
while our prayers have in every word admitted the vanity .md 
nothingness of the things of time la comparison to those of eter- 
nity, should we hope to deceive the Searcher of Hearts, by per- 
mitting the world and worldly passion.- to reassume the rains 
even immediately after a solemn address to Heaven ! But Sir 
Kenneth was not of these. He felt himself comforted and 
etren^iened, and better prapart'd to execute or submit to what- 
ever his destiny might call upon him to do or to Buffer. 

Meanwhile, the party of Saracens regained their saddles, and 
continued tlieir route, and the tale-teller, Hassan, resumed the 
thread of his narrative ; but it was no longer to the same attentive 
audience. A horsoinan, who had ascended some high ground on 
the right hand of the little column, had returned on a speedy 
gallop to £1 Hakim, and communicated with him. Four or five 
more cavaliers had then been despatched, and the little band, 
which might consist of about twenty or thirty persons, began to 
follow them with their eyes, as men from whose gestures, and 
advance or retreat, they were to augur good or evil. Hassan, 
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finding his audience inattentive, or being himself attracted by the 
dubious appearances on the flank, stinted in his song ; and the 
march became silent, save when a camel-driver called out to his 
patient charge, or some anxious follower of the Uakim commu- 
nicated with' his next neighbour, in a liunied and low whisper. 

This suspense continued until they had rounded a ridge, com- 
posed of hillocks of sand, which concealed from their main body 
the object that had created this alarm among their scouts. Sir 
Kennetli could now see, at the distance of a mile or more, a dark 
object moving rapidly on the Iiosom of tlic desert, which his 
experienced eye recognized for a party of cavalry, much superior 
to tlieir own in numbers, and, from the thick and frequent flashes 
which flung back the level beams of the rising sun, it was plain ' 
that these were Europeans in their complete panoply. 

The anxious looks which the horsemen of £l Hakim now cast 
upon their leader, seemed to indicate deep apprehension ; while 
he, with gravity as undisturbed as when he called his followers to 
prayer, detached two of his best-mounted cavaliers, witli instruc- 
tions to approach as closely as prudence permitted to these ti'avel- 
Icrs of tlie desert, and observe more minutely their numbers, 
their character, and, if possible, tlieir purpose. The approach 
of danger, or what was feared as such, was like a stimulating 
draught to one in apathy, and recalled Sir Kennetli to liimself 
and his situation. 

" What fear you from these Christian horsemen, for such they 
seem ?” he said to the Hakim. 

" Fear I” said El Hakim, repeating the word disdainfully — 
“The sage fears notliing but Heaven — but ever expects from 
wicked men the worst which they can do.” 

** They are Christians,” said Sir Kenneth, "and it is the time 
of tnice — why should you fear a breach of taitli 1” 

“ They are the priestly soldiers of tlie Temple,” answered £1 
Hakim, " whose vow limits them to know neither truce nor iaith 
with the worshippers of Islam. May tlie Prophet blight tliem, 
both root, branch, and twig ! — Their peace is war, and their faith 
is falsehood. Other invaders of Palestine have ^cir times and 
moods of courtesy. The Lion Richard will spare wdien he has 
conquered — the eagle Philip will close bis wing when he has 
stricken a prey — oven the Austrian bc.'ir will sleep when he is 
gorged ; but this hordo of ever-hungry wolves know neither pause 
nor satiety in tlieir rapine. — Sra’st tliou not tliat they are 
detaching a party from their main body, and that they take an 
eastern direction 1 Yon aro their pages and squires, whom they 
train up in their accursed mysteries, and whom, as lighter 
mounted, they send to cut us off from our watering-plara. Dut 
tliey will be disappointed : I know the war of the desert yet better 
than tlioy.” 

He spoke a few words to his principal officer, and his whole 
demeanour and countenance was at once clianged from the 
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Bolemn repose of an eastern sage, accustomed more to contem* 
plation than to action, into the prompt and proud expression of a 
gallant soldier, whose energies aro roused by tlie near approach 
of a danger, which he at once foresees and despises. 

To Sir Kenneth’s eyes the approacliing crisis had a different 
aspect, and wlieti Adonbec said to him, " Thou must tany close 
by my side,” he answered solemnly in tfie negative. 

" Yonder,” ho said, “are iny comrades in arms — the men in 
whose society I have vowed to tight or fall — on their banner 
gleams tlie sign of our most blessed redemption — I cannot fly 
from the Cross in company with the Crescent.” 

“ Fool I” said tlie liakim ; “ their firat action would be to do 
thee to deatli, were it only to conceal their breach of the truce.” 

** Of that 1 must take my chance,” replied Sir Kenneth ; “ but 
I wear not the bonds of the infidels an instant longer than 1 can 
cast them from me.” 

" Then will I compel thee to follow me,” said £1 Hakim. 

" Compel !” answered Sir Kenneth, an^ly. " Wert thou not 
my benefactor, or one who has shewed will to bo such, and were 
it not that it is to thy confidence 1 owe the freedom of these 
hands, which thou mightst have loaded with fetters, I would shew 
tliee that, unarmed as I am, compulsion would be no easy task.” 

** Enough, enough,” replied the Arabian physician, " we lose 
time even when it is becoming precious.” 

So saying, he threw his arm aloft, and uttered a loud and shiill 
cry, as a signal to those of his retinue, who instantly dispersed 
themselves on the face of the desert, in as many different direc- 
tions as a chaplet of beads when tlie string is broken. Sir Ken- 
neth had no time to note what ensued ; for, at the same instant, 
the Hakim seized the rein of, his steed, and putting his own to its 
mettle, both sprung forth at once with tho snddcniiesB of light, 
and at a pitch of velocity which almost deprived the Scottish 
knight -of tlie power of respirati.}!!, and left him absolutely inca- 
pable, had he been desirous, to have chocked the career of his 
guide. Practised as Sir Kenneth was n horsemanship from his 
earliest youth, the speediest horse he bail ever mounted was a 
tortoise in comparison to those of the Arabian sage. They 
spurned tlie sand from behind them — they seemed to devour the 
desert before them — miles flew away with minutes, and yet their 
strength seemed unabated, and their respiration as free as when 
they first started upon the wonderful race. The motion, too, as 
easy as it was swift, seemed more like flying through the air 
than riding on tho earth, and was attended with no unpleasant 
sensation, save the awe naturally felt by one who is moving at 
such astonishing speed, and the difficulty of breathing occasioned 
by their passing through the air so rapidly. 

Tt was not until after an hour of tins portentous motion, and 
when all human pursuit was far, far behind, that the Hakhn at 
lengtii relaxed hu speed, aud dackening the pace of the bones 
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into a hand gallop, began, in a voice aa composed and even as if 
he had been walking for the last hour, a descant upon the excel- 
lence of his coursers to the Scoi^ who, breathless, half blind, half 
deaf, and altogether giddy, from tlie rapidity of this singular ride, 
hardjy comprehended the words which flowed so freely from his 
companion. 

" These horses,’* he said, " are of the breed called tlie Winged, 
equal in speed to aught excepting tlie Borak of the prophet. They 
are fed on the golden barley of Yemen, mixed with spices^ and 
with a small portion of dried sheep’s flesh. Kings have given 
provinces to possess them, and their age is active as their youth. 
Thou, Nazarene, art the first, save a true believer, that ever bad 
beneatli his loins one of this noble race, a gift of tlie prophet him-* 
self to the blessed Ali, his kinsman and lieutenant, well called the 
Lion of God. Time lays his touch so lightly on these generous 
steeds, that the mare on which tliou sittest has seen five times five 
years pass over her, yet retains her pristine speed and vigour, only 
that in tlie career the support of a bridle, managed by a ^nd more 
experienced than thine, hath now become necessary. May the 
prophet be blessed, who hath bestowed on the true believers the 
means of advance and retrt'at, which causeth their iron-clothed 
enemies to bo worn out with their own pondorous weight 1 How 
the horses of yonder dog Templars most have snorted and blown, 
when tlicy had toiled fetlock-deep in the desert fur one-twentieth 
part of the space which tliese brave steeds have loft behind them, 
without one thick pant, or a drop of moisture upon tlieir sleek and 
velvet coats I” 

The Scottish knight, who had now begun to recover his breath 
and powers of attention, could not help acknowledging in bis 
heart the advantage possessed by these Eastern warriors m a race 
of animals, alike proper for advance or retreat, and so admirably 
adapted to the level and sandy deserts of Arabia and Syria. But 
he did not choose to augment the pride of tlie Moslem by acqui- 
escing in his proud claim of superiority, and therefore sufiered 
the conversation to drop, and looking around liim, could now, at 
the more moderato pace at whicli they moved, ^tinguish tiiat 
he was in a country not unknown to him. 

The blighted borders, and sullen waters of the Dead Sea, the 
ragged and precipitous chain of mountains arising on thelef^ the 
two or three palms clustered together, forming the single gimn 
speck on the bosom of tlie waste wUdemess, — objects which, 
once seen, were scarcely to be foigotten, — shewed to Sir Kenneth 
that they were approaching the fountain called the Diamond of 
the Desert, which had been the scene of his interview, on a for- 
mer occasion witli tlie Saracen Emir Sheerkohf, or Ilderim. In 
a few minutes they checked their horses beside the spring, and 
the Hakim invited Sir Kenneth to descend from horscbMl^ and 
repose himself as in a place of safety. They uubridled tlioir steeds, 
El Hakim observing that farther care of them was unnecessaiy, 
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since they would be speedily joined by some of the best mounted 
amonf; his slaves, who would do «^hat farther was needful. 

“ Meantime/’ he said, spi'cading some food on the grass, " eat 
and drink, and be not discouraged. Fortune may raise up or 
abase the ordinary mortal, but the sage and the soldier s)iould 
have minds beyond her coiitroL” 

The Scottish knight endeavoured to testify his tlianks by shew- 
ing himself docile ; but though ho strove to eat out of complai- 
sance, the singular contrast between his present situation, and that 
which he had occupied on the same spot, when the envoy of 
princes, and tliu victor in combat, came like a cloud over his 
iniiid, and fasting, lassitude, and fatigue, oppressed his bodily 
{lowers. El Ualum examined his hurried pulse, his red and in- 
flamed c, ', his heated hand, aud his shortened respiration. 

“ The Tiiind,” ho said, “ grows wise by watcliiiig, but her sister 
the body, of coarser materials, needs the support of repose. Thou 
must sleep ; and that thou may’st do so to retreshment, thou must 
take a draught mingled with fliis elixir.” 

He drew from his bosom a small crystal vial, cased in silver 
filigree-work, and dropped into a little golden drinking-cup a 
small portion of a diu-k-coloured fluid. 

This,” he said, ** is one of those productions which Allah hath 
sent on earth for a blessing, though man’s weakness and wicked- 
ness have sometimes converted it into a curse. It is powerful as 
the wine-cup of the Nazarene to drop the curtain on the sleepless 
eye, and to relieve tlic burden of the overloaded bosom ; but when 
applied to the purposes of indulgence and debauchery, it rends 
the nerves, destroys the strength, weakens the intellect, and un- 
dermines life. But fear not tliou to use its virtues in the time of 
ne^, for the wise man warms him by the same fire-brand with 
which the madman bui'neth the tent.” * 

" I have seen too much of thy skill, sage llakim,” said nir 
Kenneth, “ to debate thine best and swallowed the narcotic, 
mingled as it was with some water from tlie spring, then wrapped 
him in the liaik, or Arab eloak, which hud been fastened to his 
lEaddlc-pommel, and, acconling to the directions of tlie physician, 
stretched himself at ease in the shade to await the promised re- 
pose. Sleep came not at first, but in her stead a train of pleasing 
yet not rousing or awakening sensations. A state ensued, in 
which, still conscious of his own identity and his own condition, 
the knight felt enabled to consider them not only without alarm 
aud sorrow, but as composedly as he might have viewed llic ;itory 
of his misfortunes acted upon a stage, or rather as a dweinbodied 
spirit might regard the ti'.anBacuons of its past existence. From 
tliis state of repose, amounting almost to ajmthy respecting tlio 
past, his thoughts were carried forw'ard to the future, which, in 
apite of all that existed to overcloud the prospect, glittered with 


* Some prepontlon of opium teems to be intimated. 
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such hues, as under much happier auspices hisunstimulated ima- 
gination had not been able to produce, even in its most exalted 
state. Liberty, fame, successful love, appeared to bo the certain, 
and not very distant prospect, of the enslaved exile, tlie disho- 
noured knight, even of tlie despairing lover, who had placed his 
hopes of happiness so far beyond the prospect of chance, in her 
wildest possibilities, serving to countenance his wishes. Gradually 
as the intellectual sight became overclouded, tlicse gay visions 
became obscui-e, like the dying lines of sunset, until they were at 
last li^t in total oblivion ; and Sir Kenneth lay extended at tlie 
Icet of El Hakim, to all appcaiunce, but for his deep respiration, 
as inanimate a corpse, as if life had actually departed. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Mid these wild scenes Enchantment waves tier hand. 

To chanae the face uf the inystcnous lainl ; 

Till tlie bewildennir scenes around us seem 
The vain productions of a feverish dream 

AtloljAo, a Romance. 

When tlie Knight of the Leopard awoke from his long and pro- 
found repose, he found lum.self in circumstances so different from 
those in which he liad lain down to sleep, tliatlie doubted whether ho 
was not still dreaming, or whether the scene had not been changed 
by magic. Instead of the damp gniss, ho lay on a couch of more 
than Oriental luxury, and some kind hands hud, during liis repose, 
stripped him of tlie cassock of chamois which he wore under his 
armour, and substituted a night dress of the finest linen, and a 
loose gown of silk. Ho bad been canopied only by tlic palm- 
trees of the desert, but now ho lay beneath a silken pavilion, 
whicli blamed witli tho richeat colours of the Chinese loom, while 
a slight curtain of gauze, displayed around his couch, was calcti- 
lated to protect his repose from tlie insects, to which ho had, ever 
since liis arrival in these climates, been a constant and passive 
prey. He looked around, as if to convince liimsclf that he was 
actually awake, and all that fell beneath his eye partook of the 
splendour of his dormitory. A portable batli of cedar, lined with 
silver, was ready for use, and steamed with the odours which had 
been used in preparing it. On a small stand of ebony beside the 
voucli, stood a silver vase, containing sherbet of the most exquisite 
quality, cold as snow, and which the thirst tliat followed the use 
of tho strong narcotic rendered peculiarly delirious. Still farther 
to dispel the dregs of intoxication which it had left behind, tlio 
knight resolved to use the bath, and experienced in dning so a 
delightful refreshment. Having dried liimself witli napkins of the 
IndW wool, he would willingly have ri'snincil his own coarse 
garments, that he might go forth to sec whether the woild was ns 
much changed without as witliin tiie place of his repose. These, 
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however, were nowhere to be seen, but in their place ho found a 
Saracen dress of rich materials, with sabre and poniard, and all be- 
fitting an emir of distinction. He was able to suggest no motive to 
himself for this exuberance of care, excepting a suspicion that 
these attentions were intended to shako him in his religious pro- 
fession ; as indeed it was well known that the high esteem of the 
European knowledge and courage, made tlio Soldan unbounded 
in his gifts to those who, having become his prisoners, had been 
induced to take the turban. Sir Kenneth, tlierefore, crosring 
himself devoutly, resolved to set all such snares at defiance ; and 
that he might do so the more firmly, conscientiously determined 
to avail himself as moderately as possible of the attentions and 
luxuries thus liberally heaped upon him. Still, however, ho felt 
Ids head (^ppreased and sleepy, and aware, too, that his undress 
was not f 't for appearing abroad, he reclined upon the couch, and 
was again locked in the arms of slumber. 

But tills time his rest was not unbroken ; for he was awakened 
by the voice of the physician at the door of the tent, inquiring 
after his healtli, and whether he had rested sufficientiy. — " May 
1 enter your tent }” he concluded, “ for the curtain is drawn 
before the entrance.” 

" The master,” replied Sir Kenneth, determined to shew that 
he was not surprised into forgetfulness of his own condition, 
“need demand no permission to enter the tent of the slave.” 

“ But if I come not as a master I” said £1 Hakim, still without 
entering. 

“ The physician,” answered tho knight, “ hath free access to 
the bedside of his patient.” 

“ Neither come I now as a physician,” replied £1 Hakim ; “and 
therefore I still request permission, ere 1 come under the cover- 
ing of thy tent.” 

“ Whoever comes as a friend,” said Sir Kennetli, “and rnuh 
thou bast liitherto tJiewn tiiysuif to me, the habitation of the 
friend is ever open to him.” 

“ Yet once again,” said the Eastern after the periphrasti- 
cal manner of his countrymen, “ supposing that I come nut us a 
Itiriend !” 

“ Come as thou wilt,” said the Scottish kuight, somewhat impa- 
tient of this circumlocution, — “ be what thou wilt — thou knowest 
well it is neither in my power nor my inclination to refuse thee 
entrance.” 

“ 1 come, then,” said El Hakim, “ as your ancient foe ; but a 
fair and a generous oni*.” 

He entered as ho spoke ; and when he stood before the bedside 
of Sir Kenneth, tho voice continued to be that of Adonbee the 
Arabian physician, but the form, dress, and features, were those 
of Ilderim of Kurdistan, called Sbeerkohf. Sir Kennetli gazed 
upon him, as if he expected the vision to depart like something 
created by his imagination. 
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" Doth it BO Burpritie thee,” said Ilderiin, " and thou an ap> 
proved warrior, to see that a soldier knows somewhat of ^e art 
of healing 1 — 1 say to thee, Nazarene, that an accomplished cava- 
lier should know how to dKss his steed as well as how to ride him ; 
how to forge his sword upon tlie stithy, as well as how to use it in 
battle ; how to bumisli his arms, as wellas how to wear them ; and, 
above all, how to cure wounds as well as how to inflict tliem.” 

As he spoke, the Christian knight repeatedly shut his eyes, 
and while they remained closed, the idea of the Hakim, with his 
long flowing dark robes, high Tartar cap, and grave gestures, 
was present to his imagination ; but so soon as ho opened them, 
the graceful and richly-gemmed turban, the light hauberk of steel 
rings entwisted with silver, which glanced briUiantly as it obeyed 
every inflection of the body, the features freed from their formal 
expression, less swarthy, and no longer shadowed by the mass of 
hair, (now limited to a wcll-trimmod beard,) announced tlie soldier 
and not the sage. 

" Art thou still so much surprised,” said the Emir, " and hast 
thou walked in the world with such little observance, as to 
wonder that men are not always what they seem ! — Thou tliy- 
self — art thou wliat thou scemest 1” 

" No, by Srint Andrew !” exclaimed the knight ; “ for, to the 
whole Christian camp 1 seem a trmtor, and 1 know myself to ^ 
a true, though an erring man.” 

“ Even so 1 judged thee,” said Ilderim, " and as we had eaten 
salt together, 1 deemed mvself bound to rescue thee from death 
and contumd^. — But wherefore lie you still on your couch, 
since tho sun is high in the heavens I or are the vestments which 
my sumpter-camek havo afforded unworthy of your earing I” 

" Not unworthy, surely, but unfitting for it,” replied the Scot ; 
" give me the dr^ of a slave, noblo Ilderim, and I will don it 
with pleasure ; but 1 cannot brook to wear the habit of the free 
Eastern warrior, with the turban of the Moslem.” 

” Nazarene,” answered tho Enur, " thy nation so easily enter- 
tain Bupicion, that it may well render themselves suspected. 
Have 1 not told thee that Saladin desires no converts saving 
those whom the holy prophet diall dispose to submit themselves 
to hisiaw 1 violence andbribeiy are aukc alien to his plan for 
extending the true faith. Hearken to me, my brother. When 
tlio blind man was miraculously restored to sight, the scales 
dropped from his eyes at the Divine pleasure — think *st thou 
that any earthly leech could have removed them 1 No. Suchmedi- 
ciner might have tormented the patient with his instruments, or 
perhaps soothed him with his btusams and cordials, but dark as 
he was must the darkened man have remained ; and it is even 
so with the blindness of the understanding. If Ihcro be those 
among the Franks, who, for the sake of worldly lucre, have as- 
sumed tho turban of the Prophet, and followed me laws of Islam, 
with their own consciences be the blame. Themselves eonght 
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out the bait — It Was not flung to them by the Soldan. And 
when they shall hereafter be sentenced, as hypocrites, to the 
lowest gulf of hell, below Oiristian and Jew, magician and idol- 
ater, and coodcmned to eat the fruit of the tree Yacoun, which 
is the heads of demons — to tlicmselves, not to the Soldan, shall 
their guilt and their punidiment be attiibutcd. Wherefore wear, 
without doubt or scruple, the vesturo prepared for you, since if 
you proceed to the camp of Saladin, your own native dress will 
expose you to troublesome observation, and perhaps to insult.” 

” 7/* I go to the ramp of Saladin 1” said Sir Kenneth, repeating 
the words of the Emir ; “ Alas ! am I a free agent, and rather 
most I not go wherever your pleasure carries me t” 

*‘Th‘ne own will may guide thine own motions,” said the 
Emir, is freely as the wind which moveth the dust of the 
desert ir. what direction it clioosctli. The noble enemy who met, 
and well-nigh mastered my sword, cannot become my slave like 
him who has crauched beneath it. Tf wealth and power would 
tempt diee to join our people, I could ensure thy possessing them ; 
but the man who refused the favours of the Soldan, when the 
axe was at his head, will not, I fear, now accept them, when 1 tell 
him ho has his free choice.” 

" Complete your generosity, noble Emir,” said Sir Kenneth, 
** by forbearing to shew mo a mode of requital, which conscience 
forbids mo to comply witli. Permit mo ratlier to express, as 
bound in courtesy, my gratitude for this most chivalrous bounty, 
this undeserved generosity.” 

"Say not undeserved,” replied the Emir lldorim ; "was it 
not through tliy conversation, and thy account of the beauties 
which grace the court of the Melech Ric,that I ventured me thither 
in disguise, and thereby procured a sight tlie most blessed that I 
have ever enjoyed — that I ever shall enjoy, until the glories of 
Paradise beam on ray eyes I” 

" r understand you not,” said Sir Kenneth, colouring alter- 
nately, and turning pale, ns one who feP that the conversation was 
taking a tone of the most painful delicni y. 

" Not understand me exclaimed the Emir. " Tf the sight I 
saw in the tent of King llichard escaped thine observation, I will 
account it duller than tiie edge of a buffoon’s wooden falcliion. 
True, thou wort under sentence of death at the time ; but, in my 
case, had my head been dropping from tiie trunk, the last strained 
glances of my eyeballs had distinguished witli delight such a 
vision of loveliness, and the head would have rolled itself towards 
the incomparable houris, to kiss with its quivering lips the hem 
of their vestments. — Yonder royalty of England, who forJier 
superior loveliness deserves to be Quecu of tlie universe — what 
tenderness in her blue eye! — what lustre in her tresses of 
dishevelled gold I — By the tomb of the prophet, I scarce think 
that the hour! who shall present to me the diamond cup of immor- 
talityi will deserve so warm a caress I” 
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' ** Saracen,” said Sir Kenneth, gtcrnly, " thou speakest of the 
wife of Richard of England, of whom men think not and apeak 
not as a woman to be won, but as a Queen to be revered.” 

" I cry you mere}',” said the Sui'acen. " 1 had forgotten }our 
superstitious veneration fur the sex, which you consider rattier fit 
to be wondered at and worshipped, than wooed and possessed. I 
warrant, since thou exactest suck profound respect to yonder 
tender piece of frailty, wliose every motion, step, and look, be- 
speaks her veiy woman, loss than absolute adoration must not be 
gelded to her of tlic dark tresses, and nobly speaking eye. She, 
indeed, I will allow, hath in her noble port and majestic mien 
something at once pure and fii'm — yet even she, when pressed < 
by opportunity and a forward lover, would, 1 warrant thee, tiiank 
him in her heart, rather for treating her as a mortal than as a 
goddess.'* 

" Respect tho kinswoman of Cocur de Lion 1” said Sir Ken- 
netli, in a tone of unrepressed anger. 

Respect her 1” answered the Emir, in scorn — “ by the 
Caaba, and if I do, it shall bo rather .*i.s the bride of Saladin.” 

" The Infidel Soldan is imworthy to salute even a spot that has 
been pressed by the foot of Edith I'laiitageiiet !” exclaimed the 
Christian springing from his couch. 

** Ha 1 what said the Giaour 1” exclaimed the Emir, laying his 
hand on his poniard hilt, while his fondiead glowed like glancing 
copper, and tlie muscles of his lips and cheeks wrought till each 
curl of his beard seemed to twist and screw itself, as if alive with 
instinctive wrath. But the Scottish Knight, who had stood tho 
lion-anger of Richard, was unappallcd at tho tiger-like mood of 
the chiUed Saracen. 

" What T have said,” continued Sir Kciiiieth, with folded arms 
and dauntless look, ** 1 would, were my hands loose, maintain 
on foot or horseback against all mortals ; and would hold it not 
iho most memorable deed of my life to support it witli my good 
broadsword against a score of these sickles and bodkins,” poiutmg 
at the curved sabre and small poniard of the Emir. 

The Sai'aceii recovered his composure as the Christian spoke, 
so far as to withdraw his hand from his weapon, as if the motion 
had been without meaning ; but still continued in deep ire. 

** By tho sword of the prophet,” he said, " which is the key 
both of Heaven and Hell, he little values his own life, brother, 
who uses the language tliou dost ! Believe me, tliat were tliinc 
hands loose, as thou term’st it, one single true believer w'ould 
find them so much to do, that thou wouldst soon wish them fet- 
tered again in manacles of iron.” 

" Sooner would I wish tliem hewn off by the sliouldcr-blades 1” 
replied Sir Kenneth. 

" Well. Thy hands are bound at present,” said the Saracen, 
in a more amicable tone, “ bound by tliinc own gentle sense of 
courtesy, nor have I any present purpose of setting them at 
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liberty. We have proved each other's strength and courage ere 
now, and we may again moet in a fair field ; — and shame befall 
him who aliall be tlie first to part from his foeman ! Bat now 
we ore friends, and I look for md from thee, rather than hard 
terms or defiances.” 

" Wo are friends,” repeated the knight ; and there was a pause, 
daring which the fiery Saracen paced the tent, like the lion, who, 
after violent irritation, is said to take that me^od of cooling the 
distemperature of his blood, ere he stretches liimself to repose in 
his den. Tho colder European remained unaltered in posture 
and aspect ; yet he, doubtless, was also engaged in subduing the 
angry fr'elings which liad been so unexpectedly awakened. 

Let us reason of tliis calmly,” said tlie Saracen ; " I am a 
pli}'8iciai , as thou know'st, and it is written, that he who would 
have his wound cured, must not shrink when the leech probes 
and tents it. Seest thou, I am about to lay my finger on the 
sore. Thou Invest this kinswoman of tlie Melech Ric ^ Unfold 
the veil tliat shrouds thy tlionghts — or unfold it not if thou wilt, 
for mine eyes see through its coverings.” 

"I loted her,” answered Sir Kenneth, after a pause, "as a 
man loves Heaven's grace, and sued for her favour like a sinner 
for Heaven's pardon.” 

" And you love her no longer f said the Saracen. 

“ Alas !” answered Sir Kenneth, "I am no longer worthy to 
love her. — I prithee cease tliis discourse — Uiy words are poniards 
to me.” 

"Pardon me but a momenV* continued Ilderim. "When 
thou, a poor and obscure soldier, didst so boldly and so highly fix 
thine affection, tell me, hadst thou good hope of its issue.” 

"Love exists not without hope,” replied the knight; "but 
mine was as nearly allied to desptur, as that of the sailor swimming 
for his life, who, as he surmounts billow after billow, catches by 
inter\als some gleam of the distant beacon, which slicws him 
there is laud in sight, though his sinkiiig heart and wearied limbs 
assure him that he shall never reach it.” 

* " And now,” said Ilderim, “ these hopes are sunk — that soli- 
tary light is quenched for ever 1” 

" For ''ver,” answered Sir Kenneth, in the tone of an echo 
from the bosom of a ruined sepulchre. 

" Methiiiks,” said the Saracen, " if all thon lackest were some 
such distant meteoric glimpse xA happiness as tlioii hadst for- 
merly, thy hcacbn-liglil might be rekindled, thy hope fished up 
from the ocean in which it ha.s sunk, and thou thyself, good knigh^ 
restored to the exerdse and amusement of nouri^ing thy ikn- 
tastic fa^ion upon a diet as unsubstantial as moonlight ; for, if 
thon stobdst to-morrow fair in reputation as ever thou wert, she 
whom thou lovcst will not be less the daughter of prince^ and 
tho elected bridu of Saladin.” 

“ I would it so stood,” said the Scot, “ and if I did not ” 
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^ He stopt short, like a man who is afraid of boasting, under 
circurastances which did not prmit his being put to tho test. 
The Saracen smiled as he concluded the sentence. 

"Thou wouldst challenge tho Soldan to single combat 1” 
said he. 

" And if I did,” said Sir Kenneth, haughtily, “ Saladin’s would 
neitlier be tlie first nor the best turban that 1 have couched 
lance at” 

" Ay, but methinks the Soldan might regard it as too unequal 
a mode of periling the chance of a royal bndc, and tho event of a 
great war,” said the Emir. 

" He may be met with in the firont of battle,” said the knight, , 
his eyes gleaming with the ideas which such a thought inspired. 

" lie has been ever found there,” said Ildcrim ; " nor is it his 
wont to turn his horse’s head from any brave encounter. — But 
it was not of the Soldan tlnit I meant to speak. In a word, if it 
will content thee to be placed in such reputation as may be 
attained by detection of tlie thief who stole tlie Banner of 
England, 1 can put thco in a fair way of achieving this task — 
tliat is, if thou wilt be governed ; for what says Lokman, * If the 
child would walk, tho nurse must lead him — if tlie ignorant 
would understand, tlie wise must instruct.’ 

" And thou art wise, lldcrtm,” said the Scot, " wise tliougli a 
Saracen, and generous though an infideL 1 have witnessed that 
thou art both. Take, then, the guidance of tliis matter ; and so 
thou ask nothing of mo contraiy to my loyalty and my Christian 
faith, 1 will obey thee punctually. Do what thou luut said, and 
take my life when it is accompU^cd.” 

"Listen tliou to me, then,” said the Saracen. "Thy noble 
hound is now recovered, by the blessing of that divine medicine 
which healeth man aud^ieast, and by lus sagacity shall those who 
assailed him be discovered.” 

" Ha !” said die knight, — "mediinks I compreliend thco — 1 
was dull not to diink of this 1” 

" But tell me,” added die Emir, “ hast thou any followers or 
retainers in the camp, by whom the animal may bo known 

" I dismissed,” said Sir Kenneth, " my old attendant, thy 
padent, with a varlet that waited on him, at die dine when I ex- 
pected to suffer death, giving him lettei's for my friends in Scot- 
land — there arc none other to whom tho dog is familiar. But 
then my own person is well known — my very speech will betray 
mo, in a camp where 1 have played no mean part for many 
months.” 

" Both lie and thou shall be disguised, so as to escape even 
close examination. — I tell thee,” sud tho Saracen, "diat not thy 
brother in arms — not thy brother in blood — shall disertver thee, 
if thou be guided by my counsels. Thou hast seen me do matters 
more diflScult — he that can call die dying from the darkness of 
the ahadoiir of deathi can easily cast a mi^ before the eyes of the 
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living. But mark me — there is still the condition annexed to 
this service, that thou deliver a letter of Saladin to the niece of 
the Melech Ric, whose name is as difficult to our Eastern tongue 
and lips, as her beauty is delightful to our eyes.” 

Sir Kenneth paused before he answered, and the Saracen 
observing his hesitation, demanded of liim, " if ho feared to un- 
dertake ffiis message 1” 

" Not if there were death in the execution,” said Sir Kenneth ; 
" I do but pause to consider whetlier it consists with my honour 
to bear the letter of the Suldan, or with that of the Lady Edith to 
receive it from a heathen prince.” 

" By the head of Mohammed, and by the honour of a soldier 
— by the tonili at Mecca, and by the soul of my father,” said the 
Emir, " I swe a* to thee that tlie letter is written in all honour 
and respect. The song of the nightingale will sooner blight the 
rose-bower she loves, than will the words of the Soldan offend 
the ears of the lovely kinswoman of England.” 

“ Then,” said the knight, “ I will bear the Soldan’s letter fiuth- 
fully, as if I were his burn vassal, — understanding, that beyond 
this simple act of service, which I will render with fidelity, from 
me of all men he can least expect mediation or advice in tliip 
his strange love-suit.” 

** Saladin is noble,” answered the Emir, "and will not spur a 
generous horse to a leap which he cannot achieve. — Come with 
me to my tent,” he added, "and thou shalt be presently equipped 
with a disguise as unsearchable as midnight ; so tliou mayst walk 
the caiTH) of the Nazarenes os if thou hadst on thy finger the 
signet of Giaougi.” • 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

- ■ A prafn of dust 

Roiling our cup, will make our senso rpjfft 
Fiutidiously tlie dmiicct wlucli we did .1 .rst for; 

A rusted nail, placed ■..•nr tlie fnitliful cuiniiOH, 

Will Bway it mini tlic iiutli, and wreck the urgoiy. 

Even till! small ciiiii>e <if auger md disgust 
Will break the bunds of iimity 'inuugst princes, 

Ai.d wreck tlieir noblest purposes. 

2%eCfruiade. 

The reader can now have little doubt who the Ethiopian slave 
really was, with what purpose he had sought Richard’s camp, and 
wherefore and with what hope he now stood close to the person 
of that moAch, as, surrounded by his valiant peers of England 
and Nonqanay, Coeur de Lion stood on the summit of Saint 
George’s Mount, with the Banner of England by his side, home 
by the most goodly person in the anny, being his own natural 
Imther^ WilUam with the Long Sword, Earl of Salisbury, the 
* Perbapi tlia aame with Oygoi. 
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ofibprine of Heniy tiie Second’s amour with the celebrated Rosa- 
mond of Woodstock. 

From several expresdons in the King’s conversation with 
Neville on the preceding day, the Nubian was left in anxious 
doubt whether his disguise had not been penetrated, especially as 
that the King seemed to be aware in what manner the agency of 
the dog was expected to discover the thief who stole the banner, 
although the circumstance of such an animal’s having been 
wounded on the occasion, had been scarce mentioned in Richard’s 
presence. Nevertlieless, as the King continued to treat him 
in no other manner than his exterior required, the Nubian 
renuuned uncertain whether hr was or was not discovered, and 
determined not to throw his disguise aside voluntarily. 

Meanwhile, the powers of the various Crusading princes, arrayed 
under their royal and princely leaders, swept in long order around 
tlie base of the httle mound ; and as those of each different country 
passed by, tlieir commanders advanced a step or two up the hill^ 
and made a signal of courtesy to Richard and to the Standard of 
England, “ in sign of regard and amity,” as the protocol of the 
ceremony heedfully expressed il^ ** not of subjection or vassalage.” 
'rhe spiritual dignitaries, who in those days veiled not their bonnets 
to created being, bestowed on the King and his symbol of command 
their blessing instead of rendering, obcisanco. 

Thus tlio mug files marched on, and, diminislied as they were 
by so many causes, appealed still an iron host, to whom the con- 
quest of PaJestine might seem an easy task. The soldiers, inspired 
by the consciousness of united strength, sat erect in their steel 
saddles, while it seemed that the tnimpets sounded more cheer- 
fully shrill, and the steeds, refreshed by rest and provender, chafed 
on^tlie bit, and trodc the ground more proudly. On they passed, 
tnmp after troop, banners waving, spears glancing, plumes danc- 
ing, in long perspective — a host composed of different nations, 
complexions, languages, arms, and appearances, but all fired, for 
the time, ivitli the holy yet romantic purpose of rescuing the 
distressed daughter of Zion from her ^raldom, and redeeming 
the sacred earth, which more than mortal had trodden, from the 
yoke of tho unbelieving Fagan. And it must be owned, tliat if, 
in other circumstances, the species of courtesy rendered to the 
King of England by so many warriors, from whom he claimed no 
natural allegiance, had in it something that might have been 
thought humiliating, yet the nature and cause of ^e war was so 
fitted to his pre-eminently chivalrous character, and renowned 
feats in arras, that claims, which might elsewhere have been 
urged, were there forgotten ; and tlie brave did willing homage to 
the braves^ in an expedition where tlie most undaunted and 
energetic courage was necessary to success. 

The good King was seated on horseback about half way up the 
Mount, a morion on his head, surmounted by a crown, whieh 
left his manly features exposed to public view, with cool and 
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considerate eye, he perused eaeb rank as it passed him, and 
returned the salutation of the leaders. His tunic was of sky- 
coloured velvet, covered with plates of silver, and his hose of 
crimson-silk, sluhed with cloth of gold. By his side stood tho 
seeming Ethiopian slave, holding the noble dog in a leash, such as 
was usM in wood-craft. It was a circumstance which attracted no 
notice, for many of the princes of the Crusade had introduced 
black slaves into their household, in imitation of the barbarous 
splendour of the Saracens. Over the King’s head streamed tho 
large folds of the banner, and, as he looked to it from time to time, 
lie seemed to regard a ceremony, indifferent to himself personally, 
:%B important, when considered as atoning an indignity offered to 
the kingdom which he ruled. In the background, and on the 
very summit of the Mount, a wooden turret, erected for the occa- 
sion, hclo the Queen Derengaria and the principal ladies of the 
court, lo this the King looked from time to time, and Uien ever 
and anon his eyes were turned on tho Nubian and the dog, but 
only when such leaders approached, as, from circumstances of 
previous ill-will, he suspected of being accessary to the theft of 
the standard, or whom he judged capable of a crime so mean. 

Thus, he did not look in that direction when Philip Augustus 
of France approached at the head of his splendid troops of Gallic 
chivalry — nay, he anticipated the motions of tlie French King, 
by descending the Mount as the latter came up the ascent, so that 
they met in the middle space, and blended their greetings so 
gracefully, that it appeared they met in fraternal equality. The 
sight of the two greatest princes in Europe, in rank at once and 
power, thus publicly avowing their concord, called forth bursts of 
thundering acclaim from the Crusading host at many miles* 
distance, and made the roving Arab scouts of the desert alarm 
the camp of Saladin with intelligence, tliat the army of the Chris- 
tians was in motion. Yet who but the King of kings can read 
the hearts of monardis I Uiidei' this smoodi shew of courtesy, 
Richard nourished displeasure and suspicion against Philip, and 
Philip meditated witlidrawing himself and his host from the army 
of the Cross, and leaving Richard to accomplisli or fail in the 
enterprize with his own unassisted forces. 

Richard’s demeanour was different when the dark-armed 
knights and squires of tlio Temple chivalry approadied — men 
with countenances bronzed to Asiatic blackness by the suns of 
Palestine, and the admirable state of whose horses and appoint- 
ments far surpassed even that of the choicest troops of rWee 
and England. The King cast a hasty glance aside, but the 
Nubian stood quiet, and his trusty dog sat at his feet, watching, 
with a sagacious yet pleased look, the ranks which now passed 
before them. The King’s look turned a{^in on the cliivalrous 
Templars, as the Grand Master, availing himself of his mingled 
character, bestowed his benediction on Richard as a priest, 
instead of doing him reverence as a military leader. 
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** The misproad and amphibious caitiff puts the monk upon 
me,” Bud Richard to the E^l of ^ilisbuiy. " But, Long-Sword, 
we will let it pass. A punctilio must not lose Christendom the 
services of these experienced lances, because their victories have 
rendered them overweening. — Lo you, here comes our valiant 
adversary, the Duke of Austria — mark his manner and bearing, 
Long-swori — and thou, Nubian, let the hound have full view of 
him. By Heaven, he brings his buffoons along with him I” 

In fact^ whether from habit, or, which is more likely, to inti- 
mate contempt of the ceremonial he was about to comply with, 
Leopold was attended by his apruek-tprecher and his jester, and, 
as he advanced towards Richard, he whistled in what he wished 
to be considered as an indifferent manner, tliougli his heavy* 
features evinced the sullenncss, mixed witli the fear, with which 
a truant schoolboy may be seen to approach his master. As the 
reluctant dignity made, witli disinmposed and sulky look, the 
obeisance required, the spruch-gpreeker shook his baton, and 
proclaimed, like a herald, that, in what ho was now doing, the 
Archduke of Austria was not to be held derogating from the 
rank and privileges of a sovereign prince ; to which the jester 
answered with a sonorous ain^n, which provoked much laughter 
among tlie bystanders. 

King Richard looked more than once at the Nubian and his 
dog ; but the former moved not, nor did the latter strain at the 
leash, so that Richard said to the slave with somo sconi, " Thy 
success in this enterprise, my sable friend, even though thou hast 
brought thy hound’s sagacity to back thine own, will not, 1 fear, 
place theo high in the rank of wizards, or much augment thy 
merits towards our person.” 

The Nubian answered, as usual, only by a lowly obeisance. 

Meantime the troops of the Marquis of Montserrat next passed 
in order before the King of England. That powerful and wily 
baron, to make the greater display of his forces, had divided 
them into two bodies. At the hc^ of the first, consisting of his 
vassals and followers, and levied from his Syrian possessions, 
come his brother Enguerrand, and he himself followed, leading 
on a gallant band of twelve hundred Stradiot^ a kind of light 
cavalry raised by the Venetians in their Dalmatian possessions, 
and of which they had intrusted the command to the Marqui^ 
with whom the republic had many bonds of connection. These 
Stradiots were clothed in a fashion pai^ European, but partak- 
ing chiefly of the Eastern fashion. They wore, indeed, short 
hauberks, but had over them parti-coloured tunics of rich stuffs, 
with large wide pantaloons and half-boots. On their heads were 
straight upright caps, similar to those of the Greeks, and they 
carried small round targets, bows, and arrows, scimitars and 
poniards. They were mount^ on horses, carefully selected, and 
well maintained at the expense of the State of Venice; their 
saddles and appointments resembled those of the Turks, and they 
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rode in the some manner, with short stirrups and upon a liigh 
seat. These troops were of great use in skirmishing witli l£e 
Arabs, tliough unable to engage in close combat, like tlie iron* 
sheathed men-at-arms of Western and Northern Europe. 

Before this goodly band came Cuiiradc, in the same garb with 
the Stradiots, but of such rich stuff that he seemed to blaze with 
gold and silver, and the milk-white plume fastened in his cap by 
a clasp of diamonds, seemed tall enough to sweep the douds. The 
noble steed which he i-eiiied bounded and caracoled, and displayed 
his spirit and agility in a manner which might have troubled a 
less admirable horseman tlian the Marquis, who gracefully ruled 
him witli the one hand,whilc the other displayed the baton, whose 
predominancy over the ranks which he led seemed equally abso- 
lute. Y •'t his authority over the Stradiots was more in show than 
in substaiice ; for tliere paced beside him, on an ambling palfrey 
of soberest mood, a little old man, dressed entirely in black, with- 
out beard or mustaches, and having an appearance altogether 
mean and insignificant, when compared with the blaze of splendour 
around him. But this mean-looking old man was one of those 
deputies whom the Venetian government sent into camps to over- 
look the conduct of the generals to whom the lending was con- 
signed, and to maintain that jealous system of espial and control 
which had long distinguished tlie policy of the republic. 

Conrado, who, by cultivating Richard’s humour, had attained a 
certain degree of favour with him, no sooner was come witliin his 
ken than the King of England descended a step or two to meet 
him, exclaiming, at the same time, ** Ha, Lord Marquis, thou at 
the head of the fleet Stradiots, and thy black shadow attending 
thee as usual, whether the sun shines or nut I — May not one ask 
thee whether the rule of the troops remains with tlie diadow or 
the substance 1” 

Conrade was commencing his reply with a smile, when Roswal, 
the noble hound, utterbig a fnrii/iis niid savage yell, sprung for- 
ward. The Nubian, at the same time, slipped the leash, and the 
hound, rushing on, leaped upon Conra ' -’s noble charger, and, 
seizing tlic Muquis by the throat, pulled him down ^m the 
saddle. The plumed rider lay rolling on the sand, and the 
frightened horse fled in wild career through the camp. 

"Thy hound hath pullod down the riglit quarry, I warrant 
him,** said the King to the Nubian, "and 1 vow to Saint 
George he is a stag of ten tynes ! — Pluck the dog off, lest he 
tlirottle him.** 

The Ethiopian, accordingly, though not without difficulty, dis- 
engaged the dog from Coiiradc, and fastened him up, still highly 
excited, and struggling in the leash. Meanwhile many crowded 
to Ae spot, especially followers of Conrade and officers of tlie 
Stradiots, who, as they saw their leader lie gazing wildly on the 
sky, rais^ him up amid a tumultuary cry of — " Cut the slave 
and his hound to pieces T* 
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But the voice of Richard, loud and sonorous, was heard clear 
above all other exclamations — " He dies the death who injures 
tJie hound I He hatli but dune his duty, after the sagacity with 
wliich God and nature have endowed tlio brave animM. — Stand 
forward for a false traitor, thou Conrade, Marquis of Montserrat ! 

I impeach thee of ti'eason.” 

Several of the Syrian leadei*s had now come up, and Conrade, 
vexation, and shame, and confusion struggling with passion in his 
manner and voice, exclaimed, " What means this 1 — With what 
am 1 charged ? — Why this base usage, and these reproachful 
terms I — Is this tlie league of concord which England renewed 
but so lately V* 

“ Are the Princes of the Crusade turned hares or deers in the • 
eyes of King Richard, that he should slip hounds on tliem !” said 
the sepulchral voice of the Grand Master of the Templars. 

*^lt must be some singular accident — some fatal mistake,” 
said Philip of France, who rude up at tho same moment. 

" Some deceit of the Enemy,” said the Archbishop of Tyre. 

** A stratagem of the Saracens,” ciied Henry of Champagne — 

" It were well to hang up the dog, and put the slave to the 
torture.” 

"Let no man lay hand upon them,” said Richard, "as he 
loves his own life ! — Conmde, stand forth, if thou darest, and 
den^ the accusation which tins mute animal hatli in his noblo 
instinct brought against thee, of iujuiy dune to liim, and foul 
scorn to England 1” 

" I never touched tlie banner,” said Conrade, hastily. 

" Thy words betray thee, Conrade I” said Richard ; " for how 
didst thou know, save from conscious guilt, that the question is 
concerning tho banner 1” 

" Hast tiiou then not kept the camp in turmoil on that and no 
other score t” answered Conrade ; " and dust thou impute to a 
prince and an ally a crime, which, after all, was probably com- 
mitted by some paltry felon for tlie s.ake of the gold thread 1 Or 
wouldst thou now impeach a confederate on tho credit of a dog I” 

By this time the alarm was becoming general, so tliat Philip of 
Franco interposed. 

“Princes and nobles,” he said, “you speak in presence of 
those whose swords will soon bo at the throats of each other, if 
they hear their leaders at such terms together. In the name of 
Heaven, let us draw off^ each his own troops, into tlieir separate 
quarters, and ourselves meet an hour hence in tlie Pavilion of 
Council, to take some order in this new state of confusion.” 

“ Content,” said King Richard, “ though I should have liked 
to have interrogated that caitiff while his my doublet was yet 
beennirdied with sand — But the pleasure of fraiice shall be ours 
in this matter.” 

The leaders separated as was proposed, each prince pladng 
liiwiwalf at tho head of his own forces ; and then was heard on aU 
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sides the crying of war-cries, and the sounding of gathering-notes 
upon bugles and trumpets, by which the different stragglers were 
summoned to their prince’s banner ; and tlie troops were shortly 
seen in motion, each taking different routes through the camp to 
tlieir own quarters. But although any immediate act of violence 
was thus preveuted, yet the accident which had taken place dwelt 
on every mind; and those foreigners, who had that morning 
hailed Uichard as tho worthiest to lead their army, now resumed 
their prejudices against his pride and intolerance, while the 
English, conceiving the honour of their country connected wi^ 
tlie quarrel, of whiclf various reports had gone about, considered 
the natives of oUier countries je^ous of the fame of England and 
her King, and disposed to undermine it by tlio meanest arts of 
intrigue. Many and various were the rumours spread upon the 
occasion, and there was one which averred that the Queen and 
her ladies had been much alarmed by the tumult, and that one 
of them had swooned. 

The Council assembled at the appointed hour. Conrado had in 
the meanwhile laid aside his dishonoured dress, and with it the 
shame and confusion which, in spito of his talents and prompti- 
tude, had at iirat overwhelmed him, owing to the strangeness of 
the accident, and suddenness ot the accusation. He was now 
robed like a prince, and entered the council-chamber attended 
by the Archduke of Austria, the Grand Masters both of the 
Temple aud of the Order of Saint John, and several other poten- 
tates, who made a show of supporting him and defending his 
cause, chiefly perhaps from political motives, or because they 
themselves nourished a personal enmity a^ust Richard. 

This appearance of union in &vour of Conradc was far from 
influencing the Kiug of England. He entered tlie Council with 
his usual indifference of manner, and in tlie same dress in which 
he had just alighted from horaeback. He cast a careless and 
somewhat scornful glance on tiio ]oadc.’'B, who had with studied 
affectation arranged themselves around Conradc, as if owning his 
cause, aud in tlie most dirc'ct terms chu. ged Conradc of Mont- 
serrat with having stolen ihc Banner of England, and wounded 
the faitliful animal who stood in its defence. 

Conrade arose boldly to answer, and in despite, as ho expressed 
himself, of man and brute, king or dog, avouched his innocence 
of the crime cliarged. 

" Brother of England,” said Philip, who willingly assumed the 
character of moderator of the assembly, ''this is an unusual 
impeachment. We do not hear you avouch your own knowledge 
of this matter, farther than your belief resting upon the 
demeanour of this hound towards the Marquis of Montserrat. 
Surely tlie word of a knight and a prince should bear him out 
against the barking of a cur 1” 

** Royal brother,” returned Richard, "recollect that tlie Al- 
mighty, who gave the dog to be companion of our pleasures and 
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our toils, hath invested him with a nature uoble and incapable 
of deceit. Ho forgets neitlier friend nor foe — remembers, and 
with accuracy, both benefit and injury. Ho hath a share of 
man’s intelligence, but no share of man’s falsehood. You may 
bribe a soldier to slay a man with his sword, or a witness to tidte 
life by false accusation ; but you cannot make a hound tear his 
benefactor — he is the friend of man, save when man justly incurs 
his enmity. Dress yonder Marquis in what peacock-robes you 
will — disguise his appearance — alter his complexion with drags 
and washes — hide him amidst an hundred men — 1 will yet 
pawn my sceptre that the hound detects him, and expresses his 
resentment, as you have this day beheld. This is no new inci> 
dent, although a strange one. Murderers and robbers have been/ 
ere now, convicted, and suffered death under such evidence, and 
men have said tliat tlie finger of God was in it. In thine own 
land, royal brother, and upon such an occasion, the matter was 
tried by a solemn duel betwixt the man and tlio dog, as appellant 
and defendant in a challenge of murder. The dog was victorious, 
the man was punished, and the crime was confessed. Credit me, 
royal brother, that hidden crimes have often been brought to 
light by tho testimony even of inanimate substances, not to men* 
tion animals far inferior in instinctive sagacity to the dog, who is 
the friend and companion of our race.” 

" Such a duel there hath indeed been, royal brother,” answered 
Philip, " and that in the reign of one of our predecessors, to whom 
God be gracious. But it was in the olden time, nor can we hold 
it a precedent fitting for this' occasion. Tho defendant in that 
case was a private gentleman, of small rank or respect ; his 
offensive weapons were only a dub, his defensive a lea&ern jer* 
kin. But we cannot degree a prince to the disnace of using 
such rude arms, or to the ignominy of such a combat” 

" I never meant that you should,” smd King Richard ; “ it 
were foul play to hazard the good hound’s life against that of 
such a double-faced traitor as tiiis Comrade hath proved himself. 
But there lies our own glove — we appeal him to the combat in 
respect of the evidence we brought forth against him — a king, at 
least, is more than the mate of a marquis.’’ 

Comrade made no hasty effort to seize on the pledge which 
Richard cast into the mid^e of the assembly, and King Philip 
had time to reply, ere the Marquis made a motion to lift the 
glove. 

" A king,” said ho of France, " is as mudi more than a match 
for the Marquis Conrade, as a dog would be less. Royal Richard, 
this cannot be permitted. You are the leader of our expedition 
— the sword and buckler of Christendom.” 

" 1 protest against such a combat,” said the Venetian provedi- 
tore, "until the King of England shall havo repaid the fift^ 
thousand bezants which he is indebted to the republic. It is 
enough to be threatened with loss of our debt^ should our dqbtor 
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fall by the hands of the pagans, viihout the additional risk of his 
being slain in brawls amongst Giristians, concerning dogs and 
banners.” 

** And I,” said William with the Long Sword, Earl of Salis- 
bury, " protest in my turn against my royal brother periling 
his Ufe, which is the propertv of the people of England, in 
such a cause. — Here, noble brother, receive back your glove, 
and think only as if the wind had blown it from your hand. 
Mine shall lie in its stead. A king’s son, though witli the bar 
sinister on his shield, is at least a niateh for this marmozet of a 
Marquis.” 

** Prinees and nobles,” said Conradc," I will not accept of King 
Richard’s defiance. He hath been chosen our leader against the 
Saracens and if his conscience can answer the accusation of pro- 
voking U'l ally to the field on a quarrel so frivolous, mine, at least, 
cannot endure tlic reproach of accepting it. But touching his 
bastard brother, William of Woodstock, or against any other who 
shall adopt, or shall dare to stand godfather to this most false 
charge, I will defend my honour in tlie lists, and prove whosoever 
impeaches it a false liar.” 

** The Marquis of Montserrat,” said the Archbishop of Tyre, 
" hath spoken like a wise and moderate gentleman ; and methinks 
tliis controversy might, without dishonour to any party, end at 
this point.” 

" Methinks it might so terminate,” said the King of France, 
** provided King Richard will recall his accusation, as made upon 
over slight grounds.” 

“ Philip of France,” answered Coeiir de Lion, “ my words shall 
never do my tliouglits so much injury. I have charged yonder 
Conrade as a thief, who, under cloud of night, stole from its place 
the emblem of England’s dignity. 1 still believe and charge him 
to bo such ; and when a day is appointed for the combat, doubt 
not that, since Conrade dcelines to meet us in person, 1 uill find 
a cliarapion to appear in support of my challenge; for thou, 
William, must not thnnl thy long swo. 1 into this quarrel with- 
out our special licence.” 

Since my rank makes me arbiter in this most unhappy 
matter,” said Philip of France, “ 1 appr>int the fifth day from 
nence for tlie decision thereof, by way r>f combat, according to 
knightly usage — Richard, King of England, to appear by his 
champion as appellant, and Conrade, Marquis of Montserrat, in 
his own person as defrndant. Yet I own, I know not where to 
find neutw ground whcie such a quarrel may be fought out ; for 
it must not be in the neighbourhood of this camp, where the 
soldiers would make faction on the different sides.” 

“ It were well,” said Richard, “ to apply to tlie generouty of 
the royal Saladin, since, heathen as he I have never known 
knight more fulfilled of nobleness, or to whose good faith we may 
so peremptorily intrust ourselves. 1 speak thus for those who 
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may be doubtful of mishap — for myself, whereyer I see my 
foe, 1 make that spot my battle-ground.” 

" Be it so,” said Philip ; ** wo will make this matter known to 
Saladin, although it be shewing to an enemy the unhappy spirit of 
discord which we would willingly hide from even ourselves, were 
it possible. Meanwhile, I dismiss tliis assembly, and charge you 
all, as Christian men and noble knights, tliat ye let this unhappy 
feud breed no farther brawling in the camp, but regard it as a 
thing solemnly rcfeiTod to the judgment of God, to whom 
each of you sliould pray tliat he will dispose of victory in the 
combat according to the truth of tlie quarrel ; and tlierewitli 
may His will be done !” 

** Amen, amen 1” was answered on all sides ; while the Tem>* 
plar whispered tlie Marquis, ** Conrade, wilt thou not add a peti- 
tion to be dehvered from the power of tho dog, as tlie Psalmist 
hatli it i” 

“ Peace, thou !” replied tho Maniuis ; “ thei*o is aTeveal- 

ing demon abroad, which may report, amongst other tidings, how 
far thou dost carry the motto of the order — Ftriutur Lto!* 

" Thou wilt stand the brunt of challenge 1” said the Templar. 

“ Doubt me not,” said Coni'ade. “ 1 would not, indeed, have 
willingly met the iron arm ol llichard himself, and I shame not to 
confess Uiat 1 rejoice to be free of his encounter. But, from his 
bastard brother downward, tho man breathes not in his ranks 
whom 1 feai' to meet.” 

"It is well you are so confident,” continued the Templar; 
" and in tliat case, the fangs of yonder hound have done more to 
dissolve tliis le.'iguo of piinces, than either tliy devices, or the 
dagger of die Cliaregite. Scest tliou how, under a brow studi- 
ously overclouded, Philip cannot conceal the satisfaction which 
he feels at the prospect of release from the alliance which sat so 
heavy on him i Mark how Henry of Champagne smiles to him- 
self, like a sparkling goblet of his own wine — and see the chuck- 
ling delight of Austria, who tliinks his quaiTel is about to be 
avenged, without risk or trouble of his own. Hush, he ap- 
proaches — A most gi’icvous chance, most royal Aust^, that 

these breaches in the walls of our Zion ” 

If tliou meanest this Crusade,” replied tho Duke, I would 
it were crumbled to pieces, and each were safe at home ! — I 
speak this in confidence.” 

“ But,” said the Marquis of Montserrat, “ to think this dis- 
union should be made by the hands of King Richard, for whose 
pleasure wo have been contented to endure so much, and to 
whom we have been as submissive as slaves to a master, in hopes 
that he would use his valour against our enemies, instead of exer- 
cising it upon our friends !” 

" I see not that he is so much more valorous tlian odiers,” said 
the Archduke. “ 1 believe, had the noble Marquis met him in 
the listEi, ho would have had the bettor ; for, tliough the islander 
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deals heavy blows with the pole>axe, he is not so very dexterous 
with the lance. I should have cared little to have met him my- 
self on our old quarrel, had the weal of Christendom permitted 
to sovereign princes to breathe ^emselvcs in the lists — And if 
thou desirest it, noble Marquis, I will myself be your godfather 
in this combat.” 

"And I also,” said the Grand Master. 

" Come, tlien, and take your nooning in our tent, noble sirs,” 
said the Duke, " and we’ll speak of tliis business, over some right 
niereiutein.” 

They entered together accordingly. 

" What said our patron and these great folks togctlier 1” said 
Jonas Schwanker to his companion, the 8prueh-y>reeherf who 
had ustid the freedom to press nigh to his master when the 
council was dismissed, while the jester waited at a more respect- 
ful distance. 

“ Servant of Folly,” said the sprack-spreeher, “ moderate thy 
curiosity — it beseems not that 1 should tell to thee the counsels 
of our master.” 

"Man of wisdom, you mistake,” answered Jonas; "wc are 
both the constant attendants on our patron, and it concerns us 
alike to know whether thou or I — Wisdom or Folly, have the 
deeper interest in him.” 

" lie told to the Marquis,” answered the ttprwsk-apnckeri " and 
to the Grand Master, that he was aweary of these wars, and 
would be glad he was safe at home.” 

" That is a drawn cast, and counts for nothing in the game,” 
said the jester ; " it was most wise to think thus, but great folly 
to tell it to others— proceed.” 

" Ha, hem !” sud the eprw^-aprecker ; "he next said to them, 
that Richard was not more valorous than others, or over dexter- 
ous in the tilt-yard.” 

“ Woodcock <rf ray aide,” said Schwanker ; " tliis was egregious 
folly. What next I” 

" Nay, I am something oblivioi^” r^,Jicd the man of wisdom, 
" he invited them to a guolet of Hierenstein.” 

" That hatli a show of wisdom in iV’ sud Jonas, " thon may’st 
mark it to thy credit in the meantime ; but an he drink too 
much* as is most likely, 1 will have it pass to mine. Any thing 
more I” 


"Nothing worth memory,” answered the orator, "only he 
wished he ^ taken the occasion to meet Richard in the lists.” 

"Out upon it — out upon it I” said Jonas — "this is sucli 
dotage of folly, that I am woll-nigh ashamed of winning the 
game by it — Ne’ertheless, fool as he is^ we will follow him, 
most sage sprNoA-^r«eAer, and have our share of the wine ef 
ftioiflutein.” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Yet tliii inconditency h such, 

As tliou, too, Shalt adore; 

I could not love thee, love, so mudif 
Loved I not honour more. 

MoNTBOBB'h Lina. 

When King Richard returned to his tent, he commanded the 
Nubian to be brought before him. He entered with his usual 
ceremonial reverence, and having prostrated himself, remained 
standing before the King, in tlie attitude of a slave awaiting tiie> 
orders of his master. It was perhaps well for him, that the pre- 
servation of his character required his eyes to be fixed on the 
ground, since the keen glance with which Richard for some time 
surveyed him in alence, would, if fully encountered, have been 
difficult to sustain. 

“ Thou canst well of wood-croft,** said the King, after a pause, 
" and hast started fiiy game and brought him to bay, as ably as 
if Tristrem himself had taught thee.* But this is not all — he 
must be brought down at force. I myself would havo liked to 
have levelled my hunting-spear at him. There are, it seems, re- 
spects which prevent this. Thou art about to return to the camp 
of the Soldan, bearing a letter, requiring of his courtesy to ap- 
point neutral ground for the deed of chivalry, and, sliould it con- 
sist with his pleasure, to concur with us in witnessing it. Now, 
speaking conjecturally, we think thou might’st find in that camp 
some cavalier, who, for the love of truth, and his o^ augmenta- 
tion of honour, wUl do battle with this same traitor of Mont- 
serrat.” 

The Nubian raised his eyes and fixed tlicm on the King with a 
look of eager ardour ; then raised them to Heaven with such 
solemn gratitude, that tiie water soon glistened in them — then 
bent his head, as affirming what Richa^ desired, and resumed 
his usual posture of submissive attention. 

Tt is well,” said the King ; "and 1 see thy desire to imlige 
me in this matter. And herein, I must needs say, lies the excel- 
lence of such a servant as thou, who host not speech either to 
debate our purpose, or to require explanation of what we have 
determined. An English serving-man, in thy place, had riven 
me his dogged advice to trust the combat with some good hnee 
of my household, who, from my brother Longsword downwards, 
are all on fire to do battle in my cause ; and a chattering French- 
man had made a thousand attempts to discover wherefore I look 

* An univenal tradition, oacribed to Sir Trhtreni, farnons for bis love of the 
All Queen Yseult— tlie laws conoemfng the practice of woodenift, or venerie, 
as It was called, being those that relateoto the rules of the cliase, wen deemed 
of much conse^enco during the middle ages. 

VOL. XX. I> 
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for a champion from the camp of the infidels. But tliou, my 
silent a{i^nt, canst do mine errand without questioning or com- 
prohcnding it ; with thee, to hear is to obej 

A bend of tlic body, and a genuflection, were tlic appropriate 
answer of the Ktliiopian to tlicho observations. 

‘‘And now to another point,** said the King, and speaking 
suddenly and rapidly. — “Have you yet seen Edith Flanta- 
genet 1’* 

The mute looked up as in the act of being about to speak, — 
nay, his lips had begun to utter a distinct negative, — when tlio 
abortive attempt died away in tlie imperfect murmurs of the 
dumb. 

“ A\'’iy, lo yon there !” said the King. “ The very sound of 
the nail)*' of a royal maiden, of beauty so surpassing as that of 
our lovely cousin, seems to have power enough well-nigh to make 
the dumb speak. What miracles then might her eye work upon 
buch a subject ! I will make tlic experiment, friend slave. Tliou 
shalt see this choice beauty of our court, and do the errand of thu 
princely Soldau.** 

Again a joyful glance — again a genuflection — but, as he 
arose, tlie King laid his hand heavily on his shoulder, and pro- 
ceeded witli stern gravity thus, — “ Eet me in one thing warn you, 
my sable envoy. Even if tliou shouldst feel that the kindly in- 
fluence of her, whom thou art soon to behold, should loosen the 
bonds of tliy tongue, presently imprisoned, as tlic good Soldan 
expresses it, within the ivory walla of its castle, beware how thon 
cliangest tliy ticiturn character, or speakest a word in her pre- 
sence, even if thy poivers of utterance were to be miraculously 
rested. Believe me, that I should liiivo thy tonguo extracted 
by tlio roots, and its ivory palace, that is, 1 presume, its range of 
tcctli, drawn out one by one. Wherefore, be wise and silent 
still.*’ 

The Nubian, so soon as the King ha 1 removed his licr.vy grasp 
from his shoulder, bent his head, and I-iid his hand on his lips, in 
token of silent obediciiei*. 

Bat Richard again laid his Inond on him more ^ntly, and 
added, “ This behest wc lay on thee us on a slave. Wert thou 
knight and gentleman, we would I'cquii'o thine honour in pledge 
of thy silence, which is one especial condition of our present 
trust.” 

The Ethiopian raised his body proudly, looked full at the King, 
aud laid his right hand on his heart. 

Richard tlien summoned his chamberlain. 

“ Go, Neville,” ho said, “ with this slave, to the tout of our 
royal consort, and say it is our pleasure that he have an andieuce 
— a private audience — of our cousin Editli. He is charged witli 
a commission to her. Thou canst shew him the way also, in case 
he requii-es thy guidance, tliuugh tliou may’st h.*ive observed it 
lb woudcrful how familiar he already seems to bo with tlie pur- 
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lieus of our camp. — And thou, too, friend Etliiop,” tlio King 
continued, " wliat tliou dust, do quickly, and return liither within 
tlie half hour.” 

“ 1 stand discovered,” thought the seeming Nubian, as, with 
downcast looks and folded arms, he followed the hasty stride of 
Neville towards tlie tent of Queen Berengaria. — “1 stand un- 
doubtedly discovered and unfolded to King Jticliurd ; yet I can- 
not perceive that his reseiitnient is hot against me. If 1 under- 
stood his words, and surely it is impossible to imsinterpiet tliem, 
he gives me a noble chance of redeeming my honour upon the 
ert'st of this false Marquis, whose guilt 1 read in his craven eye 
and quivering lip, when the charge was made against linn. *— 
lloswiil, faithftilly hast tliou served thy master, and most dearly 
shall thy wrong be avenged ! — But what is the meaning of my 
present jiermission to look upon her, whom I had despaired ever 
to see again! — And why, or how, can the royal Plantageiiet 
consent 'th.at 1 should sue his divine kinswoman, cither as the 
messenger of the heathen Saladin, or as the guilty exile whom ho 
so lately expelled from his camp — his audacious avowal of the 
affection which is his pride, being the greak>st cniiaiiceineut of 
his guilt ! Tliat Richard should consent to her receiving a letter 
from an infidel lover, by the liautls of one of such dispruportioned 
rank, are either of them cireuinstanees equally incredible, and, at 
the same time, inconsistent with each other. But Richard, when 
unmoved by his heady passions, is liberal, generous, and truly 
noble, and as such I will deal with him, and act according to his 
iiistmctions, direct or implied, seeking to know no more than may 
gradually unfold itself without my oflicious inquiry. To him who 
has given me so brave an opportunity to vindicate my tarnished 
honour, I owe acquiescence and obedience, and, painful as it may 
be, tlie debt shall bo paid. And yet,” — thus the proud swelling 
of his heart fartlier suggested, — “ Cuiui* do Lion, as he is called, 
might have measured the feelings of otliers by his own. I urge 
an address to liis kinswoman ! /, who never spoke word to her 
when I took a royal prize from her hand — wlien I was accounted 
not tlio lowest in feats of chivalry among tlie defenders of tiiu 
Cross ! I approach her when in a base disguise, and in a servilo 
habit — and, alas 1 when my actual condition is that of a slave, 
with a spot of dishonour on that wliicli was once iiiy shield 1 I 
do this ! Ife littlo knows me. Yet T thank him for the oppor- 
tunity which may make us all better acquainted with each other.” 

As he arrived at this conclusion, they paused before the en- 
trance of tlic Queen’s pavilion. 

Thoy were of course admitted by the guards, and Neville, 
leaving die Nubian in a small apartment or antiichantber, which 
was but too well remembered by him, pas^ied i’lfo that which was 
used as the Queen’s presence-chamber. He communicated his 
royal master’s pleasure in a low and respectful tone of voice, very 
different from the bjiiutncss of Thomas de V.*iax, to whom Richard 
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was overy thing, and tlic rest of the court, including Berongaria 
herself, was nothing. A burst of laughter followed the commu- 
nication of his errand. 

And what liko is tho Nubian slave, who comes ambassador 
on such an errand from the Soldan ! — a Negro, De Neville, is he 
not 1” said a female voice easily recognized for tliat of Beren- 
garia. “ A Negro, is he not, De Neville, with black skin, a head 
curled like a ram’s, a flat nose, and blubber lips-— ha, worthy Sir 
Henry 1” 

“ Let not your Grace forget the shin-bones,” said another 
voice, bent outwards like the edge of a Saracen srimitai*.” 

** Rather like the bow of a Cupid, smcc he comes upon a lover’s 
errand,’ said the Queen. ** Gentle Neville, thou art ever prompt 
to pleasui-e us poor women, who have so little to pass away our 
idle moments. We must see this messenger of love. Turks and 
Moors have I seen many, but Negro never.” 

I am created to obey your Grace’s commands, so you will 
bear me out with my sovereign for doing so,” answered the de- 
bonair knight. “ Yet, let me assure your Grace, you will see 
somewhat different from wliat you expect.” 

“So much the better — ugUcr yet than our imaginations can 
fancy, yet the chosen lovc-mossenger of this gallant Soldan !” 

“ Gracious madam,” said the Lady Calista, “ may I implore 
you would permit tlio good knight to carry this messenger straight 
to tlie Lady Edith, to whom his credentials are addressed ! We 
have already escaped hardly for such a frolic.” 

♦‘Escaped I” — repeated tlie Queen, scornfully. “Yet thou 
mayst be right, Calista, in thy caution — let this Nubian, as thou 
callest him, first do liis errand to our cousin — Besides, he is mute 
too — is he not?” 

“ He is, gracious madam,” answered tlie knight. 

“Royal sport have these Kistnrn ladies,” said Benmgai-ia, 

“ attended by tliose before whom they may say any thing, yet 
who can report notliing. Whereas, in ur camp, as tho Prelate 
of Saint Jude’s is vront say, a b^ of the air will carry the 
blatter.” 

“ Because,” said De Neville, “ your Grace forgets that you 
speak widiin canvass walls.” 

The voices sunk on this observation, and after a little whisper- 
ing, the English kiiiglit again returned to the Ethiopian, and 
made him a sign to follow. He did so, and Neville conducted 
him to a pavilion, pitched somewhat apart from tliat of the Queen, 
for the acconuno^tion, it seemed, of the Lady Edith and her atten- 
dants. One of her Coptic maidens receiv^ the message com- 
municated by Sir Henry Neville, and, in the space of a very few 
minutes, the Nubian was ushered into Edith’s presence, while 
Neville was left on the outside of tlie tent. The slave who in- 
tredueed him withdrew on a signal from her mistress, and it was 
with humiliation, not of tho posture only, but of the very inmost 
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Boul, that the unfortunate knight, thus strangely disguised, threw 
himself on one knee, with looks bent on the ground, and arms 
folded on his bosom, like a criminal who expects his doom. 
Edith was clad in the same manner as when she received King 
Richard, her long transparent dark veil hanging around her like 
the sliadc of a suninicr night on a beautiful landscape, disguising 
and rendering obscure the beauties which it could not hide. She 
held in her hand a silver lamp, fed with some aromatic spirit, 
which burned with unusual brightness. 

When Edith came within a step of the kneeling and motionless 
slave, she held the light towards his fare, as if to peruse his 
features more attentively, then turned fi-om him, and placed her 
lamp so as to throw the shadow of his face in profile upon tile 
curtain which liiing beside. She at length spoke in a voice com- 
posed, yet deeply sorrowful. 

*' Is it you ? — Is it indeed you, brave Knight of the Leopard — 
gallant Sir Kenneth of ScoUaiid — is it indeed you? — thus 
servilely disguised — tlius surrounded by an hundred dangers ?” 

At hearing the tones of his lady’s voice thus unexpectedly 
addressed to him, and in a tone of compassion approaching to 
tenderness, a corresponding reply rushed to tlic knight’s lips, and 
scarce could Richard’s commands, and his own promised silence, 

E revent his answering, that the sight ho saw, the sounds he just 
eai'd, were sullicicnt to recompense the slavery of a life, and 
dangers winch threatened that life every hour. He did recollect 
himself, however, and a deep and impassioned sigh was his only 
reply to the high-bom Edith’s question. 

**£ sec — 1 know I liave guessed right” — continued Edith. 
** I marked you from your first appearance near the platform on 
which T stood with flic Queen. I knew, too, your valiant hound. 
She is no true lady, and is unworthy of the service of such a 
knight as thou art, from whom disguises of dress or hue could 
conceal a fnitliful servant. Speak, then, witliout fear, to Edith 
Plantagenet. She knows how to grace in adversity the good 
knight who served, honoured, and did deeds of arms in her name, 
when fortune befriended him. — Still silent 1 Is it fear or shame 
tliat keeps theo so 1 Fear should be unknown to thee ; and for 
shame, let it remain with those who have wronged thee.” 

The knight, in despair at being obliged to play the mute in an 
interview so interesting, could only express his mortification by 
sighing deeply, and laying his finger upon his lips. Edith stepped 
b^k, as if somewhat displeased. 

“ What !” she said, “ the Asiatic mute in very deed, as well as 
in attire? This 1 looked not for — Or thou may'st scorn me, 
perhaps, for thus boldly acknowledging that I have hcedfully 
observed the homage thou bast paid me ? Hold no unworthy 
tlioughts of Edith on that account. She knows well the bounds 
which reserve and modesty prescribe to high-born maidens, and 
she knows when and how far they should give place to gratitude — to 
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a sincere desire that it were in Iior power to repay services and 
repair iiijurie-s, uriHiii;' from tlie devotion which a good knight 
boro towards lier. — Wliy fold thy hands together, and wring 
them with so much passion ? — Can it be,” she added, Blirinking 
liack at the idea — “ tliat their cruelty has actually deprived thee 
of speech ? Thoii shakest thy head. Be it a spell — he it ohsti- 
iiacy, 1 question thee no farther, but leave thee to do thiiic errand 
after thine own fashion. I also can be mute.” 

The disguised knight made an action as if at once lamenting 
his own condition, and deprecating her displeasure, while at the 
h.ime time ho presented to her, wrapped, as usual, in fine silk and 
cloth ol gold, the letter of the Soldan. She took it, surveyed it 
carelessly , then laid it aside, .and lieiiding her eyes once more on 
the knigliL she said in a low tone — “ Not even a word to do 
thine crnind to me ?” 

He pressed both his Ikands to his brow, as if to iiitiiuatc the 
pain which he felt at being unable to obey her ; but she turned 
from him in anger. 

“ Begone !” slie said. " I have spoken enough — too much — 
to one w’ho will not waste on me a word in reply. Begone ! — 
and bay, if I have wronged thee, 1 have done penance ; for if 1 
have been tliu uiihap|>y means of dragging thee down from a 
station ol honour, 1 iiiive, in this interview, forgotten niy owu 
worth, and lowered inyscll in thy eyes and in my own.” 

She covered her eyes with her hand, and seoined deeply 
agitated. Sir Keiinetli would have approached, but she waved 
liim back. 

“ Stand off ! tlioii whose soul Heaven liatli suited to its new 
station ! Aught less dull and fearful than a slavish mute had 
spoken a word of gratitude, were it but to recoiicilu me to my 
own degradation. Why pause you ? — begone !” 

The disguised knight almost involunlanly looked towards t!ie 
letter ns an apology for protracting his stav. Siic snatched it up, 
saying in a tone of irony and contempt. “ I had forgotten — the 
dutiful slave waits an aiiswi-v to liis message. — How’s this — from 
thu Soldan !” 

She hastily ran over the contents, which wu'e expressed lioth 
in Arabic and French, and when slie had done, she laughed in 
bitter anger. 

“ Now tins passes imagination !” she said ; “no jongleur can 
shew so deft a transmutation ! His legerdemain ran transform 
zeebins and beziuits int<< doits and niaravedies ; but can liis art 
convert a Christiiui knight, ever esteemed among the bravest of 
the Holy Crusade, into the dust-kissing slave of a lieathen Soldan 
— the brarer of a Paynim’s insolent proposals to a Christian 
maiden — nay, forgetting the laws of honourable chivalry, as well 
as of religion 1 But it avails not talking to tlie willing slave of a 
heathen hound. Tell your master, when his scourge shall have 
found tliee a tongue, that wliich tiiou hast seen me do.” — So 
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saying, rIic threw the Snidan’s letter on the ground, end placed 
her foot upon it — "And say to him, that Edith IMantugeuct 
aconis the houiago of an unchristened Pagan.” 

With tlicsc uords she was about to shoot from the knight, 
when, kneeling at licr feet in bitter agony, he ventured to lay his 
liand upon her robe and oppot^e her departure. 

" Heardst thnii not what 1 said, dull slave I” she said, turning 
short round on him, and sneaking with emphasis ; " tell the 
heathen Soldan, thy master, that 1 scorn his suit as much as 1 
despise the pivistration of a wortliless renegade to religion and 
chivalry — to God and to his Lidy 1” 

So saying, sho burst from him, tore her garment from bis grasp^ 
and left the tent. 

Tho voice of Neville, at the same time, summoned him fi*om 
witliout. Exhausted and htupincd by tho distress he had under- 
gone during this interview, from which he could only have extri- 
cated hiniselt by breach ot the engagement which he had formed 
with King llicliard, the unfortunate knight staggered rattier th.in 
walked after the English baron, till they reached the royal pavi- 
lion, before which a party of liorsemen had just dismounted. 
There was light and motion within the tent, and when Nevillo 
entered with his disguised attendant, they found the King, with 
several of his nubility, engaged m welcoming those who wore 
newly arrived. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

" Tho lean I olieil must over fall i 
I weep not for an absent swrnin, 

For nine may luppier linurs recall, 

Ami parted lovers meet again. 

•• I weep not for tho silent dead, 

Their pains are prist, tlieir sorrows o’er, 

And those that loved tlieir steps must tread, 

Wl.in death shall Join to part no moro." 

nut worse than absence, w'orso than dentil, 

.‘•he wept her lover's sullied fame. 

And, fired with .ill the prido of birth, 

Sho wept a soldier’s injured name. 

BaUc^. 

Thk frank and hold voice of Richard was lieard in joyous 
gratulation. 

" Thomas de Vaux ! stout Tom of the Gills I by tlia head of 
King Henry, tlioii ait wclconie to me as ever wtui Haskof wiiiu to 
a jolly toper ! 1 should scarcu have known how to order iiiy 

battlo array, unless I had thy bulky form in mine eve as a laiul- 
mark to fonn my ranks upon. We shall have blows anon. 
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Thomas, if the saints he gracious to us ; and had wo fought in 
thine absence, 1 would have looked to hear of tliy being found 
hanging upon an elder-tree.” 

" 1 should have home my disappointment with more Christian 
patience, 1 trust,” said Thomas dc Yaux, ” than to have died tlie 
death of an apostate. But 1 thank your Grace for my welcome, 
which is the more generous, as it respects a banquet of blows, of 
which, saving your pleasure, you aje ever too apt to* engross the 
larger share ; but here have I brought one, to whom your Grace 
will, I know, give a yet warmer welcome.” 

The person who now stepped forward to make obeisance to 
Richard, was a young man of low stature and slight form. Ilis 
dress was as modest as his figure was unimpressive, but he bore 
on his bonnet a gold buckle, witli a gem, the lustre of which 
could only be rivalled by the brilliancy of tlie eye which tlie 
bonnet shaded. It was tiie only striking feature in his counte- 
nance ; but when once noticed, it uniformly made a strong im- 
pression on the spectator. About his neck there hung in a scai*f 
of sky-blue silk a wrMt, as it was called, — that is, the key with 
which a harp is tuned, and which was of solid gold. 

This personage would have kneeled reverently to Richard, but 
the monarch raised him in joyful haste, pressed him to his bosom 
warmly, and kissed him on either side of the face. 

« Blondol de Nesle !” ho exchumed joyfully — “ welcome from 
Cvprus, my king of minstrels 1 — welcome to the King of England, 
who rates not his own dignity more highly than ho does thine. 

I have been sick, man, and, by my soul, I believe it was for lack 
of thee ; for, were 1 half way to the gate of Heaven, methinks thy 
strains could call me back. — And what news, my gentle master, 
from the land of tlie lyre ! Any thing fresh from the trowmira 
of I’rovcnco f — any thing from the minstrels of ini^n'v Normandy I 
— above all, hast thou tiiysclf been busy * — But 1 need not ask 
thee — thou canst not be idle, if tlioii would it — tliy noble qualities 
are like a fire burning within, and compel thee to pour tliyself out 
in music and song.” 

" Something I have learned, and sometliing I have done, noble 
King,” answered the celebrated Blondcl, with a retiring modesty, 
whi^ all Richard’s cntliusiastic admiration of his skill had been 
unable to banish. • 

" We will hear thee, man — we will hear thee instantly,” said 
the King ; — then touching Blondel’s shoulder kindly, he added, 

" that is, if thou art not fatigued with thy journey ; for I would 
sooner ride my best horse to death, than injure a note of thy 
voice.” 

“ My voice is, as ever, at the service of my royal patron,” said 
Blondel ; " but your Majesty,” he added, looking at some papers 
on the table, " seems more importantly engaged, and tlie hour 
waxes late.” 

" ]^ot a whit, man, not a whit, my dearest Blondel. 1 did but 
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sketch an array of battle against tlio Saracens, a thing uf a iuo> 
ment — almost as soon done as tlio routing of them.” 

“ Methiiiks, however,” said Thomas do Vaux, “ it were not 
unfit to inquire what soldiers your Grace liatli to array. 1 bring 
reports on that subject from Ascaloii.” 

“Thou art a mule, Thomas,” said the King — “a very mule 
for dulncss and obstinacy! — Come, nobles — a liall— a hall! 
— range ye around him — Give Bloiidol the taboiuvt — Where 
is his harp-bearer I — or, soft — Icud him my harp, his own may 
be damaged by the journey.” 

“ 1 would your Grace would tako my report,” said Thomas do 
Vaux. “ I have ridden far, and have more list to niy bed tliaii • 
to have my ears tickled.” 

“ Thy cara tickled !” said the King ; “ that must be with a 
woodcock’s feather, and nut with sweet sounds. Ilnrlc thee, 
Thomas, dp thine ears know the singing of Bloiidcl from the 
braying of an ass I” 

“ In faith, my liege,” replied Thomas, “ 1 cannot w'cll say ; but 
setting Blondel nut of the question, who is a bom gentleman, and 
doubtless of high acquirements, T sliall never, for tlie sake uf your 
Grace’s question, look on a minsti-el, but 1 shall tliink upon an 
ass.” 

“ And might not > our manners,” said Richard, “ hare excepted 
me, who am a genticinan bom as well as Blondel, and, like him, 
a guild-brother of the Joycuso science ?” 

“ Your Grace should reineinlx?r,” said Do Vaux, smiling, “ that 
’tis useless asking for manners from a mule.” 

“ Most tixily spoken,” said the King ; “ and an ill-coiiditioncrl 
animal thou art — But come hither, master mule, and bo unloaded, 
that thou may’st get thee to thy litter, without any nnisic being 
wasted on thee. — Meantime, do thou, good brother of Salisbury, 
go to our consort’s tent, and tell her that Blondel lias arrived, 
with Ills budget fraught with the newest mjasticlsy — Bid her 
eome hither instantly, and do thou escort her, and see that our 
cousin, Edith Plantagcnet remain not behind.” 

His eye then rested for a moment on the Nubian, witli that 
expression of doubtful meaning, which his couiitcuanco usually 
displayed when he looked at him. 

“ Ha, our silent and secret messenger returned 1 — Stand up, 
slave, behind the back of De Neville, and tliou siialt hear pre- 
sently sounds which will make thee bless God that he afflicted 
theo rather with dumbness than deafness.” 

So saying, he turned from the rest of the company towards I)e 
Vaux, and plunged immediately into the military details which 
that baron laid before him. 

About the time that the Lord of Gilsland bad finished his 
audience, a messenger announced that the Queen and her atten- 
dants were approaching the royal tent. — “A flask of wine, ho !” 
said the King ; “ of old King Isaac’s long-saved Cypms, which 
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we won wlien we 8 tonne«l Fama^osta — fill to the stout Lnnl of 
Gilsland, gentles — a mure careful anil faithful si'rvnnt never had 
any prince.” 

I am glad,” said Thomas do Vaiix, “ that your firaco finils 
the mule a useful slave, though his voice be less musical than 
horse-hair or wire.” 

" What, thou canst not yet digest that quip of tho mule ?” «aid 
Richard. “ W'ash it down with a briiiimiiig flagon, man, or thou 
wilt choke upon it. — Why, so — well pulled! — and now T will 
tell thee, thou art a soldier as well as 1 , and we must brook eaeh 
other’s ieats in the hall, as each other’s blows in the tourney, and 
love each other the harder we hit. Hy my faith, if thou didst not 
hit me a*- hard as I did thee in our Into encounter, thou gavest 
all thy w'l to the thrust. Rut here lies the differeucc betwixt 
thoc and illondel. Thou art but my comrade — I might say niy 
pupil — in tho art of war ; Blondel is my master in the seienee of 
minstrelsy and music. To thee 1 permit the freedom of intimacy 
— to him I must do reverence, as to my superior in his art. 
Come, man, be not peevish, but remain and hear our glee.” 

To see 3 our Majesty in such cheerful mood,” said the Lord 
of Gilsland, ** by my faith, 1 could remain till Rlondel had aehioved 
tho groat Romance of King Arthur, which lasts for tliroe days.” 

" Wo will not tax your patience so deeply,” said tlie King. 
“ But sec yonder glare of torches without shews that our consort 
approaches — Away to receive her, man, and win th}sclf graco 
in tho brightest eyes of Chnstendom. — Nay, never stop to adjust 
thy cloak. See, thou hast let Neville come between the wind and 
the sails of thy galley.” 

“ Ho was never before mo in tho field of battle,” said De Vaiix, 
not greatly pleased to see himself anticipated bv the more ucti^ o 
service of the chamberlain. 

" No, neither ho nor any ono wnit before thee tlicre, my good 
Tom of the Gills,” said llic King, “unless it was ourself iitiw and 
then.” 

“ Ay, my liege,” said D' Vaux, “and let us do justice to tho 
imfortuiiate ; — tho unhappy Knight of the Leopard hath been 
before me too, at a season ; fur, look you, ho uoighs less on horse- 
back, and so ” 

“ Hush !” said the King, interrupting him in a peremptoi y tone 
— “not a word of him”- -and instantly stepped forwai^ to greet 
his royal consort ; and when he had done so, he presented to her 
Ulondcl, as king of niinsiiolsy, .and his iimstcr in the gay scioiieo. 
Berengaria, who well Know that her royal husband’s [>nssinn for 
poeti'y and music almost equalled his appetite for warlike fame, 
and that Blondi 1 was his speci.il favourite, took anxious care to 
receive him with all the flattering distinctions due to one whom 
tho King delighted to honour. Yet it was evident that, though 
Dlondel made suitable returns to the compliments showered on 
him somctliiiig too abundantly by the royal beauty, ho owned with 
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deeper reverence and more liumble gratitude the simple and 
graceful welcome of Edith, whose kindly graeling appeared to 
him, perhaps, sincere in proportion to its brevity and simplicity. 

Botli tlic Queen mid liur ra^al hushand were await' of this 
distinction, and Richard, si'cing his consort soinenhat piqued at 
the preference assigned to his couxin, by which perhaps he him- 
self did not feel inucli gratified, said in the hearing of both, — 
“We minstrels, llercngaria, as thou niay’st see by the bearing 
of our master lllondel, pay moiv ivverenee to a se\ere judge, liku 
our kinswoman, than to a lvindl\ partial irieiid, like thyself, who 
is willing to take our worth u{Kt)i tiiist.” 

Edith was moved b^ this sareasni of her royal kinsman, and 
hesitated not to reply, that, “ To be a harsh and Hevei*o judge, 
was not an attribute proper to lu-r alone of all the Plaiitagenets.” 

She had perha]is said more, baling sonic touch of the temper 
of that house, wliieli, deriving their name and cognizance from 
the lowly broom, ( ZVauta (Jeniata,) assumed ns an emblem of 
humility, were perhaps one ot the pvoiitlest families tliat e\er 
ruled in England ; but her e\e, when kindling in her I'cply, sud- 
denly caught those ot the Nubian, nlthoiigh ho endeavoured to 
conceal himsedf behind the nobles who weie ]>ruscnt, and she sunk 
upon a scat, turning so pale, that tlio Qiuen Rei’cugana deemed 
herself obliged to e.dl for water and essences, and to go through 
the other ceremonies appropriate to a lady’s swoon. Richard, 
who better cstiniahMl Eihth’s strength of mind, called to Rlondel 
to assume his scat and coininence Ins lay, declariiig that minstrelsy 
was worth every other recipe to recall a Plantngeiiet to life. — 
“ Sing us,” he said, “ that song of the Bloody Vest, of which thou 
didst formerly give mo tlie argument, ere I left Cyprus ; thou 
must be perfect in it by this time, or, as om’ yeomen sivy, thy bow 
is broken.” 

The anxious eye of the minstrel, however, dwelt on Edith, and 
it w'as not till he observed her rcturiiiiig colour th.it he obeyed 
the repeal'd commands of the King. Then, aecoiiipanyiiig his 
voice with the harp, so as to grace, but ct not drown, tlio sensu 
of what be sung, he chanted m a sort ot I'ecitative, one of those 
ancient adventures of love and knightliood, which were wont of 
yore to win the public attention. ^ soon as he began to prelude, 
tlie insignificaiice of liis personal appearance seemed to disappear, 
and his countenance glowed with energy and inspiration. Jlis 
full, manly, mellow voice, so absolutely under comiiiaiid of tho 
purest taste, tliinlled on every car, and to every heart. Richard, 
rejoiced as alter victory, called out the appropriate summons fur 
'silence, 

Listen, lorris, in bower and ball ; 

while with the zeal of a patron at once and a pupil, he arranged 
tlie circle ai-ound, and hushed tliera into silence ; and he himself 
sat down witli an 'air of expectation and interest, not altogether 
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unmixed with the gi’avity of the profeesed critic. The courtiers 
turned their eyes on the King, that tiicy might be ready to trace 
and imitate the emotions his features hliould express, and Thomas 
de Vaux yawned treinend«)usly, as one who subinitled unwillingly 
to a wearisome penance. The song of DIoiidel was of course in 
the Norman language ; but the verses which follow, express its 
meaning and its manner. 


CHe ISIoohs Vest 

'Twns near tlie fair city of Henevent, 

V'liPii tlie fiiin was Mrttiiiff on IkiiikIi and brut. 

All'' kniglitK wore nrc|Kirin(; in bower and tenl, 

Uii I' ' eve of the Tt.iptibtV toimiament ; 

Wl I . Ill I.incoln ftrcoii a stripling gent. 

Well seeming a jiage b> a pnneeHs sent. 

Wander'd the cMiiip, and, still as lie went. 

Enquired for the Kiigllsliiimn, llioinas A Kent. 

Far hath ho fared, and farther mint faro. 

Till he finds his pavilion nor stately nor rare, — 

Little save iron and steel w.is there ; 

And, as lucking the cniii to pay armourer’s care, 

With Ills sinewy arms to tlio sliouldera bare, 

The pood knight with h.iiuiiicr and tile did repair 
The mail th it to-iiiorrovv must see liiiii wear, 

Fur the honour ol bamt John and Ins ladj fair. 

“ Thus sneaks iny lady,” tlio nape said he. 

And the Kiimlit bout lowly botli head and knee, 

" hhe IS lleiieicril’b f’ririoe<!<) so high in degiw. 

And thou ait .is lowly as knight may well be — 

][c tlint would cliiiib so lofty ii true, 

Ur spring such a gulf as divides her from thee, 

Aliist dare some high deed, by winch all men may sec 
Ills ambition is back’d by Ins hie chivalrie. 

“ Therefore thus spe iks my lady,” the fair j-ape lii> s.iid, 

And the kiiiplit lowh liiiited wirh hand and with In id, ^ 

” Flinp aside the good armour in winch tlu>u art clod, ' 

And don thou this weed of her iiiglit-pear iiuleud, 

]-'or a liiiiibcTk of steel, .» kirtlc of tlire id 

And clnirpe thus attin’d, m the toiirnnmenl ilread. 

And light as thy wont i' where most blond is xlied, 

* And bring honour iiwaj , or remuui witli ilic dead ” 

Untroubled in his look, and iiiitroiiblod in Ins breast. 

The knight the weed hath taken, and reven'iUly hath kiss’d: — 

■* Now blessed bo the iiioiiient, tlie incsscngi r Iiu blest ' 

Much honour’d do 1 hold me in niy lady’e high behest ; 

And say unto niy I'idy, in tins denr niglit-weed dress'd, 

To the best nmied chninpion 1 will not veil iiiy crest; 

But if I live and bear me woll ’tis her turn to take the test ” 

Here gentles, ends the lureiuust fy tlo of the Lay of the llluody Vest 

“ Tlioii hast cliangcrl the measure upon us unawares in that 
last couplet, my Blondel 1” said the King. 

“ Most true, my lord,” said Blondel. “ I rendered the verses 
from the TtaJiau of an old liarper, whom I met in Cyprus, ami 
not having had time eitlier to translate it accurately, or commit 
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it to mcmor}’, I am fain to supply gaps in tho music and the 
verse as 1 can upon the spur of the moment, as you see boors 
mend a quickset fence with a faj^ot.” 

“ Nay, on my faith,” said the King, “ I like tliese rattling 
rolling Alexandrines — inctliinks they come more twaiigingly off 
to the mubic than that briefer measure.” 

** Both are licensed, as is well known to your Grace,” answered 
Blonde]. 

“ They arc so, Bloiidel,” said Richard ; ** yet mctliinks tlie 
scene, wlici-e tlierc is like tii bo fighting, will go best on in these 
xanie thundering Alexandrines, which sound like tho charge of , 
cavalry ; while the other measure is but like tlio sidelong amble 
of :i lady’s palfroy.” 

ft shall he as your Grace pleases,” replied Blonde], and 
began again to pivludc. 

‘‘ Nay, first cherish thy fancy witli a cup of fiery Cliios wine,” 
said the King ; and hark thee, 1 would have thee fling away 
that new-fangled rcsti-ictinu of thine, of terminating in accurate 
and similar rhymes. — Th«*y are a constraint on thy flow of 
fancy, and make thee resemble a man dancing in fetteiu.” 

“ The fetters are easily flung off, at least,” said Blondel, again 
sweeping Ins fingers over tho strings, as one who would raUier 
have played than listened to criticism. 

“ But why put them on, man !’* continued tho King—” Where- 
fore thrust tliy genius into iron bracelets I I mai'vcl how you 
got forward at all — I am sure I should not have been able to 
compose a stanza in yonder hampered measure.” 

Blondel looked down and busied himself with the strings of his 
harp, to hide on involuntary smile which ci'opt over his Icatures ; 
but it escaped net Richard’s observation. 

” By my faith, tliou laugh ’st at me, Blondel,” he sud ; ” and, 
in good truth, every man deserves it, who presumes to play tho 
muster when he should be tlie pupil ; but we kings get bad habits 
of self-opinion. — Come, on with thy lay, dearest Blondel — on 
after tliinc own fashion, better than aught that wo can suggest, 
(hough we must needs be talking.” 

Blondel resumed tlio lay ; but, as extemporaneous composition 
was familiar to him, ho failed not to comply with the King’s 
hiuts, and was perhaps nut displeased to shew with how much 
ease ho could ncw-niodel a poem, even while in the act of 
recitation. 


(Ttle ISIaohs Vt»t. 

Fvtt* 

The Haptist’a fair morrow beheU gallant feats— 

There was winning of honour, and losing of scats— 

There was hewing with falchions, and splintering of states, 
The vlcton non glory, the vanquish’d won graves. 
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Oil, many a knight there fought brnraly and well, 

Yef one was aLOuiinted Ins peers to excel, 

And 'twus he whose sole armour on boily and breast. 

Bccm*d the weed of a damsel when bonne fur her rest. 

There were <nmc dealt him wounds that were bloody and sore, 

But others respected Iih plight, and forbore 

*' It IS some oath of honour,’* they siiid, “ and I trow, 

’Twcrc unhniglitly to slay hiut achieving his vow ” 

Then the J'rinco, fur his Kike, bade the toiimnincnt cease, 

ITe lliitig down Ins warder, the trumpets sung i>cucc , 

And the jiiilges declare, and coinpi titors yield. 

That the Knight of the Night-gcar was tlrst iii tlio field. 

The feist it was nigh, and the mass it was niglicr, 

V'heii before the fair I’rincess low loiited a sfiuire. 

An ! ileliier'd a garment unseemly to view, 

A\ r ' sword-cut and spear- thrust, .ill Iniek’d and pierced through ; 
AH r at and all tatter'd, all clotted with blood, 

'With fuiiin of the horses, with dust, and ivith mud, 

Nut the point of th,it l.idv's small finger, 1 ween. 

Could have rested uii spot was unsullied iind clean. 

•• This token my master, .Sir Thomas a Kent, 

Ilestoros to the Princess of fair Iteiievent, 

11c that climbs tlie tall tree has won right to the fniit. 

He that Ic.ifis the wide gulf should prevail in his suit ; 

Through life’s iitiiirist peril the prire I have won, 

And now must the f.iith of my iiiisircss bo shewn . 

For she who prompts knights on such danger to lun, 

Must avouch las true service m front of the sun. 

“ T restore,” says my master, “ the garment I 'vc worn. 

And 1 claim of the Fnneess to don it in turn ; 

For Us stains and Its rents she should prize it the more, 

Since by shiinie 'tis iiiisnllied, tliough crimson’d with gore ” 

Tlicn deep bliL-h’d the Friiicess — yet kiss’d slie and press’d 
'The blood-spotted robes to her lips and licr breast 
(iu tell iiiy true knight, cluircli and cliainhcr shall sliow. 

If T value the blood on this gariiiciit or no.” 

And when It was time for the nobles to pass. 

In solemn procession to minster ai"< mass, 

'Hie first walk’d the I'rineess in piuple and pall, 

I'iut the liluod-besnicar'il niglit-robo she wore over all ; 

And eke, in the hall, where they all wit >>'. ne, 

IVlieii she knelt to her faihcr and profier’d itie wine. 

Over all her rich robes and <<tate jewels, sbe wore 
That wini])le unseemly bcdabblGd with gore. 

Then lords whisper’d bidies, os well yon nuiy think, 

And l.tdies replied, with nod, titter, and wink ; 

And the Prince, who in anger and sli.une had look’d down, 

'fum’d at length to his daughter, and spoke with a frown : 

” Now since thou hast publish’d tliy folly and guilt, 

Jj’oii atone with thy liiiiid for the blood thou host spilt ; 

Yet sore fur your boldness you both will repent, 

’When you wander as lules from fiiur Uenevent.” 

Then out spoke stout Thomas, In hall where he stood, , 
Exhausted and feeble, but dauntless of mood : 

** The blood that 1 lost for this diughter of thine, 

1 pour’d forth ns freely as flask gives its wine ; 

And if for my sake she brooks penance and blame. 

Ho not doubt 1. will save her from suffering and sliame ; 

And light will she reck of thy pniicedom and rent. 

When 1 hail her, in England, the Countess of Kent.” 
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A murmur of applause ran through the nasemblvj following tho 
example of liichard Iniiisclf, who loaded with praises his favourite 
iiiiiistrel, and ended by presenting him with a ring of cunsidci- 
ahlo value. The Queen hastened to distinguish the favourite by 
ii rich bracelet, and many of tho nobles who were present followed 
the royal example. 

‘‘is our eoiiMit Edith,” said the King, " become insensible to 
the sound of the harp she once loved I” 

“ fehe thauks Uloiidol for his lay,” replied Edith, “ but doubly 
tlio Itiriduess of the kinsman who Miggc'sted it.” 

“ Thou art angry, cousin,” said the King ; “ angry bocniise , 
thou lia^'t liourd of a woniaii more wayward Ilian tliysclf. But 
you esca]ie niu not — I will walk a sjiaee homeward with you 
towards the Queen’s pavilion — we must have oonfei'ence together 
ere the night has wuiied into nionimg.” 

Tho Queen mid her attenilents were now on foot, and the other 
guests withdrew from the joyal tent. A train willi blaxing 
torehes, and an escort of archers, awaited Itcroiigaria without tlie 
pa\ 1 1 101 1 , and she was soon on her way lionicward. Richard, as 
lie had jiniposed, walked l)e.sido Ins kiiiswonimi, and compelled 
her to accept of his arm as her support, so that they could speak 
to each other witliout being overheard. 

“What aiisw'er, then, am 1 to letnrn to the noble Soldanl” 
said Richard. “The Kings and Priiurs are f.illiiig from me, 
iOditli — this new quarrel hath alienated them once more. I 
would do something for the Holy Sepulchre by composition, if 
not by victory ; and the cliancc of my doing this depends, alas ! 
on the caprice of a woman. I would lay iny single spear in tlio 
rest against ten of the best lances in (.'llrl^lcndonl, rather tlinii 
argue with a wilful wench, who knows not what is for her own 
good. — What answer, coz, am 1 to return to tlie Soldaiil It 
must bo decisive.” 

“ Tell him,” said Edith, “ that the poorest of the Plautngenets 
will rather wed with misery than witli misbelief.’’ 

“ Shall I say with Editli !” said the King — “ Metliinks 

that is nearer thy thoughts.” 

“ There is no room,” said Editli, “ for the suspicion yon so 
gisissly insinuate. Slavery of tho body might have been jiltied, 
hut tliat of the soul is only to ho despised. Shame to tliee, King 
of merry England. Thou hast enthralled both the limbs and the 
spirit of a knight, one scarce less famed than thyself.” 

“ Should I not prevent niy hinswoinan from drinking poLson, 
by sullying the vessel which contained it, if 1 saw no other means 
of disgusting her with tlie fatal liquor 1” replied the King. 

“ It is thyself,” answered Edith, “ that would press me to drink 
poison, because it is proffered iu a golden chalice.'’ 

“ EditJi,” said Richard, “ I cannot force thy lesoliition ; but 
beware you slmt not the door which heaven opens. The hermit 
of Enga'ddi, he whom Popes and Councils have regarded as a 
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proplict, liatli read in the stars that tliy marriaj^ shall reconcile 
mo with a powerful enemy, and that thy husband shall be Chris- 
tian, leaving thus the fairest ground to hope, that the conversion 
of the Soldan, and the bringing in of the sons of Ishmael to the 
pale of the church, will be the consequence of thy wedding with 
Saladin. Cumr, thou must make some sacrifice ititlier tlian mar 
such happy prospects.” 

“ Men may sacrifice rams and goats,” said Edith, " but not 
honour and conscience. T have heard tliat it was the dishonour 
of a Christian maiden which brought the Saracens into Spain ■— 
the shame of another is no likely mode of expelling them from 
Pal '“tiue.” 

“ i'ltst tliou call it shame to become an Empress 1” said tlie 
King 

“ 1 call it shame and dishonour to profane a jChristian sacra- 
ment, by entering into it with an infidel whom it cannot bind ; 
and I call it foul dishonour, that 1, the descendant of a Christian 
princess, should become of free will the head of a haram of 
heatlien concubines.” 

" Well, kinsw'oman,” said the King, after a pause, " 1 must 
not quarrel with thee, though 1 think thy dependent condition 
might have dictated mure compliance.” 

" My liege,” replied Edith, your Grace hath worthily suc- 
ceeded to all the wealth, dignity, and dominion of the House of 
Flantagenct, — do not, therefore, begrudge your poor kinswoman 
some small share of their pride.” 

** By my faitli, wench,” said tlic King, "thou hast unhorsed me 
with that very word ; so we will hiss and be friends. T will pre- 
sently despatch thy answer to Saladin. But after all, coz, were 
it nut better to suspend your answer till you havo seen him 1 
Men say he is pre-eminently handsome.” 

" There is no clmnce of our meeting, my lord,” said Edith. 

" By Saint George, but there is next to a certainty of it,” said 
the King ; " for Saladin will doubtless afford us a free field for the 
doing of tins new battlr of the StandarrI, and will witness it him- 
self. Bcrengaria is wild to behold it also, and 1 dare bo sworn 
not a feather of you, her companions and attendants, will remain 
behind — least of all thou tliyself, fair coz. But come, wo have 
reached the pavilion, and must part — not in unkiudness tliough 
— nay, thou must seal it witli thy lip aa well as thy hand, sweet 
Edith — it is my right as a sovereign to kiss my pretty vassals.” 

He embraced her respectfully and affectionately, and returned 
through the moonlight camp, humming to himself such snatches 
of Blondel’s lay as he could recollect. 

On his arrival, he lost no time in making up his despatches for 
Saladin, and delivered them to the Nubian, with a charge to set 
out by peep of day on his retum to the Sol^. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Wc lienrd tlic Teclilr. — bo tlioio Arabs call 
Tlicir shout of onset, wlicii. with loiul ni’Clnlm, 

They cliBlIengo henveu to give them victory. 

Btcge (/Hflinafcuf. 

On the subsequent morning, Richard was invited to a confe- 
rence by Plnlip of France, in ivhicli tlio latter, with many 
cx|)ressions of his higli esteem for his brotlicr of England, com- 
muiiicatod to him, in terms extremely courteous, but too explicit 
to be niisiiiulerstuod, his positive intention to return to Europe, and 
to the cares of ^is kingihim, tis entiraly des|>aii*ing of futuiHs suc- 
cess in their undertakiii!', with their diminished forces and civil 
discords. Rich.ird ruinoiistratcil, but in vain ; and when tlio 
confevcnco endcil, ho received without surprise a manifesto from 
the Duke of Austria, and several other princes, announcing a 
resolution similar to that of Philip, and in no nioditied terms, 
assigning, for their defct'lion from the c,aiiso of the Cross, tlio 
inordimitc ambition and arbitrary domination of Richard of 
England. All hopes of oontimiiiig tlio w'ar with any prospect of 
uUimato success, wero now abandoned, and Riclinrd, while he shed 
bitter tears over Ida disappointed hopes of glory, was littlo con- 
soled by the recollection, that the failuro was in somo degree to 
ho imputed to the advantages which ho liad giveu his enemies by 
his own hasty and imprudent temper. 

** They had not dared to have deserted iny father thus,” ho 
said to Do Vaux, in tho bitterness of his resentment. — "No 
slanders they could have uttered against so wibc a king would 
have been believed in Cliristondoin ; whci'caH, — fool that I am ! 
— I have not only afforded them a pretext for deserting me, but 
even a colour for casting all the blame of tlio rupture upon my 
unhappy foibles.” 

These thoughts w'ere so deeply galling to the King, that Do 
Vaux was rejoiced when tho arrival of an ambassador from 
Saladin turned his reflections into a different channel. 

Tills new envoy was an Emir much respected by the Soldan, 
whose name was Abdallah el lladgi. Ho derived his descent 
from the family of the Prophet, and tho race or tribe of Uashem, 
in witness of which geueidugy he wore a green turban of large 
dimensions. He had also three times performed the journey to 
Mecca, from which he derived his epithet of £1 lladgi, or the 
Pilgrim. Notwithstanding theso various pretensions to sanctity, 
AbdaJlaii was (for an Arab) a boon companiuii, who enjoyed a 
merry tale, and laid aside lus gravity so far as to qiiiiff a blithe 
fl^on, when secrecy ensured him against scandal. Ho was like> 
wise a statesman, whoso abilities had been used by Saladiu in 
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various negotiations with the Christian Princes, and particularly 
with Ricliard, to whom £1 Hadgi was personally known and 
acceptable. Animated by the cheerful acquiescence with which 
the envoy of Saladin afforded a fair field fi)r tlie combat, a safe 
conduct for all who might choose to witness it, and offered his 
own person as a guarantee of his fidelity, Ricliard soon forgot his 
disappointed hopes, and the approaching dissolution of the Chris- 
tian league, in the interesting discussions preceding a combat in 
the lists. 

The station, called the Diamond of the Desert, was assigned for 
the place of conflict, as being nearly at an equal distance betwixt 
tlie (Hiristian and S^cen camps. It was agreed that Comrade of 
MontsciTat, the defendant, with his godfathers, the Archduke of 
Austriii and the Grand Master of the Templars, should appear 
tliere oa the day fixed for the combat, witli ai^ hundred armed 
followers, and no more ; that Richard of England, and his brother 
.Salisbury, who supported the accusation, should attend with tlie 
same number, to protect his champion; and that the Soldan 
should bring with him a guard of five hundred chosen followers, 
a band considered as not more than equal to the two hundred 
Christian lances. Such persons of consideration as eitlicr party 
chose to invite to witness tlie contest, were to wear no other 
weapons than their swords, and to come without defensive 
armour. The Soldan undertook the preparations of the lists, and 
to provide accommodations and refi'eshments of eveiy kind for 
all who were to assist at the solemnity ; and his letters expressed, 
with much courtesy, the pleasure which he anticipated in tlie 
prospect of a personal and peaceful meeting with tlie Melech RJe, 
and his anxious desire to render his reception as agreeable os 
possible. 

All preliminaries being arranged, and communicated to the 
defendant and his godfathers, Abdallali the Hadgi was adiiiitted 
to a more private interview, where he heard with delight the 
strains of Blondel. Having first carofully put his green turban 
nut of sight, and assumed a Greek cap in its stead, he requited 
^ the Norman minstrel’s music with a drinking song from the 
Persian, and quaffed a hearty flagon of Cyprus wine, to show that 
his practice matched his principles. On tlie next day, grave and 
sob» as the water-drinW Miiglip, he bent his brow to the 
ground before Saladin’s footstool, and rendered to the Soldan an 
account of his embassy. 

On the day before tliat appointed for the comba^ Conrade and 
his friends set off by daybreak to repair to the place assigned, 
and Richard left the camp at the same hour, and for the same 
purpose ; but, as had been agreed upon, he took his journey by a 
different route, a precaution which had been judged necessary, 
to prevent the possibility of a quarrel betwixt their armed 
attendants. 

The good King himself was in no humour for quarrelling with 
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any one. Notliing could have added to hia pleaaui'ablG anticipa- 
tions of a desperate aud bloody combat in the lists, except his 
being in his own royal pei'son one of the combatants ; and he was 
half in charity again even with Conrade of Montserrat. Lightly 
armed, richly dressed, and gay as a bridegn>om on the eve of his 
nuptials, Richard caracoled along by the side of Queen Deren- 
gan'a’s litter, pointing out to her the various scenes through which 
they passed, and cheering with talc and song the bosom of the 
inhospitable wilderness. The former route of the Queen’s pd- 
grimage to Engaddi had been on the other side of the chain of 
mountains, so that the ladies were strangers to the scenery of the 
desert ; and though Berengaria knew her husband’s disposition 
too well not to endeavour to seem interested in what he was 
pleased either to say or to sing, she could not help indulging some 
female fears wlfen she found herself iii the howling wilderness 
with so small on escort, which seemed almost like a moving 
speck on the bosom of the pLain, and knew, at tlie same time, they 
were not so distant from the ciimp of Saladiii but what they 
might be in a moment surprised and swept off by an overpower- 
ing host of his Aery-footed cavalry, should the Pagan be faithless 
enough to embrace an opportunity thus tempting. But when she 
hinted these suspicions tti Richard, he repelled them witli dis- 
pleasure and disdain. ** It were worse than ingratitude,” he said, 
“ to doubt the good faith of the generous Suldaii.” 

Yet tho same doubts and fears recurred inoic than once, not 
to tlie timid mind of the Queen alone, but to the Aniier and more 
candid soul of Edith Plaiitagcnct, who had no such confidence lu 
the faitli of the Moslem as to render her peifcctly at ease when so 
much in tlieir power ; and her surprise had been far less than her 
terror, if the desert ai'ouiid had suddenly resounded with tlic 
sliout of Alla hu ! and a baud of Arab cavalry had pounced on 
them like vultures on their prey. Nor were these suspicions 
lessened, when, as evening approached, tliey were aware of n 
single Arab horseman, distinguished by Ins turban and long 
lance, hovering on the edge of a small eminence like a hawk poised 
in the air, and who instantly, on tlie appearance of tlie ro^al 
retinue, darted off with tlie speed of the same biitl, wheu it 
shoots down the wind and disappears from the horizon. 

** Wo must be near the station,” said King Richard ; “ and 
yonder cavalier is one of Saladin’s outposts — methiiiks I hear 
the noise of the Moorisli horns and cymbals. Get you iuto order, 
my hearts, and form yourselves around the ladies soldicr-like and 
firmly.” 

As he spoke, each knight, squire, aud archer, hastily closed in 
upon his appointed ground, and they proceeded in the most com- 
pact order, which made their numbers appear still smaller ; and 
to say the truth, though there might be no fear, there was anxiety 
as well as curiosity in tlie attention witli which they listened to 
the wild bursts of Moorisli music, which came ever and anon 
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more diutinctly from tlie quarter ia which tlie Arab horseman 
had hern seen to disappear. 

De Vaux spoke in a whisper to tlio King — “ Were it not well, 
my liege, to send a page to the top of that sand-bank 1 Or would 
it stand with your pleasure that I prick forward 1 Methinks, by 
all yonder clash and clang, if there be no more tlian five hundred 
men beyond the sand-hilla, half of the Soldan’s retinae must be 
driinmiers and cymbal-tosscrs. — Shall I spur on t” 

Tho buron Ini^ checked hia horse with the bit, and was just 
about to strike him with the spurs, when the King exclaimed — 
“ Not for tho world. Such a caution w'ould express suspicion, 
and could do little to prevent surprise, which, however, I appre- 
hend lint.” 

TJic} advanced accordingly in close and film order till they 
surmounted tho line of low sand-hills, and came in sight of the 
appointed station, when a splendid, but at the same time a 
startling spectacle, aw'aitcd them. 

The Diamond of the Desert, so lately a solitary fountain, dis- 
tiiiguished only amid the waste by solitary gi’oups of palm-ti'ees, 
was now the centre of an encampment, tho embroidered flags and 
gilded ornaments of which glittered far and wide, and refleeted a 
tlionsaiid rich tints against tlie setting sun. Tho coverings of the 
large pavilions were of tho gayest colours, scarlet, bright yellow, 
pale blue, and other gaudy and gleaming hues, and the tops of 
their pillars, or tent-polos, were decorated with golden pome- 
granates, and Hinall silken flags. But, besides these distingiiislied 
pavilions, there wore, what Tliomas de Vaux considered as a 
portentous number of the ordinary black tents of the Arabs, 
being sutficiciit, as he conceived, to accommodate, according to 
the Eastern fashion, a host of five tliousand men. A iiunibcr of 
Ambs and Curds, fully corresponding to the extent nt tho 
encampment, w'crc hastily asBvmhliug, each lending his lioi'se in 
hia hand, and their muster was accompanied by an astonishing 
clamour of their noisy instruments of . lurtial music, by nhich,iu 
all ages, the warfare of die Arabs has been animated. 

They soon formed a deep and confused mass of dismounted 
cavalry in front of their encampment, when, at the signal of a 
shrill cry, which arose high over Uie clangour of the music, each 
cavalier sprung to his saddle. A cloud of dust arising at the 
moment of this manoeuvre, hid from Richard and his aitendants 
the camp, the palm-ti'ccs, and the distant ridge of mountains, as 
well as rtio troops wlioho sudden movement had raised the cloud, 
and ascending high over their heads, formed itself into tlie fan- 
tastic forms of writhed pillars, domes, and minarets. Anotliei* 
shrill yell wm heard from tlie bosom of this cloudy tabernacle. 
It was the signal for tlie cavalry to advance, which they did at 
full gallop, disposing themselves as they came forward, so as to 
come in at once on die front, flanks, and rear, of Richard’s little 
body-guard, who mcvg thus BiuTouuded and almost clicked by tlie 
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dense clouds of dust enveloping tiicm on each side, through 
>\hich were seen alternately, and lost, tlie grim forms and wild 
faces of tlie Saracens, brandishing and tossing their lances in 
every possible direction, with tlie wildest cries and halloos, and 
frequently only reining up their horses when within a spear’s 
length of the Christians, while tliose in tlie rear discharged over 
the heads of both parties thick volleys of ai'rows. One of these 
struck the litter in which the Queen was seated, who loudly 
screamed, and the rod spot was on Richard’s brow in an instant. 

“ Ha ! Saint George,” he exclaimed, ** wc must take some order 
with this infidel scum !” 

]3ut Edith, whose litter was near, thrust her head out, and 
with her hand holding one of the shafts, exclaimed, “Ilo,>af 
Richard, beware what you do ! see, these arrows are headless !” 

“ Noble, sensible wench !” exclaimed Kiehard ; “ by Heaven, 
thou shamest us all by tliy readiness of thought and eye. — Bo 
not moved, my Eiigli^i hearts,” he exclaimed to Ins followers — 
their arrows have no heads — and their spears, too, lack the 
steel points. It is but a wild welcome, after their savage fashion, 
though doubtless they would rejoice to see us daunted or dis- 
turbed. Move onward, '^low and steady.'* 

The little phalanx moved forward accordingly, accompanied on 
all sides by the Arabs, with tho shrillest and most piercing cries, 
the bowmen, mi'aiiwhile, displaying their agility by shooting as 
near tho crests of the Christians as was possible, without actually 
hitting them, while the lancers charged each other with such rude 
blows of their blunt weapons, that more tliaii one of them lost 
his saddle, and well-nigh his life, in this rough sport. All this, 
though designed to express wrelcoinc, had rather a doubtful 
appearance in tlic eyes of tho Europeans. 

As they had advanced nearly halfw'ay towards tho camp. King 
Richard and his suite forming, as it weix*, tho nucleus 1*0011(1 
which this tumultuary body of horsemen howled, whooped, skir- 
mished, and galloped, creating a scene of indescribable confusion, 
another shrill cry was heard, on which all these irregulars, who 
were on tho front and upon the flanks of tho little body of 
Europeans, wheeled off, and forming themselves into a long and 
deep coliiinn, followed with comparative order and silence in the 
rear of Richard’s troop. The dust began now to dissipate in 
their front, when thei'o advanced to meet them, tlirough that 
cloudy veil, a body of cavalry of a different and more regular 
description, complotely armed with ott'ensive and defensive 
weapons, and who might well have served as a body-guard to tho 
proudest of Eastern monarchs. This splendid troop consisted of 
live hundred men, and each horse which it contained was worth 
an earl’s ransom. Tho riders were Georgian and Circassian 
slaves in the very prime of life ; their helmets and hauberks wera 
formed of steel rings, so bright that they shone like silver ; their 
vestures were of tho gayest coloum, and gome of clotli of gold or 
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silver; the sashes were twisted with silk and gold, their rich 
turbans were plumed and jewelled, and their sabres and poniards, 
of Damascene steel, were adorned witli gold and gems on liilt and 
scabbard. 

This splendid aiTay advanced to the sound of militarpr music, 
and when they mot the Christian body, they opened their files to 
the right and left, and let them enter between tlieir ranks. 
Kichard now assumed the foremost place in his troop, aware that 
S<*if.idin himself was approachilig. Nor was it long when, in the 
centre of his budyrguard, surrounded by his domestic officers, 
and those hideous negroes who guard the Eastern liaram, and 
whoso misshapen forms were rendered yet more frightful by the 
richnei^-^ of their attire, came the Soldan, with the look and man- 
ners 111 ' ne on whose brow Nature had written. This is a King ! 
lit his snow-white turban, vest, and wide Eastern trowsers, 
wearing a sash of scarlet silk, without any other ornament, 
Saladin might have seemed the plainest dressed man in his own 
guard. But closer inspection discerned in his turban that ines- 
timabio gem, wliich was called by the poets, the Sea of Light; 
the diamond on which his signet was engraved, and which he 
woi-e 111 a ring, was probably worth all the jewels of the Englisli 
crown, and a wip|)liii-c, wliidt terminated tlie hilt of his canjiar, 
was of not mucli inferior value. It should be added, that to 
protect him from tlie dust, which, in the vicinity of the Dead 
Sea, rcsonihles the finest ashes, or, perhaps, out of Oriental pride, 
the Sold.ui w«iv a sort of veil attached to his turban, which 
partly obscured the view of his noble features. Ho rode a milk- 
white Arabian, which bore him as if conscious and proud of his 
noble burden. 

There was no need of farther introduction. The two heroic 
raonarchs, for such they both were, tlirew theinsclves at once from 
horseback, and the troops haltm? and the rausir suddenly ceasing, 
they advanced to meet each other in profound silence, and, after 
a coiirteoii-i mchiiation on eitlier side they embraced as brethren 
and equals. The pomp and display U|Kin both bides attracted no 
farther notice — no one saw aught save liichard and Saladin, and 
they too beheld nothing but each other. The looks with which 
Richaril surveyed Saladin, weiv, however, more intently curious 
dian tliose which the Soldan fixed upon him ; and the Soldan also 
was tlie first to break silence. 

“ Tlie Melech Hie is welcome to Saladin as water to this desert. 

1 trust he bath no distrust of this numerous array. Excepting 
the armed slaves of niy household, those who surround you with 
eyes of wonder and of welcome, are, even the humblest of them, 
the privileged nobles of my tlion'^aud tribes ; for who that could 
claim a title to bo present, would i-emaiu at home when such a 
Prince was to be seen as Kichard, with the terrors of whose name, 
even on the sands of Yemen, the nurse stills her child, and the 
free Arab subdues his restive steed 1” 
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" And these are all nobles of Araby T* said Richard, looking 
around on wild forms with their persons covered with haicks, dieir 
countenances swart with the sunbeams, their teeth as white as 
ivory, tlieir black eyes glancing witli fierce and preternatural 
lustre from under the shade of their turbans, and their dress being 
in general simple, even to meanness. 

They claim such rank,*’ said Saladin ; “ but though numerous, 
they are within the conditions of the treaty, and bear no arms but 
the sabre — even tlie iron of tiieir lances is left behind.” 

" I fear,” luuttcrad De Vaux in Engtisli, the^’ have left them 
where they can be soon found. — A most flourishing House of 
Peers, I confess, and would find Westmiiibter-Hall sometiiing to9 
narrow for them.” 

Hush, De Vaux,” said Richard, « I eoiinnand thee. — Noble 
Saladin,” he said, suspicion and thou cannot exist on the same 
ground — See’st tliou,” pointing to the litters — ‘*1 too have 
brought some champions witli me, tliougli armed, perhaps, in 
breach of agreement, for bright eyes and fair features are weapons 
which cannot be left behind.” . 

The Soldan, turning to the litters, made an obeisance as lowly 
as if looking towards Mecca, i^d kissed the sand in token of 
respect. 

“ Nay,” said Richard, — “ they will not fear a closer encounter, 
brotlier ; wilt thou not ride towards tlieir litters, and tlie curtains 
will bo presently withdrawn !” 

" Tliat may Allah prohibit !” said Saladin, since not an Arab 
looks oil who would not tliiiik it shame to the noble ladies to be 
seen with their faces uncovered.” 

** Thou shalt see them, then, in private, brotlier,” answered 
Richai'd. 

“ To what purpose 1” answered Saladin, mournfully. “ Thy 
last letter was, to the hopes which I iKid entertained, like water to 
fire ; and wherefore should I again light a flume, which may in- 
deed consume, but cannot cheer mo ! — But will not my brotlier 
pass to the tent which his servant hath prepared for him ! My 
principal black slave hath taken order for the reception of the 
Princesses — the oflicers of my household will attend your fol- 
lowers, and oui-self will be tlie chamberlain of the royal Richard.” 

He led the way accordingly to a splendid pavilion, where was 
every thing that royal luxury could devise. De Vaux, who was 
in attendance, then removed the chappe, (capa,) or long riding- 
cloak which Richard wore, and he stood before Saladin in the 
close dress which shewed to advantage the strength and symmetiy 
of his person, while it bore a strong contrast to the flowing robes 
which disguised tlie thin frame of uie Eastern monarch. It was 
Richard’s two-handed sword that chiefly attracted the attention 
of the Saracen, a broad straight blade, the seemingly unwieldy 
length of which extended well-nigh from the shoulder to the heel 
of the wearer. 
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" Had I not,” Raid Siilndin, "seen tin's brand flaming in tlie 
front of battle, like that of Azracl, I bad scarce believed tliat 
luiman arm could ^^icld it. Might I request to see the Melech 
Hie strike one blow with it in peace, and in pure trial of strengtli.” 

" Willingly, noble Saladin,” answered Richard ; anti looking 
around for something w 1101*0011 to exercise his streiigtli, he saw a 
steel fiiace, held by one of the attendants, tlio liandlc being of the 
saniu metal, and about nn inch and a half in diameter — this he 
placed on a block of wood. 

The anxiety of l)o Vanx for his master’s honour led him to 
liihisper in English — "For tlie blcR'Cd Virgin’s sake, bowai’e 
nliat yon attempt, my liego ! Your full strength is not as jet 
retunii'.l —give no triumph to the infidel.” 

" I'euee, foul !” said Richai'd, standing fli*m 011 his ground, and 
casting a fierce glance around — " thinkest thou that I can fail in 
his presence V* 

The glittering broadsword, wielded by both his hands, rose aloft 
to the King’s left shoulder, circled round his head, descended with 
the sway of some tcA-iflc engine, and the bar of iron rolled on the 
ground in two pieces, as a woodsman would sever a sapling w'itli 
a hedging-bill. • 

** liy the head of the Prophet, a most woiiderriil blow 1 ” said 
the Soldan, critically and accurately examining the iron bar which 
had been cut asunder ; and the blade of the sword was so well 
tempered as to exhibit not the least token of having suffered by 
the feat it had performed. He then took the King’s liand, and 
looking nn the size and muscular streiigtli which it exhibited, 
laughed as ho placed it beside Ins own, so lank and thin, so infu- 
‘rior in brawn and sinew. 

" Ay, look well,” said l)c Vaux, in English, " it will be long ere 
your long jiickanape’s fingers do siicli u Jeat with juur fiueg Ided 
reaping-hook there.” 

*• Silence, Do Vaux,” said Richard ; by Our Ijady, lie iindcr- 
staiids or guesses tliy mt.iniiig — be nu so broad, I pray thee.” 

^ The Soldan, indeed, pr< sently said " Soniethiiig I would fain 
\itterapt — though, wherelorc should the weak shew their inferio- 
rity in proseiicc of the strung ' Yet, each land hath its own 
exercises, aud this may he new to tlie Melcch Ric.” — So saying, 
he took from the floor a enshion of silk and down, and placed it 
upright on one end. — " Can thy w'csiixm, my brother, M*vcr that 
cushion !” ho said to King Richard. 

" No surely,” replicfl the King ; " no sword on eai'th, were it 
the Excalibar of King Arthur, can cut that which opposes 110 
steady resistance to the blow.” 

" Mark, then,” said Saladiii ; and tucking up the sleeve of his 
gowm, shewed his arm, thin indeed and spare, but which constant 
exercise had hardened into a mass consistiiig of nought but bone, 
bittwn, and sinew. ITe unsheathed his scimitar, a curved aud 
narrow blade, which glittered not like tlie swords of the Franks, 
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l)iit was, on tlio contravy, of a dull blue colour, marked with ten 
millions of meniuleriiig linos, which shewed how anxiously the 
metal had been welded by the armourer. Wielding tins weapon, 
apparently so inefficient when eoropared to that of lliclianl, the 
Soldau stood I'esting Ins weight upon bis left toot, which was 
slightly advanced ; he balanced himself a little as if to steady his 
aim, tlien stepjiing at once forward, drew the scimitar across the 
cushion, applying the edge so dexterously, .and with so little appa- 
I'ent effort, that the cushion sci*med rather to fall asunder tlian 
to be divided by violence. 

“ It is a juggler’s trick,” said Do Vanx, darting forw'ard and 
snatching up the portion of the eubhion which had been cut ofi^ 
as if to assure himself of the re.ality of the fe.at, — “there is gra- 
maryo in this.” 

The Soldau seemed to comprehend him, for he undid the sort 
of A oil which he had hitherto worn, laid it ilrmble along the edge 
of his sabre, extended the weaiiou cdgow.ays in the air, and draw- 
ing it suddenly through the veil, althoiigli it bung on the blade 
entirely loose, severed that also into two jiarts, which floated to 
different sides of the tent, equally displaying the extreme temper 
and bharpness of the weapon, aij^ the exquisite dexterity of him 
who used it. 

“ Now, in good faith, iny brother,” said Richard, “ thou art 
oven matchless at the trick of the sword, and right perilous were 
it to meet thee ! Still, however, 1 put some faitli in a downright 
English blow, and what we cannot do by sleight, w'e eke out by 
strengtli. Nevertheless, in truth thou art as expert in inflicting 
wounds, as my sage Ilakini in curing tbeni. I trust 1 shall see 
the learned leech — I have much to lliaiik him for, and had 
brouclit boiiie small present.” 

As he spoke, Saladiii exchanged bis turban for a Tartar cap. 
He bad no sooner done so, than J)e Vaux opened at oucc bis ex- 
tended nioutli and liis large round v} es, ami Richard gaxed with 
scarce loss astoiiislimciit, while the Soldau sjKike in a grave and 
altered voice : “ The sick man, sayeth the poet, wdiile he is yet 
infirm, knowctli tlie physician by* Ins step ; but when be is re- 
covered, be kiioweth not even his face when be looks upon him.” 

“ A miracle ! — a inirecle !” exclaimed Richard. 

“ Of Maliound’s working, doubtless,'’ said Thomas do Vaux. 

“ That 1 sliould lose iny learned Dakim,” said Richard, “ merely 
by absence of bis cap and rube, and tliat I should find him again 
111 my royal brother Saladin 1” 

“ Such is oft the fashion of the w’orld,” answered the Soldan ; 
“ the tattered robe makes not always the derviscli.” 

“ And it w.as through thy intercession,” said Kicli<ai*d, “ that 
yonder Knight of tlie Leopaiol was saved from death — and by 
th} artifice that he revisited my camp in disguise ?” 

“ El en BO,” replied Saladin ; “ 1 w’as fihysician enough to 
know, tliat unless the wounds of his bleeding houoiu' were 
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stanched, the days of his life must be few. His disguise was more 
easily peneti'ated than I had expected from tlie success of my own.’* 

" An accident,” said King Richard, (probably alluding to tlio 
circumstance of liis applying Ins lips to tlie wound ckT the supposed 
Nubian,) let mu first know that his skin was artificially dis- 
coloured ; and tliat hint once taken, detection became easy, for 
his form and jiersou arc not to lie forgotten. I confidently ex- 
pect that he will do battle on tlie morrow.” 

“ He IS full ill preparation, and high in hope,” said tlie Soldan. 
** 1 have furiiishod him with wcajioiis and horse, tliinkiug nobly 
of him from what [ have seen under various disguises.” 

Knoivs he now,” said Richard, " to whom he lies under obli- 
gation 

“ II j doth,” replied the Saracen — “I was obliged to confess 
my pui*sou when [ unfolded my purpose.” 

“ And confessed he aught to you 1” said the King of England. 

** Nothing explicit,” replied the Snldan ; but from much that 
passed between us, I conceive his love is too highly placed to be 
happy in its issue.” 

** And thou kiiowest, that his daring and insolent passion crossed 
thine own wishes 1” said Richa^. 

“ I might guess so much,” s.'ud Saladin ; " but his passion had 
existed ere my wishes had been formed — and, I must now add, 
is likely to survive tlicin. I cannot, in honour, revenge me for 
my disappoiiitinent on him who had no hand in it. Or, if tliis 
high-born dame loved him better than myself, who can say that 
she did not justice to a knight of her own religion, who is full of 
nobleness 1” 

“ Yet of too mean lineage to mix with the blood of Plantagcuct,” 
said Richard, haughtily. 

“ Such may be your maxims in Frangistan,” replied the Soldan. 
“ Our poets of the Eastern couiitrief- say, that a valiant camel- 
driver is worthy to kit-s the lip of a fair Queen, when a cowardly 
prince is not worthy to salute the Ic ' i of her garment. — But 
with your permission, noble brother, 1 must take leave of thee 
for the present, to rccc' vo the Duke of Austria and yonder Naza- 
I’ene knight, much less worthy of hospitality, but who must yet 
be suitably entreated, not for tlicir sakes, but for mine own honour 
— for what saith the sage Lokman 1 ‘ Say not that the food is 
lost unto thee which is given to the stranger — for if his body be 
strengtliencd and fattened tlierewitlial, not less is thine own wor- 
ship and good name cherished and augmented.’ ” 

The Saracen Monarch departed from King Richard’s tent, and 
having indicated to him, ratlier with signs than with speech, 
where the pavilion of the Queen and her attendants was pitched, 
lie went to receive the Marquis of Montserrat and his attendants, 
for whom, with less good-will, but witli equal splendour, Uie mag- 
nificent Suldan had provided accommodations. The most ample 
refri^mentB, both in the Oriental, and after the European fashion, 
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were spread before tlie royal and princely guests of Saladin, each 
in their own separate pavilion ; and so attentive was the Soldaii 
to the habits and taste of his visiters, tliat Grecian slaves were 
stationed to present them with the goblet, which is the abomina- 
tion of the sect of Mahoinmed. Era Hichard had hiiished his 
meal, the ancient Omrah, who had braught the Soldan’s letter to 
the Christian camp, entered with a plan of the ceremonial to be 
observed on the succeeding day of combat. Hichard, who knew 
tlic taste of his old acquaintance, inviU'd him to pledge him in a 
flagon of wino of Schiraz ; but Abdallah gave him to understand, 
witii a rueful aspect, that self-denial, in the present circumstances, 
was a matter in which his life was concerned ; for that Saladin, 
tolerant in many respects, both observed, and enforced by high 
penalties, the laws of the Praphet. 

" Nay, tlien,” said Richard, “ if lio loves not wine, that light- 
cner of the human heart, his couvei'sion is not to be hoped lor, 
and tlie prediction of the mad priest of Eiigaddi goes like chatt' 
down the wind.” 

The King then addressed himself to settle the articles of com- 
bat, which cost a considerable time, as it was necessary on somo 
points to consult with the opposite parties, us well as with the 
Soldan. " 

They were at length Anally agracd upon, and adjusted by a 
protocol in French and in Arabian, which was subscribed by 
Saladin, as uinpiro of the Held, and by Richard and Leopold as 
guarantees for the two combatants. As the Omrah took his Anal 
leave of King Richard for tlie evening. Do Vaiix entered. 

** The good knight,” he said, " who is to do battle to-morrow, 
requests to know, whether he may not to-night pay duty to his 
royal godfather 1 ’ 

" Hast tliou seen him. Do Yaux 1” said the King, smiling ; 
“ and didst thou know an ancient acquaintance 1” 

“ By our Lady of Lauercost,” aiiswereil Dc Vaux, « there are 
so many surprises and changes in this land, that my poor brain 
turns. I scarce knew Sir Kenneth of Scotland, till his good 
hound, that had been for a short while under my care, came and 
fawned on me ; and even then 1 onl> knew the tyke by the deptli 
of his chest, the rouiidness of his foot, and his niamier of baying ; 
for the poor gaze-hound was painted like any Venetian cour- 
tezan.” 

“ Thou art better skilled in brutes tliaii men. Do Vaux,” said 
the King. 

“ I will not deny,” said Do Yanx, “ I have found them ofttimes 
the hoiicster animals. Also, your Grace is pleased to term mo 
sometimes a brute myself ; besides that 1 serve tlie Lion, whom 
all men acknowledge the king of brutes.” 

By Saint George, there thou brokest thy lance fairly on my 
brow,” said tlie King. ** I have ever said thou hast a sort of wit, 
De Vaux — marry, ouo must strike thee with a sledge-hammer 
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ere it can be made to sparkle. Dut to the prebeut gear — is the 
good kniglit vveli armed and equipped 

“ Fully, my liege, and nobly,” answered Do Vaux ; ** I know 
the aimour well — it is that which the Venetian coniinissary 
ofTered your highiiesR, just ere you become ill, for five huudred 
bezants.” 

** Aud he hath sold it to the infidel Soldan, I warmnt me, for a 
few ducats 0101*0, and present payment. These Venetians would 
btdl the sepulchi'C itself !” 

I'he armour will never bo borne in a nobler cause,” said Dc 
Vaux. 

“ Tnriiiks to the nobleness of the Saracen,” said tlic King, not 
to the :i\!incc of the Venetians.” 

“ I would to God your Grace would be more cautious,” said the 
anxious Do Vaux. — “ Here are wo deserted by all our allies, for 
points of ofFciice given to one or another; wo cannot liojie to 
prosper upon the land, and we have only to quarrel with tlie am- 
phibious republic, to lose the means of I'ctrcat by sea 1 ” 

“ 1 will take care,” said Richard, impatiently, but school me 
no more. Tell me rather, for it is of intei'cst, hath the knight a 
confessor 1 ” 

“ Ho hatli,” answered Do Vaux ; “ tlio hermit of Engaddi, who 
crat did him that office when preparing for death, attends him on 
the prebciit occasion ; the fame of tlie duel liaving brought him 
hither.” 

’Tis well,” said Richard ; ** and now for the knight’s request. 
Say to him, Richard will I'eceive him wlicii the discharge of his 
devoir beside die Diamond of the Desert shall have atoned for 
his fault beside the Mount of Saint George ; and as thou passest 
through the camp, let the Queen know 1 will visit her pavilion — 
and tell Rloiidel to meet me there.” 

De Vaux departed, and in about an liour afterwards, Richard, 
wrapping his mantle around him, and t.iking his ghittem 111 his 
hand, wiUked in the direction of tlie Q i‘en ’8 pavilion. Several 
Aralra passed him, but ab^'ays with avcrti'd heads, and looks fixed 
^pon the earth, though he could observe that all gazed earnestly 
after him when he was pabt. This led him justly to conjecture 
that his person was known to tliem ; but that eitlier the Soldan’s 
commands, or their own Unciital politeness, forbade tliem lo seem 
to notice a sovereign who desired to remain incognito. 

When the King reached the pavilion of his Queen, he found it 
guarded by those unhoppy officials whom Eastern jealousy places 
around the zenana, lilondcl was walking beforu the door, and 
touched his rote from tiino to time, in a manner wliicli mode the 
Africans show their ivory teetii, and bear burden with their 
sti'ange gestures and shrill unnatural voices. 

" What art thou after with this herd of black cattle, Blondel ?” 
said the King ; ** wherefore goest thou not into the tent 1 ” 

Because my trade can neiUier spare tlie head nor the fingers,” 
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said Blondel ; "and these honest hlackamoora threatened to cut 
me joint from joint if I pressed forward.” 

" Well, enter with me,” said tlie king, "and I will bo thy safe- 
guard.” 

The blacks acrordingly lowered pikes and swords to King 
Richard, and bent tlicir eyes on the ground, as if unw'orthy 
to look upon him. In the interior of tiio pavilion, they found 
Thomas de Vaux in attendance on the Queen. While IJeren- 
guiia welcomed Blondel, King Richard spoke for soniu tinio 
secretly and apart with his lair kinswoman. 

At length, " Arc wc still foes, my fair Edith 1” he said, in a 
whisper. • 

" No, my liege,” said Edith, in a voice just so low, as not to 
interrupt tlie music — " none can bear enmity against King 
Richard, when he deigns to hlicw himself, as he really is, gene- 
rous and noble, ns well as valiant and honourable.” 

So saying, she extended her hand to him. The King kissed it 
in token of reconciliatnni, and then proceeded. 

" You think, my sweet cousin, that iny anger in this matter 
was leigned ; but you are decidmi. 'J'lie piiuishiiieiit T inilicted 
upon this knight was just ; tor he had betrayed — no matter for 
how tempting a bribe, fair cousin — the trust committed to him. 
But 1 rejoice, perchance as much as you, that to-morrow gives 
him a chance to win the Held, and throw back the stain which for 
a time clung to him, upon the actual thief and traitor. No ! — 
future times may blame Richard for impetuous fully ; but they 
shall say, that in rendering judgment, he was just when he should, 
and mei'ciful when he could.” 

" I^aud nut thyself, cousin King,” said Editli, " They may call 
thy justice cruelty — thy mercy caprice.” 

“And do not thou pi'ide thyself,” said tlie King, "as if thy 
knight, who hath not yet buckled on his armour, were unbelting 
it in triumph — Conradc of Montserrat is held a good lance. What 
if the Scot shoiilil lose the day 1” 

" It is impossible !” said Edith, firmly — My own eyes saw yon- 
der Conrade tremble and change colour, like a base thief, lie is 
guilty — and the trial by combat is an appeal to the justice of God 
— I myself, in such a cause, would encounter him witliout fear.” 

" By the mass, 1 think thou wouldst, wench,” said the King, 
"and beat him to boot ; for there never breatlied a truer Plan- 
tagenet than thou.” 

He paused, and added in a very serious tone , — “ Sea that thou 
continue to renieniber what is due to diy birth.” 

" What means that advice, so seriously given at tliis momontl” 
said Edith. “ Am I of such light nature os to forget my name 
— my condition 1” 

“ I will speak plainly, Edith,” answered the King, " and as to 
a friend, — What will this knight be to you, should ho come off 
victor from yonder lists I” 
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said Edi til, blushing deep with shame and displea- 
sure, — " What can he be to me more ilian an honoured huiglit, 
worthy of such grace as Queen Eerengaria iniglit confer on him, 
had he selected Iicr for his lady, instead of a more unworthy 
choice ! Tlic meanest knight may devote himself to the service 
of an empress, but the glory of his choice,” she said proudly, 
“ must be his reward,” 

" Yet he hath served and suffered much for you,” said the 
King. 

" I have paid his services with honour and applause, and his 
.suffer-ngs with tours,” answered Edith. “ Had he desired other 
reward he would have dune wisely to liave bestowed liis affec- 
tions wi in his own dogreo.” 

“ You would not then wear tlic bloody night-gear for liis sake ?” 
said King Richard. 

“ No more,” answered Edith, “ than I would have required 
him to expose his life by an action, in which there was more 
madness than linnour.” 

“ Maidens talk ever thus,” said the King ; “ but when the 
favouml lover presses his suit, she says, with a sigh, her stars 
had decreed otlierwisc.” 

Your Grace has now, for the second time, threatened me 
with the intluoiiuc of my horoscope,” Edith replied, with dignity, 
“ Trust me, try Ht'ge, whatever bo the power of the stars, your 
poor kinswoman will never wed either inftdid, or obscure adven- 
turer. — Permit mo, that I listen to the music of Blondel, for the 
tone of yonr ro^al admonitions is scarce so grateful to the ear,” 

The cuuchi-.iun of tlie evening offered nothing worthy ol 
notice. 


tIl.\PTEJl XXVIII. 

JIonHj. tlie dm nflKittlc l>niy, 

Lance to lunce, uiid horse tu liorse ? 

Gbav. 

It had been agreed, on account of the beat of the climate, that 
the judicial combat, which was the cause of the present assem- 
blage of various nations at the Diamond of the Desert, should 
take place at one hour after sunrise. The wide lists, which had 
been constructed under tlie inspection of the Knight of the Leopard, 
enclosed a space of hard sand, which was one hundrcsl and twenty 
yards long by forty in widtli. They extended in length from north 
to south, so as to give both parties the equal advantage of the 
rising sun. Saladiii’s royal seat was erected on the western side 
of tlie enclosure, just in the centre, wrhere the combatants were 
expected to meet in mid encounter. Opposed to this was a 
gallery with closed casements, so contrived, that the ladies, for 
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whose accommodation it was erected, might see the fight without 
being tliemselres exposed to >iew. At either extremity of tlie 
lists was a bniTicr, which could be opened or sliut at pleasure. 
Thrones had been also erected, but the Archduke, perceiving that 
his was lower thtui King Richard's, refused to occupy it ; and 
CcBur de Lion, who would have submitted to much ere any for- 
mality should have interfered witli the combat, readily agreed 
tliat the sponsors, as tliey wera called, should remain on horse- 
back during the fight. At one extremity of the lists were placed 
the followers of Richard, and opposed to them were those who 
accompanied the defender, Coiirade. Around the throne des- 
tined for the Soldan, were ranged his splendid Georgian Guards, 
and the rest of tlic enclosure was occupied by Christian and 
Mahommedan spectators. 

Long before daybreak, the lists wore surroundoJ by even a 
larger number of Saracens than Richard had seen on the pre- 
ceding evening. When tlic first ray of the sun’s glorious orb 
arose above the dc6ci*t, the sonorous call, ‘‘To prayer — to 
prayer !” was poured forth by tho Soldan himself, and answered 
by others, whose rank and zeal entitled them to act as muezzins. 
Tt was a striking spectacle to see Uicro all sink to earth, for the 
puTiMJse of repeating their devotions, with their faces turned to 
Mecca. But when they arose from tho ground, the sun’s rays, 
now strengtliening fast, seemed to coufinn the Lord of Gilslaud's 
conjecture of tho night before. They were flashed back from 
many a spear-head, for tlic pomtloKS lances of the preceding day 
were certainly no longer such. De Vaux pointed it out to his 
master, who answered with impatience, that he had perfect con- 
fidence in tlie good faith of the Soldan ; but if De Vaux was 
afraid of his bulky body, he might retire. 

Soon after this the noise of timbrels was heard, at the sound of 
which tlie whole Sai'acen cavaliers threw themselves from tlieir 
horses, and prostrated themselves, as if for a second morning 
prayer. This was to give an opportunty to tlie Queen, with 
Edith and her attendants, to pass from the pavilion to tlie gal 
ery intended for them. Fifty guar-ls of Saladin’s seraglio 
escorted them, with naked sabres, whose orders were, to cut to 
pieces whomsoever, were he prince or peasant, should venture to 
gaze on the ladies as they passed, or even presume to raise his 
head until tlie cessation of the music should make oil men aware 
tliat they were lodged in their ^lery, not to be gazed on by tlie 
curious eye. 

This superstitions observance of Oriental revcreuco to the 
fair sex, called forth from Queen Berengaria some critic tsnis very 
unfavonrable to Saladin and his country. But their den, as the 
royal fair called it, being securely closed and guarded by their 
sable attendants, she was under flie necessity of contenting her- 
self with seeing, and laying aside for tlie present tlie still more 
exquisite Measure of being soeu. 
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Meantime the Bponsors of both champions went, as was tlieii' 
duty, to see that tliey were duly armed, and prepared for conr- 
bat. The Archduke of Austria was in no hurry to perform this 
part of the ceremony, having' had rather an unusually severo 
debauch upon wine of Scliiraz the preceding evening. But the 
Grand Master of the Temple, more deeply ceucerned in the event 
of tlie combat, was cai‘ly before the tent of Conradeof Monts(>rj'at. 
To his great surprise, the attendants refused him admittance. 

*‘Uo you not know me, ye knaves I" said tlie Grand Master, in 
great auger. 

“ Wo do, most valliant and revorond,” answered Conrade’s 
squin ; " but even you may not at prasent cuter — tlie Marquis 
is abou* to confess himself.” 

‘‘ Co.ifcsa himself !” exclaimed the Templar, in a tone where 
alarm mingled with surprise and scorn — “ and to whom, I pray 
thee 1” 

“ My master bid me he secret,” said the squire ; on which the 
Grand Master pushed past him, and entered the tent almost by 
force. 

The Marquis of Montsorra.t was kneeling at the feet of the 
Hermit of Engaddi, and in the act of Ix'ginning his confession. 

** What means this, Marquis!” said the Grand Master ; “ up, 
for shame — or, if you must needs confess, am not I here 1” 

** 1 have conleased to } on too often already,” replied Conrado, 
with a pale check and a faltering voice. " For God’s sake, Grand 
Master, begone, and let mo uiiioid my conscience to this holy 
man.” 

“ Til what is he holier than I am !” said the Grand Master. — 
** Hermit, prophet, madman — say, if tlioii darcst, in what thou 
excellest me !” 

Bold and bad man,” replied the Hermit, “ know thai T am 
like tlie latticed w'indow, and the divine light passes througii to 
avail others, though, alas ! it helpeth not mo. Thou art like the 
iron stanchions, which neither recehi light themselves, nor com- 
municate it to any one.” 

“ Prate not to me, but depart from this tent,” said tlie Grand 
Master ; " the Marquis shall nut confess this morning, nnleihd it be 
to me, for I part not from his side.” 

“ Is this your pleasure *” said the Hermit to Conrade ; “ for 
think not £ will obey that proud man, if you continue to desire 
my assistance.” 

" Alas !” said Conrado, irresolutely, "what would you have me 
say ! — « Farewell for a while — we will speak anon.” 

" Oh, procrastination 1” exclaimed the Hermit, " thou art a 
soul-murderer ! — Unhappy man, farewell — not for a while, but 
until we both shall meet — no matter where. — And for thee,” he 
added, turning to the Grand Master, " Tremblb !” 

" Tremble !” replied tlio Templar, contemptuously, “ 1 can- 
not if 1 would.” 
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Tho Hermit heard not his answer, haviM left the tent 

Come ! to this gear hastily,” said the Grand blaster, “ since 
thou wilt needs go through the foolery. — Hark thee — 1 think I 
know most of thy frailties by heart, so wo may omit the detail, 
which may be somewhat a long one, and begin with the absolu- 
tion. What signifies counting the spots of dirt that we are about 
to wash from our hands t” 

“ Knowing what thou art thyself,” said Conrade, " it is blasphe- 
mous to speak of pardoning another.” 

“ Tliat IS not according to tho canon. Lord Marquis,” said the 
Templar, — tliou art more scrupulous than orthodox. The ab- 
solution of the wicked priest is as effectual as if ho were himself 
a saint, — otherwise, God help (lie poor penitent I What wounded 
man inquires whether the surgeon that tents his gashes have 
clean hands or no ! — Come, shall wo to this toy !” 

“ No,” said Conrade, " J will mther die iinconresscd tlian mock 
tlie sacrament.” 

Come, noble Marquis,” said the Templar, “ rouse up yonr 
courage, and speak not thus, in an hour’s time thou shalt stand 
victorious in the lists, or confess tliee in thy helmet, like a valiant 
knight.” 

“ Alas, Grand Master I” answered Conrade, " all augurs ill for 
this affair. The strange discovery by the instinct of a dog — 
the revival of this Scottish knight, who comes into the lists like a 
spectre — all betokens evil.” 

Pshaw 1” said tho Templar, ** I have seen thee bend thy lance 
boldly against him in sport, and with equal chance of success — 
think thou art but in a tournament, and who bears him better in 
the tilt-yard than thou 1 — Come, squires and armourers, your 
master must be accoutred for tlie field.” 

Tho attendants entered accordingly, and began to arm the 
Marquis. 

" What morning is without t” eud Conrade. 

** The sun rises dimly,” answered a squire. 

“ Thou seest. Grand Master,” said Conrade, " nought smiles 
on us.” 

" Thou wilt fight the moxo coolly, my son,” answered the 
Templar ; " thank Heaven, that hath tempered sun of Pales- 
tine to suit thy occasion.” 

Thus jested tlie Grand Master ; but his jests had lost tlieir 
influence on the harassed mind of the Marquis, and, notwith- 
standing his attempts to seem gay, his gloom communicated itself 
to the Templar. 

“ This craven,” he thought, ** will lose the day in pure faintness 
and cowardice of heart, which he calls tender consmenoe. I, 
whom visions and auguries shake not— who am firm in my purpose 
as the living rock — 1 should have fought the combat myseli. — 
Would to God the Scot may strike him dead on the ^t— it 
were next best to his winning the victory. But come what will, 
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he must have no other confessor than myself — oar sins are too 
mnch in common, and he might confess my share with his own.*' 
While these thoughts passed through his mind, he continued to 
assist the Marquis in arming, but it was in silence. 

The hour at length arrived, the trumpets sounded, the knights 
rode into the lists armed at all points, and mounted like men who 
were to do battle for a kingdom's honour. They wore their 
vizors up, and riding around the lists tliree times, uiewed them- 
selves to the spectators. Both were goodly persons, and both had 
noblo countenances. But there was an air of manly confidence 
on the brow of the Scot — a radiancy of hope, which amounted 
even to cheerfulness, while, although pride and effort had recalled 
much if Conradc’s natural courage, there lowered still on his 
brow a cloud of ominous despondence. Even his steed seemed 
to tread less lightly and blithely to the trumpet-sound than the 
noble Arab which was bestrode by Sir Kennctli ; and the sprucA- 
spreoher shook his head while he observed, that while the chal- 
lenger rode around the lists in the course of the sun, that is, from 
right to left, die defender made the same circuit widdersina, that 
is, from left to right, which is in most countries held ominous. 

A temporary altar was erected just beneath die gallery occu- 

{ >ied by die Queen, and beside it stood die Hermit in tho dress of 
lis order, as a Carmelite friar. Odicr churchmen were also pre- 
sent. To this altar the challenger and defender were succesively 
brought forward, conducted by their respective sponsors. Dis- 
mounting before it, eacli knight avouched die justice of his cause 
by^ a solemn oath on die Evangelists, and prayed that his success 
might be according to tho trutii or falsehood of what he dien 
swore. They also mode oath, tiiat they came to do batde in 
knightly guise, and with the usuid weapons, disclaiming the use of 
spells, charms, or magical devices, to incline victory to their tide. 
The challenger pronounced his ruw with a firm and manly voice, 
and a bold and cheerful countenance. When the ceremony was 
finished, tho Scottish Knight looked ai die gallery, and bent his 
head to the earth, as if in honour of those invisible beauties which 
‘‘were enclosed within ; dien, loaded with armour as he was, sprung 
to the saddle without the use of die stirrup, and made his courser 
carry huu in a succession of caracoles to his station at the pastern 
extremity of the lists. Conrade also presented himself before the 
altar wi& boldness enough ; but his voice, as he took tlie oatli, 
sounded hollow, as if drowned in his helmet. The lips with which 
ho appealed to Heaven to adjudge victory to the just quarrel, 
grew white as they uttered the impious mockery. As he turned 
to remount his horse, the Grand Master approached him closer, 
as if to rectify something about the sitting of his gorget, and 
whispered, — “ Coward and fool ! — recall thy senses, and do me 
this battle bravely, else, by Heaven, shouldst thou escape him, 
thou escapest not me /” 

The savage tone in which this was wliispered, perhaps com- 
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pleted the confusion of the Marquis’s norvcs, for he stumbled as 
he made to horse ; and though he recovered his feet, sprung to 
the saddle with his usual agility, and displayed his addi'ess in 
horsemanshi|) ns he assumed his position opposite to the challen- 
ger’s, yet the accident did not escape those who were on tlic 
watch fur omens, which might predict the fate of the day. 

The priests, after a solemn prayer, that God would shew the 
rightful quarrel, departed from tliu lists. Tho trumpets of tlic 
clmllenger tlien rung a flourish, and a herald-at-arms proclaimed 
at the eastern end of the lists , — ** Iferc stands a good 1% night, Sir 
Kenneth of Scothand, champion for tlie royal King Uicliard of 
England, who accuseth Courade, Marquis of Montserrat, of foul 
treason and dishonour done to tlic said King.” 

When the words Kenneth of Scotland announced the name and 
character of tlie champion, liitlierto scarce generally known, a 
loud and cheerful acclaim burst from tho followers of King 
llichard, and hardly, notwithstanding repeated commands of 
silence, suffered the reply of tho defendant to be heard. He, of 
course, avouclied his innocence, and off'ered his body for battle. 
The esquires of the coiiibatonts now .nppro.iched, and dcliveivd 
to each his shield and lance, .‘issisting to hang the former arniiml 
his neck, that his two hands might remain free, one for tlio 
management of the bridle, the other to direct the lancc. 

The shield of the Scot displayed his old bearing, the leopard, 
but with the addition of a collar and bi'oken chain, in allusion to 
Ilia late captivity. The shield of the Marquis bore, in reference 
to his title, a serrated and rocky mountain. Each shook his 
lance aloft, as if to ascertain tlic weight and touglmess of the 
unwieldy weapon, and then laid it in the rest. The sponsors, 
heralds, and squires, now I'etired to the barriers, and tlic comba- 
tants sat opposite to each other, face to face, with couched lance 
and closed vizor, the human form so completely enclosed, that 
they looked more like statues of molten iron, than beings of flesh 
and blood. The silence of suspense was now general — men 
breathed thicker, and their very souls seemed seated in their 
eyes, while not a sound was to be heard save the snorting and 
pawing of tho good steeds, who, seusiblo of what was about to 
happen, were impatient to dash into career. Tliey stood thus for 
perhaps three minutes, when, at a signal given by the Soldan, an 
hundred instruments rent tlie air witli tlieir brazen clamours, 
and each champion striking his horse with the spurs, and 
slacking tlie i-ein, tlie horses started into full gallop, and the 
knights met in mid space with a shock like a thunderbolt. The 
victory was not in doubt — no, nut one moment. Conrade, 
indeed, shewed himself a practised warrior; fur he struck his 
antagonist knightly in the midst of bis shield, bearing his lance so 
straight and true, that it shivered into splinters from the steel 
spear-head up to very Muntlet. The horse of Sir Kenneth 
recoiled two or three yards and fell on his haunches, but the 
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rider easily raised him with hand and rein. But for Conrade, 
tliere was no recovery. Sir Kennctii’s had pici'ced throngh 
tiio shield, through a plated corslet of iliLm steel, through a 
fecretf or coat of linked mail, worn beneath the corslet, had 
wounded him deep in the bosom, and borne him from his saddle, 
leaving the truncheon of the lance fixed in his wound. Tho 
sponsoi'fl, heralds, and Saladiu himself, descending from his throne, 
crowded around the wounded man; while Sir Kenneth, who had 
drawn his sword ere yet he discovered his antagonist was totally 
helpless, now commanded him to avow his guilt. Tho helmet 
was hat-tily unclosed, and the wounded man, gazing wildly on the 
skies, ri ;died, — “What w'ould you more \ — God hatli decided 
justly — I am guilty — but there arc worse traitors m the camp 
than I. — III pity to ray soul, let me have a confessor 1” 

lie revived as he uttered these words. 

“The talisman — the powerful remedy, royal brother,” said 
King llichard to Saladin. 

“ The traitor, ” answered the Soldan, “ is more fit to be dragged 
from the lists to the gallows by the heels, than to profit by its vir- 
tues ; — and some such fate is in his look,” he added, after gazing 
fixedly upon the wounded man ; “for though his wound may be 
cured, yet Azracl’s seal is on the wretch’s brow.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said Richard, “ I pray you do for him what 
you may, that ho may at least have time for confession — Slay not 
soul and body ! To him one half hour of time may bo worth 
more, by ten thousand fold, tlian the life of tlie oldest patriarch.” 

“ My royal brather’s wish shall bo obeyed,” said Saladin. — 
“ Slaves, bear this wounded man to our tent.” 

“ Do uot so,” said the Templar, who had hitherto stood gloomily 
looking on in silence. — “ Tho royal Duke of Austria and myself 
will not permit this unhappy Christian Fiince to be delivered over 
to tlie Saracens, that they may ti'y their spells upon him. We 
are his sponsors, and demand that he Lc issigned to our care.” 

“ That is, you refuse die certain means offered to recover him I” 
said Richa^. 

“ Not so,” said the Grand Master, recollecting himself. — “ If 
the Soldan uaeth lawful medicines, he may attend die patient iu 
my tent.” 

“ Do so, I pray thee, good brother,” said Richard to Saladin, 
“ though ^e permission be ungraciously yielded. — But now to a 
more glorious work. — Sound, trumpets — shout England — in 
honour of England’s champion !” 

Drum, clarion, trumpet and cymbal, rung forth at once, and 
the deep and regular shou^ wliich for ages has been the EteUsh 
acclamation, sounded amidst the shrill and irregular yella cx £he 
Arabs, like the diapason of the organ amid the howling of a stonn.' 
Thpre was silence at length. 

“Brave Knight of £e Leopard,” resumed Coeur « I^oOf 
“ thoa hast shewn that the Ethiopian may change his duili, .ipid 
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the leopard his spots, though clerks quote Scripture for the im- 
possibility. Yet 1 have more to say to 3 'ou wlien 1 have conducted 
you to the presence of the lodi^, the best judges, and best 1 * 0 - 
warders, of deeds of eliivalry.” 

The Knight of the Leopard bowed assent. 

** And thou, princely Saladin,wiU also attend them. 1 promise 
thee our Queen will nut tliink herself welcome, if she lacks the 
opportunity to thank her royal host for her most princely re- 
ception.” 

Saladin bent his head gracefully, but declined the invitation. ^ 

“ J must attend tlie wounded man,” ho said. “ Tlie leech * 
leaves not his imtieiit more tliaii the champion the lists, even if he 
be suinmoncd to a bower like those of Paradise. And farther, 
royal Richard, know that the blood of the Last flows not so tem- 
perately in the prascnce oi beauty, as that of j’oiir land. What 
saith tlie Book itself > — Her eye is ns the edge of the swoi*!! of the 
Prophet, who shall look upon it! He tliat would not be burnt 
avoideth to ti'cad on hot embers — wise men spivad nut the flax 
before a bickpring torch — He, saith the sage, who hatli forfeited 
a treabun*, doth not wisely to turn back his Jic.ad to gaze at it.” 

Richard, it may bo believed, i-espected the motives of delicacy 
which flowed from inaunei‘s bo diflei'ent from Ids own, and urged 
his request no further. 

At noon,” said the Soldan, as ho departed, " T trust ye will 
all accept a collation under the black camcl-skin tent of a eliiot of 
Curdistau.” 

Thu same invitation was circulated among the Christians, com- 
prehending all those of sufficient importance to be admitted to ut 
at a feast made for princes. 

** Hark !” said Richard, ** the timbrels announce that our Queen 
and her attendants are lea^ing their gallery — and see, tlie tur- 
bans sink on die groiiiid, as if struck down by a destroying angel. 
All lie prostrate, as if the glance of an Arab’s eye could sully die 
lustre of a lady’s check ! Come, we will to the pavilion, and lead 
our conqueror thither in triumph. — How I pity diat noble 
Soldan, who knows but of love as it is known to diose of inferior 
nature !” 

Blonde] tuned his liarp to its boldest measure, to w’elcoine the 
inti-oduction of the victor into the pavilion of Queen Bcrengaria. 
He entered, supported on either side by his sponsors, Richard 
and Thomas Loiigsword, and knelt gracefully down before the 
Queen, diough more than half the homage was sileiiUy rendered 
to Edith, who sat on her right hand. 

^TJnarm him, my mistresses,” said tiie King, wliu^^i delight 
wds m the execution of such chivalrous ustiges — “ Let Beauty 
hOnoupChivalry ! Undo his spurs, Bcrciiguria ; Queen Uiouglt 
thou be, ffiou owest him what marks of favour thou canst give. 
— VlMaoe his helmet, Edith — by this hand, thou slialt, wert 
thou the proudest Plwtagenet of the lin^ and he tlie piaorcst 
Knight on earth 1” 
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BoUl ladies obeyed the royal commands, — Derengaria ivith 
bustling assiduity, as anxious to gratify her husband’s humour, 
and Edith blubhing and growing pale alternately, as slowly and 
awkwardly she undid, with Longswoi'd’s assistance, the fastenings, 
which secured tlie helmet to the gorget. 

And what expect you from beneath this iron sliell ?” said 
Bichard, as the i-einoval of the casque gave to view the noble 
countenance of Sir Kcuneth, his faee glowing with recent exertion, 
and not less so with present emotion. " What tliiiik ye of him, 
gallants and beauties 1” said Bichard. Dotli ho resemble an 
EthiopiiMi slave, or dutli he present the face of an obscui'e and 
niiineless adventurer % No, by my good sword ! — Here termi- 
nate his I .'lous disguises, lie hatli knelt down before you, un- 
kuowii save by his worth — he arises, equally distinguished by 
birth and by fortune. The adventurous knight, Kcnnctli, arises 
David, Earl of Huntingdon, Prince Royal of Scotland !” 

There was a general exclamation of surprise, and Edith dropped 
fi’om her hand tlie helmet, which she had just received. 

“ Yes, my masters,” said the King, ‘‘it is even so. Ye know 
how Scotland deceivod us when she pi*oposcd to send this valiant 
Earl, with a bold company of her best and noblest, to aid our 
arms iii this conquest of Palestine, but failed to comply witli her 
engagements. This noble youUi, under whom the l^ottish Cru- 
sadci's wore to li.ivc been armyed, thought foul scorn tliat his axm 
sliould be withheld from the holy warfare, and joined us at Sicily 
witli a siimll train of devoted and faithful attendants, which was 
augmented by many of bis conntrynicn to whom the rank of their 
leader was unknown. The confidants of the Royal Prince had 
all, saving one old follower, fallen by death, when his secret, but 
too well kept, had nearly occasioned my cuiting oif, m a Scottish 
adventurer, one of tlie noblest liopis of Enroiic. — Why did y^u 
not mention your rank, noble Huntingdon, when endangered by 
luy hasty and passionate simtencc 1 — Vti s it tliat you tliought 
Richard capable of abusing the advantage I possessed over tlie 
hqjr of a King whom 1 ha\o so often found hostile 1” 

“ I did you not that injustice, royal Richard,” answered the 
Earl of Hinitiiigdou ; “ but my pnde brooked not that I should 
avow myself Pnneo of Scotland in order to save my life, endan- 
gered for default of loyalty. Aud, moreover, I had made my vow 
to preserve my rank unknown till the Crusade should be accom- 
plished ; nor did I mention it save in articulo iMortif, aud under 
the seal of confession, to yonder reverend hermit.” 

“It was the knowledge of iliat secret, then, which made the 
good man so urgent witli me to recall my severe sentence 1” said 
Richard. “ Well did he say, that, bad ^is good knight fallen by 
ray mandate, I sliould have w ished tlie deed undone though it bad 
cost me a limb — A limb 1 — I should have wisliod it undone had 
it cost me my life — since the world would have said that Richard 
had abused the condition in which the heir of Scotland had placed 
himself, by his confidence in his generosity.” 
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chance tliis riddle was at length read I” said the Queen Beren- 
garia. 

“ Letters were brought to us from England/’ said the King, " in 
which we learnt, among other unpleasant news, that the King of 
Scotland had seized upon three of our nobles, when on a pilgrim- 
age to Saint Ninian, and alleged as a cainse, that his heir, being 
supposed to be fighting in ranks of the Teutonic Knights, 
against the heathen of Borussia, was, in fact, in our camp, and in 
our power ; and, tlicrefore, William proposed to hold these nobles* 
as hostages for his safety. This gave mo the first light on tiie 
real rank of the Knight of the Leopard, and my suspicions were 
confirmed by Do Vaux, who, on fats return from Askalon, brought 
back with him tho Earl of Huntingdon’s sole attendant, a tliick- 
Bculled slave, who had gone thirty miles to unfold to De Vaux a 
secret he should have told to me.” 

" Old Strauchan must be excused,” said tho Lord of Gilsland. 

" He knew from experience that my heart is somewhat softer than 
if I wrote myself Plantagcnet.” 

“Thy heart soft 1 thou commodity of old iron — and Cumber- 
land flint, that thou art !” exclaimed the King. — “ It is we Plan- 
tagenets who boast soft and feeling hearts, Edith,” turning to his 
cousin, with an expression which called the blood into her dieclc 
— “Give mo thy hand, my fair cousin, and. Prince of Scotland, 
thine.” 

“ Forbear, my lord,” said Eddtli, hanging back, and endeavour^ 
ing to hide her confusion, under an attempt to rally her royal 
kinsman’s credulity. “ Remember you not that my hand was to 
be the signal of converting to the Christian faith tlie Saracen and 
Arab, Saladm and all his turhaned host !” 

“ Ay, but the wind of prophecy hath chopped about, and sits 
now in anotlier corner,” replied Richard. 

“ Mock not, lest your bonds be made strong,” said tlie Hermit, 
stepping forward. “ The heavenly host write nothing but truth 
in tlicir brilliant records — it is man’s 6} os which aie too weak to 
read their characters aright Know, that when Saladin and 
Kennedi of Scotland slept in my grotto, 1 read in the stars, tliat 
there rested under my roof a prince, the natural foe of Richwd, 
with whom the fate of Edith Flantagenet was to be united. Could 
I doubt that this must be the Soldan, whose rank was well known 
to me, as he often visited my cell to converse on the revolutions 
of the heavenly bodies! — Again, the lights of the firmament 
proclaimed that this Prince, tho husband of Edith Plantagene^ 
should be a Christian ; and T, — weak and wild interpreter 1 — 
argued thence tho conversion of the noble Salarlin, whose good 
qualities seemed often to incline him towards the better faith. 
The sense of my weakness hath humbled me to the dust, but in 
the dust I have found comfort ! I have not read aright ^e &te 
of others— who can assure me but that I may have miWcnlated 
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iniue own 1 God will not have us break into his council-honsc 
f>r spy oat his hidden masteries. We most w'ait his time with 
watching and prayer — with fear and witli hope. I came hither 
the stem seer — the proud prophet — skilled, as I thought, to 
instruct princes, and gifted even with supernatural powei's, but 
burdened with a weight which 1 deemed no shoulders but mine 
could have borne. But my bands have been broken? 1 go 
hence humble in mine ignorance, penitent — and not hopeless.” 

With these words he withdrew from the assembly ; and it is 
recorded, that, from that period, his frenzy fits seldom occurred, 
and 1 is penances were of a mil der character, and accompanied 
witli berter hopes of the future. So much is tliere of self-opinion, 
even in 'usonity, that the conviction of his having entertained and 
expressei an unfounded prediction with so much vehemence, 
seemed to operate like loss of blood on the human frame, to modify 
.ind lower the fever of the brain. 

It is needless to follow into farther particulars tlic conferences 
at the royal tent, or to inquire whether David, Karl of Hunting- 
don, was as mute in the presence of Edith Plantagciiet, as when 
he was bound to act under the character of an obscure and name- 
less adventurer. It may be well believed tliat he tliere expressed, 
witli suitable earnestness, the passion to which ho had so often 
before found it difiicult to give words. 

The hour of noon now approached, and Saladiu waited to re- 
ceive tliQ Princes of Oliristcndom in a tent, which, but for its 
large size, differed little from tliat of tlie ordinary shelter of the 
common Curdroan, or Arab ; yet, beneath its ample and sable 
covering, was prepared a banquet after the most gorgeous fashion 
of 'the East, extended upon carpets of the richest stutfs, with 
cusliions laid for the guests. But wo cannot stop to describe the 
cloth of gold and silver — the suficrb embroidery in Araborque 
— the shawls of Casclimere — and the muslins of India, winch 
were here unfolded in all their splendour ; far less to tell the 
different sweetmeats, ragouts edged witi rice coloured in various 
manners, with all tlie other niceties of Eastern cookery. Lambs 
'roasted whole, and game and poultry dressed in pilaus, were piled 
in vessels of gold, and silver, and porcelain, and intermixed with 
large mazers of sherbet, cooled in snow and ice from the caverns 
of 'Mount Lebanon. A magnifirent pile of cushions at the head 
of the banquet, seemed prepared for the master of tliu feast, and 
such dignitaries as he might call to share that place of distinction, 
while the roof of the tent ii} all quarters, but over this seat 
of eminence in particular, waved many a banner and ffenuon, the 
trophies of battles won, and kingdoms ovortlirowu. But amongst 
and above them all, a long lance displayed a shroud, the banner 
of Death, with this impressive inscription — Saladin, King of 
Kings— Saladin, Victor of Victors — Saladin must die.” 
Amid these preparations, the slaves who had arranged the re- 
irediments stood with drooped heads and folded anus, mute and 
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motionless as monumental statuary, or as automata, which waited 
the touch of the artist to put them in motion. 

Expecting die approach of his princely guests, the Soldan, im- 
bued, as most were, witli the superstitions of his time, paused over 
a horoscope and corresponding scroll, which had been sent to him 
by tlio Hermit of Eiigaddi wlien he departed from tlio camp. 

"Strange and mysterious science,” he muttered to himself, 
" which, pretendiug to draw the curtain of futurity, misleads 
those whom it seciiis to guide, and darkens the scene which it 
pretends to illuminate ! Who would not have said that 1 was 
that enemy most dangerous to Hichard, whose enmity was to be 
ended by marriage with his hiuswomaul Yet it now appears 
that a union betuixt this gallant Earl and tlie lady will bring 
about friendship betwixt Richard and Scotland, an enemy more 
dangerous than 1, os a wild-cat in a chaiiibcr is UkOre to be 
dreaded than a lion in a distant desert. — Hut then,’' he contiimed 
to mutter to himself, “ Uie combination intimates, tliat tliis hus- 
band was to be Christian. — Christian!” he repeated, after a 
pause, — " That gave the insane fanatic staj’-ga/er hopes that I 
might renonnee my faith ! but me, the faithful follower of our 
Praphet — me it should have undeceived. J.ic there, mysterious 
scroll,” he added, thrusting it under the pile of ciishions ; " strange 
arc thy budeinents and fatal, since, even when true in theinsclveH, 
they work upon those who attempt to decipher tlieir meaning, all 
the effects ot falsehood. — How now, wliat means this intriibion !’* 

He spoke to the dwarf Ncotabauus, who rushed into the tent 
fearfully agitated, with each sti-ange and ilisproportioned feature 
w'ronched by horror into still more extravagant ugliness, — his 
mouth ojfcn, his eyes staring, his hands, with tlicir slirivelled and 
deformed fingers, widely expanded. 

" What now,” said the Soldan, sternly. 

“ Accipe hitc /” groaned out the dwarf. 

" lla ! say’st thou !” answered Saladin. 

" Accipe hoc J” replied the panic-struck creature, unconscious, 
perhaps, that he repeated the same words as before*. 

" Hcucc, I am in no vein for foolery,” said the Emperor. 

Nor am 1 farther fool,” said tlie dwarf ** tlian to mako my 
folly help out my wits to earn my brea<l, poor helpless wretch ! 
— Hear, hear me, great Soldan !” 

" Nay, if thou hast actual wrong to complain of,” said Saladin, 
"fool or wise, thou art entitled to the ear of a King. — Retire 
hither with me ;” and he led him into the inner tent. 

Whatever tlicir conference related to, it was soon broken off by 
the fanfare of the trumpets, announcing the ari'ival of the various 
Christian princes, whom Saladin welcomed to Inn tent with a 
royal courtesy w’cll becoming their rank and ins own ; but chiefly 
he saluted the young Earl of Huntingdon, and geiieruiisly cun- 
gntulated liim upon prospects, which seemed to have interfered 
with and overclouded those wUch he bad himself entertained. 
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" But think not,” said tho Soldan, " thou noble youth, that the 
Prince of Scotland is mora welcome to Saladiii, than was Kenneth 
to the solitary Ilderim when tlicy met in the desert, or the dis- 
tressed Ethiop to the Hakiiu Adonbcck. A brave and ^nerous 
disposition like thine hath a value independent of condition and 
birth, as the cool draught which T here proffer tliee, is as delicious 
from an earthen vessel as from a goblet of gold. 

The Earl of Huntingdon made a suitable reply, gratefully 
acknowledging the various imjiortunt services he had received 
from the generous Soldan ; but when he had pledged Saladiu in 
the bowl of sherbet, which the Soldan had proffered to him, ho 
could not help remarking with a smile, "The bravo cavalier, 
Ilderim, <new not of tlie formation pf ice, but tlio munificent 
Soldan cools his sherbet with snow.” 

"Wouldst thou have an Arab or a Curdman as wise as a 
Hakim 1” said the Soldan. " He who does on a disguise must 
make the sentiments of his heart and the leaimiiig of his head 
accord with the dress which he assumes. T desired to see how a 
bravo and single-hearted cavalier of Frangistan would conduct 
himself in debate with such a chief as I then seemed ; and I 
questioned the trutli of a well-known fact, to know by what argu- 
ments thou wouldst support thy assertion.” 

While they were speaking, tlte Archduke of Austria, who stood 
a little apar4 was struck with the mention of iced sherbet, and 
took with pleasure and some bluutucss the deep goblet, as the 
Earl of Huntingdon was about to replace it. 

" Most delicious !” he exclaimed, after a deep draught, which 
the heat of the weather, and tlie feverishness following tlie de- 
bauch of the preceding day, had ivindercd doubly acceptible. He 
sighed as he handed the cup to the Grand Muster of the Templars. 
Saladiu made a sign to the dwarf, who advanced and pronounced, 
with a harsh voice, the words, Accipe hoc / The Templar started, 
like a steed who sees a lion under a tiu ’i, beside tlie pathway ; 
yet instantly recovered, and to hide, perliaps, his confusion, raised 
the goblet to his lips — but those lips never touched that goblet’s 
rim. The sabre of Saladm left its sheath as lightning leaves the 
cloud. It was waved in tlie air, — and the head of tlie Grand 
Master rolled to the extremity of the tent, while the trunk re- 
mained for a second standing, with the goblet still clenched in its 
grasp, tlien fell, the liquor mingling witli the blood tiiat spurted 
from its veins.* 

Thei'e was a general exclamation of treason, and Austria, 
nearest to whom Saladiu stood with the bloody salm in his hand, 
started back as if appreheusivu tliat his turn was to come next. 
Bichard and others laid hand on tiieir swords. 

" Fear nothing, noble Austria,” said Saladin, as composedly aa 
if nothing had happened, " nor you, royal England, be wroth at 
what you have seen. Not for his manifold treasons; — not for 
* See Note £. Death efthe Orand Ma^r o/the Tmplart. 
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tlie attempt which, as may be vouched by lus own squire, ho in- 
stigated against King Richard’s life ; — not tliat he pursued tlie 
Prince of Scotland and myself in the desert, reducing us to save 
our lives by tlic speed of our horses ; — not that ho had stirred 
up the Maimiitcs to attack us upon diis very occasion, had I not 
brought up unexpectedly so many Arabs as rendered the scheme 
abortive ; — not for any or all of theso crimes does he now lie 
tlicre, although each wero deserving such a doom ; — but because, 
scarce ludf an hour ore he polluted our presence, as tlie simoom 
empoisons the atmosphere, he poniarded his comrade and accom- 
plice, Coiirade of Alontserrat, lest he should coufess the infamous 
plots in which they had boUi been engaged.” 

** How 1 Conrade murdered 1 — And by the Grand Master, his 
sponsor and most intimate friend !” exclaimed Richard. ^ Noble 
Soldan, 1 would not doubt thee — yet this must bo proved — 
otlicrwiso ” 

“ There stands the evidence,” said Saiadin, pointing to the 
terrified duarf. “ Allah, who sends the firc-fiy to illuminate tho 
night-season, can discover secret crimes by the most contemptible 
means.” 

The Soldan proceeded to tell the dwarf’s story, which amounted 
to this. — In his foolish curiosity, or, as he partly confessed, with 
some thoughts of pilfering, Nectabauus had strayed into the tent 
of Conrade, which ha<l been deserted by his attendants, some of 
whom liad left tho encampment to carry the news of his defeat to 
liis brotlicr, and others wero availing themselves of the means 
which Saiadin had supplied for revelling. The wounded man 
slept under the influence of Saladin’s wonderful talisman, so that 
the dwai'faliad opportunity to pry about at pleasure, until he was 
Iriglitened into concealment by the sound of a heavy step. He 
skulked behind a curtain, yet could see the motions, and hear tiie 
words of the Giand Master, who entered, and carefully secured 
the covering of the pavilion l^hind him. His victim started from 
sleep, and it would appear that he instantly inspected the purpose 
of lus old associate, for it w'as in a tone of ^arm that he demanded 
wherefore he disturbed him ! 

" I come to confess and absolve tliee,” answered the Grand 
Master. 

Of tiieir farther speech the terrified dwarf remembered little, 
save tliat Conrade implored the Grand Master not to break a 
wounded reed, and that the Templar sti-uck liim to the heart with 
a Turkish dagger, with the words Aecipe hoc — viords which long 
afterwai’ds haunted the terrified imagination of the concealed 
witness. 

" I verified the tale,” said Saiadin, " by causing tlio bndv to be 
e.xamined ; and I made this unhappy being, whom Allah hath 
made tlie discoverer of tlie crime, repeat in your own presence 
words which tlie murderer spoke : aud you yourselves saw die 
effect which they produced upon bis couscience !” 
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The Soldan paused^ and the King of England broke silence : — 
If this be true, as I doubt not, we have witnessed a great act 
of justice, though it bore a different aspect. Hut wherefore in 
this presence ? wherefore witli thine own band ?” 

“ 1 had designed otherwise,” said Saladin ; “ but had I not 
hastened his doom, it had been altogether averted, since, if 1 
had permitted him to taste of my cup, as he was about to 
do, how could 1, witliout inclining the br.iiid of inhospitalit^, 
have done him to death as he deserved ? Had ho murdered my 
father, and afterwards partaken of my food and my bowl, not a 
hair (>f his head could have been injured by roe. Hut enough 
of iniii — let his carcass aud bis memory be removed from 
among' l us.” 

The body w'us (tarried away, and (be marks of the slaughter 
obliterated or concealed with such ready dexterity, as shewed that 
tlie case was not altogether so uncommon as to paralyse tlic assis< 
tants and officers of Saladiii’s household. 

Hilt the Christian princes felt that the scene which they had 
beheld weighed heavily on their spirits, and although, at the cour- 
teous invitation of the Soldan, they assumed their scats at Die 
banquet, ^et it was with the silence of doubt and amazement. 
The spirits of Richard alone sunnouiited all cause fur suspicion or 
embarrassment. Yet lie, too, seemed to ruminate on some pro- 
pixsitioi), as if he woi'o desirous of making it in tho most insinu- 
ating aud acceptable manner wliicli was possible. At length be 
drank off a kvrge bowl of wine, aud, addres'jiug the Soldan, desired 
to know whether it was not true that he bad honoured the Earl 
of Huntingdon with a personal encounter. 

Saladin answered with a smile, that he had proved diis horse 
and his weapons with the heir of Scotland, .is cavaliers ai’c wout 
to do with each other when th.y meet in the desert- - and mo- 
destly added, tliat tliongh tho combat was not ontirt.‘ly d«}ci'.ive, he 
had not, on his part, much reason tii ride hini''elf on tho event. 
The Sent, on the other band, disclaimed the atti'ibuted superiority, 
and wislicd to assign it to the Soldan. 

“Enough of honour thou Juist had ir. tlio encounter,” sabl 
RicliarJ, “ and 1 envy thee moi'e for tliat, than for the smiles 
of Edith Plantagenet, though one of them might reward a bloody 
day’s work. — But wdiat sny you, noble princes ; is it lUting (hat 
such a royal ring of I'hivalry sliould break up without something 
being done for fiitupi tunes to speak of 1 What is tlie ove^irow 
and death of a traitor, to such a fair garland of honour as is here 
assembled, and which ought not to part without witnessing some- 
thing more worthy of their regard ? How say you, princely Sol- 
dan — What if we two should now, and before this fair company, 
decide the long-contended question for this land of Palestine, and 
end at once these tedious wars t Yonder are the lists ready, nor 
can Paynimrie ever hope a better cliampiou than thou. T, unless 
worthier offers, will lay down my gauntlet in behalf of Christen- 
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dom, and, in all love and honour, we will do mortal battle for the 
posspssion of Jerusalem.” 

Tliorc was a deep ]iausr for the Soldan’s answer. Uis clioek 
and brow coloured higbly, audit was tlie opinion of many preoent, 
that he hesitated whether ho should accept the challenge. At 
length he said, " Fighting for the Holy City against those whom 
wc regard as idolatei's, and worshippers of stocks and stones, and 
graven images, I might confide iliat Allali would strengthen my 
arm ; or if I fell beneath the sword of the Mclech llic, 1 could 
not pass to Paradise by a more glorious death. Put Allah has 
already given Jerusalem to the true believers, and it were a 
tempting the God of the Prophet to peril, upon my own personal 
strength and skill, that which 1 hold securely by the superiority 
of my forces.” 

" if not for Jerusalem, tlicn,” said Pichard, in tlio tone of ono 
who would entreat a favour of an intimate friend, “yet, for the 
love of honour, let us run at least tlirce courses with grinded 
lances *” 

“ Kven this,” said Saladin, half smiling at Coeur de Lion’s affec* 
tionatc earnestness for the combat, “ even this may 1 not law- 
fully do. The master places the shepherd over the flock, not for 
the shepherd's own sake, hut for the sake of the sheep. Had I 
a son to hold the sceptre when T fell, I might have had the 
liberty, as I have the will to brave this bold encounter ; but your 
own Scripture sayeth, that when tlio herdsmen is smitten, the 
sheep arc scattered.” 

“ Thou hast had all the fortune,” said Richard, turning to tlio 
Earl of Huntingdon with a sigh. “ 1 would have given tlio best 
year in my life for that one half hour beside the Diamond of the 
Desert !” 

The chivalrous extravagance of Richard awakened the spirits 
of the assembly, and when at length tliey arose to depart, SaJadin 
advanced and took Cosur de Lion by the hand. 

“ Noble King of England,” ho said, “ we now part^ never to 
meet apin. That your league is dissolved, no more to be 
reunited, and that your native forces are far too few to enable 
you to prosecute your enterprise, is as w ell known to me as to 
yourself. I may not yield you up tiiat Jerusalem which you so 
much desire to hold. It is to us, as to you, a Holy City. But 
whatever other terms Richard demands of Saladin, shall he aa 
willingly yielded as yonder fountain yields its waters. Ay, and 
tlie same should be as frankly afforded by Saladin, if Richard 
stood in the desert with but two archers in his train I” 


The next day saw Richard’s return to his own camp, and in a 
short space afterwards, the young Earl of Huntingdon was 
espous^ by Edith Plontagenec. The Soldan sen^ as a nuptial 
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present on this occasion, tlic celebrated Talisman ; but though 
many cures were wrought by menus of it in Europe, none 
equalled in success and celebrity those which the Soldau 
achieved. It is still in existence, having been bequeathed by the 
Earl of Huntingdon to a brave knight of Scotland, Sir Simon of 
tlie Lee, in whose ancient and highly honoured family it is still 
pi'eserved; and although charmed stones have been dismissed 
from the modern Pharmacopoeia, its virtues are still applied to 
for stopping blood, and in cases of canine madness. 

Onr story closes here, us the terms on which Bichard relin- 
quished his conquests are to be found in every history of the 
period. 


END OP TUB TALISMAN. 
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Notfl A, p. 4a Ahrimaw. 

The worthy nnd Iramecl clen^umn, by whom tins species of hymn has been 
translated, desires, that, for ft'ur of inisroncoption, ve should warn the reader ti> 
recollect, that it Is coiiinosed by a heathen, to whom the real causes ot moral 
nnd physical evil are iinhnuwn, and who views their predominance in the system 
of the universe, ns nil must view that appallinj; fact, who have not the benellc 
of the Chribtinn Iteveliition. On our own p.irt, we beet to add, that we undcr- 
etand the stjle of the translator Is more imniplimstic than cdii be approved by 
those who are acquainted with the smmilarly curious original. The translator 
SGcmntoliavedeepaiiedof rendering into EiigliHli verso the flights of Onental 
poetry ; and, possibly, like many learned and ingenious men, finding it iinpos' 
able to discover the sciiso of the original, he may have tacitly substituted his 


Note D, p 71- Sir ThohIb Molton of GilblaVd. 

Tfe was a historical hero, faithfully attached, as is here expresred, to King 
Kichard, and Is noticed with distinction in the romance mentioned In the Tiitro- 
duction. At the beginning of the romance, mention is made of a touniament. 
In which the king retnnis three times with a fresh suit of armour, which acted 
as a dugulse; and at each anpeoRincc, some knight of great prowess had a 
sliarp encounter with linn, when Uiciiard returned tlio second time, the fol. 
lowing Is Mr Ellis's nccoiint of his proceedings — Tfe now mounted a buy 
liotee, assumed a suit of armour painted red, and a helmet, the crest of wliicli 
was a red hound, with a long tail which reiiched to the earth ; nn emblem In- 
tended to convey liis indignation against the heiitlicn hounds who defiled tlic 
Holy Land, and nls detemiination to attempt their destruction. Having sufli- 
clently slgnuliicd himself in his new disguise, he rode into the ranks for the 
purpose of selecting a more formidable adversary ; and, delivering his spear to 
his squire, took Ins mace, and assaulted Sir Thomas de Miilton, a knight whose 
prowess was deservedly held in the highest estimation. Sir Thomas, apparently 
not at all disordered by a blow which would have foiled a common adversary, 
calmly advised him to go and amuse himself elsewhere ; but Itlchard, liavbig 
aimed at him a second and more violent stroke, by winch Ins helmet was nearly 
crushed, lie returned it with such vigour that the King lost his sllimps, and re- 
covering himself with some difficulty, rode off with oil speed into the forest.” — 
Eij.is’b Specimens, pp. I!f3, 194. 

NoteC, p. 103. AaaizB OF JaRUSALKai. 

The Asslsses do fTenisalcm wore the digest of feudal law, composed by Godfrey 
of Boulogne, for the government of the Latin kingdom of Palestine, .wlien 
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reconquered from the Samcena. " It wu composed with advice of the patrianh 
and barons, the cleisy and laity, and is,” says the historian Gibbon, a pre- 
cious monument of feudatory Jurisprudenee, founded upon those principle of 
freedom which were essentml to the system.” 

Note D, p. 144. Faia and Falbb. 

Such wero the terms in wliich the English used to speak of their poor northern 
neighbours, forgetting that their own encroachments upon the independence of 
Scotland obliged the weaker nation to defend themselves by policy as well as 
force. The disgrace must ho divided between Edwanl I. and III., who enforced 
their domination over a free country, and the Scots, who wero compelled to take 
compulsory oaths, witliout any purpose of keeping them. 

> 1 tc E, p. S6& Dbath of thx Qband Mabtxr of thk Tjempiars. 

The ii.'inner of tiio death of the supposed Grand Master of tho Tempbrs, was 
taken frr.iii the real tragedy enacted by &1adin, upon the person of Arnold or 
Hcginald de Chatilloii. Tliis person, a soldier of fortune, had seized a casilo on 
the verge of tlie desert, from licence he mode plundenng excursions, and insulted 
and abused tho pilgrims wiio were on their Journey to Mecca. It was chiefly on 
his account that Snladin declared war against Guy do Lusignnn, the last Latin 
King of the IToly Land, 'llie Christian monarch was defeated by Saladin with 
tlic loss of thirty thousand men, and having been made prisoner, with ChntUlon 
and others, was conducted before the Soldan. Tho victor presented to his cx- 
haiutcd captive a cup of sherbet, cooled in snow. Lusignnn having drank, was 
about to hand tlie cup to Cliatillon wlien the bultan interfered. “ Tour person,” 
he said, ” uiy royal prisoner. Is sacred, but the cup of Paladin must not be 
profaned by a blaspiiemous robber and ruffian.” So saying, he slev/ tlie captive 
knight by a blow of his scimitar. bee GinaoN'a Hittory. 


END OF THE NOTES TO "in TALISMAN. 
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iBi CTroftangr]) utlrsHurrs anotfjrt Calr. 

Toffctlier both on tlie high InwnR appear’d. 

(J]i(]er the opening eyelids ut the iiioni 
riicy drove atii'ld. 

Ehyv on Lf/ctda*. 

1 iiAVt: Boinctimes wondered Avliy all the favourite ocenpatione 
aud paatiinea of inaiikind ^o to Uic diotiirbaiiec of that happy 
state of tranquillity, that Otiiua, as 1 lorace terms it, which he 
say.s is the object of all men’s pi’a^crs, whether prei'eri-ed from 
sea or LiiiJ ; and that the undisturbed repose, of which we are so 
tenacious, hen duty or necessity compels us to abandon it, is 
precisely what we long to e.\chaiigo for a state of excitation, as 
soon as we may prolong it at our own pleasure. Briefly, you have 
only to say to a man, “ rcinaia at rest,” and you instantly inspire 
the love of labour. The sportsman tods liko his gamekeeper, the 
master of the pack takes as severe exercise as his whipper-iii, 
the statesman or politician drudges inoi’e tJiaii tlic pnilcssional 
lawyer ; and to come to my own case, tlio volunteer author sub- 
jccU) himself to the risk of painful criticism, aud the assured 
certainty of mental and manual labour, just as completely as his 
needy brother, whose necessities compel him to assume tlic pen. 

These reflections have been suggested by an aiinuneiatioii on 
the part of Janet, that tlie little Gillie-whitefoot was come from 
the priiiting-oflice.” 

“ Gillie-blackfoot you should call hiui, Janet,” was my response, 
“ for he is lieitlier more nor less than an imp of the devil, como 
to torment me fur fo? so the printers cull a supply of 
manuscript for tlie pi’ess.” 
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“ Now, Cot forgie your honour,” said Janet ; “ for it is no like 
your ainsell to give such names to a faithcriess bairn.” * 

" 1 have got notliing else to give him, Janet — lie must wait a 
little.” 

“Then I have got some breakfast to .give tlic bit gillie,” said 
Janet ; “ and he can wait by the fireside in the kitchen, till your 
honour ’s ready ; and cood enough for the like of him, if he was to 
wait your honour’s pleasure all day.” 

“ But, Janet,” said I to my little active superintendent, on her 
retarn to the parlour, after having m.ado her hospitable arrango- 
men.s, “ I begin to find tliis writing our Chronicles is rather 
inori' ‘Jrcsome than 1 expected, for here comes this little fellow 
to obk for manuscript - that is, for something to print — and T 
have got none to give him.” 

“ Your honour can be at nac loss; 1 have seen you write fast 
and fast enough ; and for subjects, you have the whole Highlands 
to write about, and I am sure you know a hundred tales better 
than that about Ilamish MacTavish, for it was but about a young 
cateran and an auld carliiic, when all ’s done ; and if they had 
burned the ruclas queen for a witch, 1 am thinking, may be, they 
would not have tyned their coals — aud her to gar her neer-do- 
wecl son shoot a gentleman Caniei'on ! 1 uni third cousin to the 

Camerons mysell — my blood warms to them — And if you want 
to write about deserters, [ am sure there were deserters enough 
on the top of Arthur’s Scat, when the MacRaas broke out, aud 
on that woful day beside Leith Pier — Ohonari !” — 

Here Janet begun to weep, and to wipe her eyes with her 
apron. For my part, the idea f wanted was supplied, but I hesi* 
tated to make use of it. Topics, like times, arc apt to become 
common ]}y frequent use. it is only an ass like Justice tdiallow, 
who would pitch upon the ovtr -sen t died tunes, which the carmen 
whistled, and try to pass them off as his fancies and his good- 
nights. Now, the Hi.jh]ands, tliougli formerly a rich mine for 
original matter, arc, as my friend Mrs Dethune Baliol warned 
me, in some degree worn out by the incessant labour of modern 
romvncers and novelists, who, finding in tliosc remote regions 
primitive habits and maimers, havo vainly imagined diat the 
public can never tire of them ; and so kilted Highlanders are to 
be found as frequently, and nearly of as genuine descent, on the 
slielves of a circulaLing library, as at a Caledonian ball. Much 
might have been made at an earlier time out of the history of a 
Highland regiment, and the singular revolution of ideas which 
must have taken place in the minds of tliose who composed it, 
when exchanging their native bills for die battle fields of die 
Continent, and their simple, and sometimes indolent domestic 
habits, for the regular exertions demanded by modern discipline. 
But the market is forestalled. There is Mrs Grant of Laggan, 
has drawn the manners, custoxns, and superstitions of the mouii- 
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tains in their natural unsophisticated state;* and my friend, 
General Stewart of Gartli,t in giving die real history of the 
Highland regiments, has rendered any attempt to till up the 
sketch widi fancy-colouring exd^mcly rash and precarious. Yet 
I, too, have still a lingering fancy to add a stone to the calm ; and 
without calling in imagination to aid the impressions of juvenile 
recollection, 1 may just attempt to embody one or two scenes 
illustrative of the Highland character, and which belong peculiarly 
to the Cluroiiicles of the Cauongatc, to the graylieaded eld of whom 
they are as familiar as to Chrystal Croftaugry. Y'et I will not 
go back to the days of clanship and claymores. Have at yt>u, 
gentle reader, widi a talc of Two Drovers. An oyster may be 
crossed in love, says the gentle Tilburina — and a drover may 
be touched on a point of honour, says the Chronicler of tiio 
Canongato. 

« liCtten fWim tlic Moiinlnini, 3 vaIr. — Essays on the Superstitions of the 
Hlffhinndcrs — The and other EoeiiiN, Kc. • 

f llie gallant and amiable author of the History of the Highland Regiments, 
in whose giurious services his own share had been great, went out Governor of 
8t Lucia in 183(1, and died in that island on the IHth of Het'cinbcr, 1839,— no 
man more regretted, or pcrhaiis by a wider cirtlu of friends and acqunuitance. 
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TWO DROVERS. 


CHAPTER I. 

It whs the day after Doune Fair when my story commences. 
It had been a brisk market ; several dealera had attended from 
the northern and midland counties in England, and English 
money had flown so merrily about as to gladden the hearts of 
tho Highland farmers. Many large droves were about to sot off 
for England, under tho protection of their owners, or of tho 
topsmen whom they employed in the tedious, laborious, and 
responsible office of driving the cattle for many hundred miles, 
from the market whore they had been purchased, to the fields or 
farra^yards where they were to be fattened for the shambles. 

The Highlanders, in particnlar, are masters of this difficult 
trade of driving, which seems to suit them as well as the trade 
of war. It aflbrds exorcise for ail their habits of patient endur- 
ance and active exertion. They are n'quii'ed to know perfectly 
tlie drove-roads, which lie over the wildest tracts of the country, 
and to avoid as much as possible the highways, which distress 
the feet of the bullocks, and tlie tuimpikes, which annoy the 
spirit of the drover ; whereas, on tlie broad green or gray track, 
which leads across the pathless moor, the hol'd not only move at 
ease and without taxation, but, if they mind their business, may 
pick up a mouthful of food by the way. At night, the drovers 
usually sleep along with their cattle, let the weather be what it 
will ; and many of these hardy men do not once rest under a roof 
during a journey on foot from Lochaber to Lincolnshire. They * 
are paid very highly, for the trust reirased is of tlie last importance, 
as it depends on their prudence, vigilance, and honesty, whether 
the catde reach the final market in good order, and aflbrd a pro- 
fit to the grazier. But as they maintain tlieinsclves at their own 
expense, they are especially economical in tliat particular. At 
the period we speak of, a Highland drover was victualled for his 
long and toilsome journey widi a few handfulls of oatmeal, and 
two or three onions, renewed from time to time, and a ram’a 
horn filled with whisky, whkih he used regularly, but sparingly, 
eveiy night and morning. His dirk, or sJfcsns-dAa, («. e. blimk- 
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knife,) so worn as to be concealed beneath the ami, or hy the 
folds of the plaid, was his only weapon, excepting the cudgel 
with which he directed the movements of tlie cattle. A High- 
lander was never so happy as on these occasions. There was a 
variety in the whole journey, which exercised the Celt's natural 
curiosity and love of motion ; thciH) were tlie constant change of 
place and scene, the petty advuutures incidental to the traffic, 
and tlie intercourse with tlie various farmers, graxiers, and 
traders, intermingled with occasional merry-^inakiiigs, not the 
less acceptable to Donald that they were void of expense ; — 
and tliere was tlie consciousness of superior skill ; for the High- 
lander, a child amongst flocks, is a prince amongst herds, and 
his natural habits induce him to disdain the shepherd's slothful 
life, t i that he feels himself nowhere more at home tlian when 
following a gallant drove of his country cattle in tlie character of 
their guardian. 

Of the number who left Doune in the morning, and with 
the purpose we described, not a Glunamie of them all cocked his 
bonnet more briskly, or gartered his tartan hose under knee 
over a pair of more proinisiiig tpio^s (legs,) than did Robin Oig 
M‘Combich, called familiarly Robin Oig, tnat is Young, or the 
Lesser, Robin. Though small of stature, as the epithet Oig 
implies, and not very strongly limbed, he was as light and alert 
as one ^ the deer of his mountains. He had an elasticity of step, 
which, in the course of a long march, made many a stout fellow 
envy him ; and the manner in which he busked his plaid and ad- 

S sted his bonnet, argued a consciousness that so smart a John 
ighlaudman as himself would not pass unnoticed among the 
Lowland lasses. The ruddy cheek, red lips, and white teeth, 
set off a countenance, which had gained by exposure to tlie 
weather a healthful and hardy rather than a ragged hue. If 
Robin Oig did not laugh, or t‘U smile frequently, as indeed is not 
the practice among his countrymen, his bright eyes usually 
gleamed from under his bonnet wit* an expression of cheerful- 
ness ready to bo turiuid into mirth. 

The departure of Rubin Oig was an incident in the little town, 
in and near which he had many friends, male and female. He 
was a topping person in his way, transacted considerable business 
^ on his own behalf, and was intrusted by the best fanners in the 
Highlands, in preference to any other drover in tliat district. He 
might have increased his business to any extent had he conde- 
scended to manage it by deputy ; but except a lad or two, sister’s 
sons of his own, Robin rejected the idea of asustanco, conscious, 
perhaps^ how much his n>putation depended ujmn his attending 
in person to the practical discharge of his duty in every instance. 
He remained, therefore, contented with the highest premium 

S 'veq to persons of his description, and comforted himself witli 
e hbpea that a few journeys to England might enable him to 
conduct bnriness onjms own account, in a manner becoimng his 
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birth. Fur Robiu Oig’s fatliur, Lachlan M'Combich, (or son of 
my friendf hia actual clan-surname being Al'Cragor,) hud been so 
cdled by the celebrated Rob Roy, bccauso of the particular friend- 
sliip which had subsisted between the graiidsire of Robin and tliat 
renowned catoran. Sonic people even say, that Rubin Oig de- 
rived his Christian name from one as miowned in the wilds of 
Lochlomond as ever was his iianiesako Rubin Hood, in the pre- 
cincts of merry Sherwood. Of such ancesti’y,” as James 
Bosw'ell says, ** who would not be proud ?’* Robiu Oig was proud 
accordingly ; but his frequent visits to England and to the Low- 
lands had given him tact enough to know that pretensions, which 
still gave him a little right to distinction in his own lonely g]«n, 
might be both obnoxious and ridiculous if preferred elsewhere. 
The pride of birth, therefore, was like the miser’s treasure, the 
seci'et subject of his contemplation, but never oxliibited to stean- 
gers as a subject of boasting. 

Many were the words of gratulation and good-luck which were 
bestowed on Robin Oig. The judges commeiuled his drove, 
especially Robin’s own property, which were the best of them. 
Some thrust out their suuff-miills for tlic parting pinch — others 
tendered the doeh-an-dorracht or jiarting cup. All cried — 
" Good-luck travel out with you and come home with you. — 
Give you luck in the Saxon market — brave notes in tlie fea^Acir- 
d/iu,” (black pocketbook,) “ and plenty of English gold in the 
i^iorma,” (pouch of goatskin.^ 

The bonny lasses made tlieir adieus more modestly, and more 
tliau one, it was said, would have given her best brooch to be 
certain that it was upon her that his eye last rested as he turned 
towards the road. t 

Robin Oig had just given the preliminary “ If oo-hoo I’* to ligge 
forward the loiterers of the drove, when there was a cry behind 
him. 

“ Stay Robin — bide a blink. Here is Janet of Tomahourich 
— auld Janet, your father’s sister.” 

" Plague on her, for an auld Highland witch and spaewife,” 
said a famier from the Curse of Stirling ; “ slie’ll cost some of 
her cantrips on the cattle.” 

" She caiina do that,’’ said anoUier sapient of the same profes- 
sion — ** Robin Oig is no tlic lad to leave any of them, witliout 
tying Saint Mungo’s knot on their tails, and tliat will put to her 
speM the best witch that ever flew over Dimayet upon a broom* 
stick.” 

It may not be indifferent to the reader to know, that the 
Highland cattle are peculiarly liable to be takeUf or infected, by 
sprils and witchcraft ; which judicious people guard against, by 
knitting knots of peculiar complexity on the tuft of hair whiim 
terminates tlie animal’s tail. 

_ But the old woman, who was the object of the farmer’s suspi- 
cion, seemed only busied about the drover, without paying any 
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attention to the drove. Robin, on the contray, appeared rather 
impatient of her presence. 

“ What auld-world fancy,’* he said, ** has brought you so early 
from the ingle-sidc this morning, Muhme 1 I am sure I bid you 
good-even, and had your God-speed, last night.” 

And left me more siller than the useless old woman will use 
till you come back again, bird pf my bosom,” said tlie sibyl. 
" But it is little I would care for the food that nourishes mo, or 
the fire that warms me, or for God’s blessed sun itself, if aught 
but weal should happen to the grandson of my father. So let 
me walk the demil round you, that you may go safe out into die 
foreign land, and come safe home.” 

R< .Sin Oig stopped, half embarrassed, half-laughing, and sign- 
ing ii> those near that he only complied with the old woman to 
soothe her humour. In the meantime, she traced around him, 
with wavering steps, the propitiation, which some have thought 
has been derived from the Druidical mythology. It consists, as 
is well known, in the person who makes the deat^ walking three 
times round the person who is the object of the ceremony, taking 
care to move according to the course of the sun. At once, 
however, she stopped short, and exclaimed, in a voice of alarm 
and horror, ’‘Grandson of my father, there is blood on your 
hand.” 

“ Hush, for God’s sake, aunt,” said Robin Oig ; “ vou will bring 
more trouble on yourself with this Taishataragh ” (second sight; 
” than you will be able to get out of for many a day.” 

The old woman only repeated, with a ghastly look, ” There is 
blood on your hand, and it is English blood. The blood of the 
Gael is richer and reddep. Let us see — let us ” 

Ere Robin Oig could prevent her, which, indeed, could only 
have been done by positive violence*, so hasty and peremptory 
were her proceedings, she had drawn from his sido the dirk which 
lodged in the folds of his plaid, and held it up, exclaiming, although 
the weapon gleamed clear and brig' i in tiie sun, “ Blood, blood 
— Saxon blood again. Robin Oig M’Combich, go not tins day to 
England !” 

“ Frutt trutt,” answered Robin Oig, “ that will never do 
neither — it would bo next thing to running the country. For 
shame, Muhme — give mo the dirk. You cannot lell by tho 
colour the difference betwixt the blood of a black bullock and 
a white one, and you speak of knowing Saxoii from Gaelic 
blood. All men bnve their blood from Adam, Muhme. Give 
me my skene-dhu, and let me go on my road. I should have 
been half way to Stirling brig by this time. — Give me my dirk, 
and let me go.” 

“ Never will I give it to you,” said the old woman — “ Never 
will 1 quit my hold on your plaid, unless you promise me not to 
wear that unhappy weapon.” 

The women around him urged him also, saying few of bis 
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aunt’s words fell to the ground; and as the Lowland &rniers 
continued to look moodily on tlie scene, Robin Oig determined to 
close it at any sacrifice. 

" Well, then,” sitid the young drover, giving the scabbard of 
the weapon to Hugh Morrison, ^ you Lowlanders care nothing 
for these freats. Keep my dirk for me. 1 cannot give it to you, 
because it was my father’s ; but your drove follows ours, and 1 
am content it should be in your keeping, not in mine. — Will this 
do, Mtthmc 1” 

“ It must,” said the old woman — “ that is, if the Lowlander is 
mad enough to carry the knife.” 

The strong westlandman laughed aloud. * 

** Goodwife,” said he, ** I am Hugh MoiTison from Glenae, 
come of the Manly Morrisons of auld langsync, that never took 
short weapon against a man m their lives. And neither needed 
tliey : They had thoir broadswords, aud 1 have this bit supple,” 
shewing a formidable cudgel — ** for dirking ower tlie board, f 
leave tliat to John Highlandman — Ye ncedna snort, none of you 
Highlanders, and you in especial, Robin. T ’ll keep the bit knife, 
if you arc feared fur the auld spaewife’s tale, aud give it back to 
you whenever you want it.” 

Robin was uot particularly pleased with some part of Hugh 
Morrison’s speech; but he had learned in his travels more 
patience than belonged to his Highland constitution originally, 
and he accepted the service of the descendant of the Manly 
Morrisons, without finding fault with the rather depreciating 
manner in which it was onei’cd. 

" If ho had not had his morning in his head, and been but a 
Dumfries-shirc hog into the boot, he would have spoken more like 
a gentleman. Rut you cannot liave more of a sow than a grumpli. 
It ’s shame my father’s knife sliould ever slasli a haggis for the 
like of him.” 

Tims saying, (hut saying it in Gaelic,) Robin drove on his 
cattle, aud waved farewell to all behind him. He was in the 
greater haste, because he expected to join at Falkirk a comrade 
and brother in profession, with wlium he proposed to travel in 
company. 

Robin Oig’s chosen friend was a young Englishman, Harry 
Wakefield by name, well known at every northern market, and 
in his way as much famed and honoured as our Highland driver 
of bullocks. He was nearly six feet high, gallantly formed to 
keep tlie rounds at Smitlifield, or maintain tJie ring at a wrestling 
match ; and although he might have been overmatched, perhaps, 
among the regular professors of the Fancy, yet, a») a yokel, or 
rustic, or a chance customer, he was able to give a bellyful to any 
amateur of the pugilistic art. Doncaster races saw him in his 
glory, betting liis guinea, and generally successfully ; nor was 
&ere a main fought in Yorkshire, the feeders being persons of 
celebrity, at which he was not to be seen, if business permitted. 
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But though a spraek lad, and fond of pleasure and its haunts, 
Harry Wakefield was steady, and not tho cautious Robin Oig 
M'Combich himself was raoi'e attentive to the main chance. His 
holydays were liolydays indeed ; but his da}8 of work were dedi- 
cated to steady and persevering labour. In countenance and 
temper, Wakefield was the model of old England’s meny ycomon, 
whoso clothynrd shafts, in so many hundred battles, asserted her 
superiority over the nations, and whose good sabros, in our own 
time, arc her cheapest and most assured defence. His mirth was 
readily excited ; for, strong in limb and constitution, and fortunate 
ilk eircumatences, he was disposed to be pleased with every thing 
abort him ; and such difficulties as he might occasionally encoun- 
ter, I- ‘‘re, to a man of his energy, ratlier matter of amusement than 
seriui'S annoyance. With all die merits of a sanguine temper, 
our young English drover was not without his defects. He was 
irascible, sometimes to die verge of being quarrelsome ; and 
perhaps not the less inclined to bring Ins disputes to a pugilistic 
decision, Ikocause he found few antagonists able to stand up to him 
in die boxing ring. 

It is difficult to say how Harry Wakefield and Robin Oig first 
became intimates ; but it is certain a close acquaintance hail 
taken place betwixt diem, although they had apparently few 
common subjects of convereation or of interest, so soon as their 
talk ceased to bo of bullocks. Robin Oig, indeed, spoke the 
English language rather imperfectly upon any other topics hut 
slots and kyloes, and Hairy Walcefield could never bring his 
broad Vorkshiro tongue to utter a single w'ord of Gaelic. It was 
in vain Robin spent a whole morning, during a walk over Minch 
Moor in attempting to teach his cuiiipanion to utter, with true 
pircision, tho shibboleth Llhv, which is tho Gaelic for a calf. 
From Traquair to Murder- eairii, the hill rung with the discor- 
daut attempts of the Saxon upon the iinmaiiagcable monosyllable, 
and the heartfelt laugh which followed every failure. They had, 
however, better modi » of awakening the echoes ; for Wakefield 
could sing many a ditty to the pmusc of Moll, Susan, and Cicely, 
and Robin Oig had a particular gift at whistling interminable 
pibrochs through all their involutions, and what was more agree- 
able to his companion’s southern ear, knew many of the uordiern 
airs, both lively and pathede, to which Wakefield learned to pipe 
a bass. Thus, though Robin could hardly have comprehended 
his companion’s stones about liorsc-raciiig, and cock-fighting, or 
fox-huiiting, and although his own legends of clan-fights and 
creagJUf varied with talk of Highland goblins and fairy folk, would 
have broil caviare to his companion, they contrived nevertheless 
to find a degree of pleasure in each other’s company, which had 
for three years back induced diem to join company and travel 
torother, when the direction of their journey permitted. Each, 
indeed, found his advantage in this companionship ; for where 
could the Englishman have found a guide dirougli the Western 
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Highlands like Robin Oig M'Combich 1 and ^^hen the/ were on 
what Harry called the right side of tlie Border, his patronage, 
which was extensive, and his purse, which was heavy, were at all 
times at the service of his Uighlatid fiieiul, and on many occa* 
siuiis his libemlity did him genuine ^eunian’s service. 


CHAPTER II. 

Were ever two such IovIiir friends!— 

How could they diintrrce ’ 

Oil tliiu it was, lie lotcil Inin denr, 

And tlioiiglit how to rcf]iiite Inm, 

And liii\it)g no friend left but he. 

He did rusulve to tiglit huii 

Duke upon Dukic. 

Tiik pair of friends had traversed with their usual cordiality 
the grassy wilds of LiddcsiLale, and crossed the opposite part of 
Cuinbeilaiid, eiiipliatioally called The Waste. In these solitary 
ivgions, tlic cattle under the charge of our drovers derived their 
subsistence chiclly by picking their food as they went along the 
drove-road, or suinctiiues by tho tempting opportunity of a start 
and overloup, or invasion of the iieigiibournig pasture, where an 
occasion presented itself. But now tho scene changed before 
them ; they were descc'iiding towards a fertile and enclosed 
country, where no such liberties could bo taken with impunity, or 
without a previous arrangement and bargain with the poss'issurb 
of the ground. This was inoro especially the case, as a great 
northern fair was upon the eve of taking place, where botli the 
Scotch and English drover expected to dispose of a part of their 
cattle, which it was desirable to produce in tlic market, rested 
and ill good order. Fields were tlicrcforc dilKcult to bo obtained, 
and only upon high terms. This necessity occasioned a tempo- 
rary separation betwixt the tw’o friends, who went to bargain, 
each as he could, for tho separate accommodation of his herd. 
Unhappily it chanced that both of tlicm, unknown to each other, 
thought of bargaining for the giound they wanted on the 
property of a country gentleman ot some fortune, whose estate 
lay id the neighbourhood. Tho English drover applied to tho 
bailiff on the property, who was known to him. It clianccd tliat 
the Cumbrian Squire, who had entertained some suspicions of 
his manager’s honesty, was taking occasional measures to 
ascertain how far they were well founded, and hod desired 
that any inquiries about his enclosures, with a view to occupy 
them for a temporary purpose, should be ri'ferrcd to himself. 
As, however, Mr Ireby had gone the day before upon a journey 
of some miles’ distance to tho northward, the bailiff chose to con- 
sider tho check upon his full powers as fur the time removed, and 
concluded that be should best consult his master’s interest, and 
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e ps liis own, in piaking an agreement with Harry Wakefield. 

while, ignorant of what his comrade was doing, Rubin Oig, 
on his side, chanced to be overtaken by a good-looking smart little 
man upon a pony, most knowingly hogged and cropped, as was 
then tlie fashion, the rider wearing tight leather breeches, and 
long-necked bright spurs. This cavalier asked one or two perti- 
nent questions about markets and the price of stock. So Robin, 
seeing him a well-judging civil gentleman, took the freedom to 
ask lum whether he could let him know if tliere was any grass- 
land to be let in that neighbourhood, for the temporary accom- 
modation of his drove, lie could not have put the question to 
more willing cars. The gentleman of the buckskin was tlio pro- 
prietoi , witli whose bailiff Harry Wakefield had dealt, or was in 
the act of dealing. 

Thou art in good luck, my canny Scot,” said Mr ireby, “ to 
have spoken to me, for 1 see thy cattle have done their day’s 
work, and I have at my disposal &e only field within three miles 
that is to be let in these parts.” 

“ The drove can po gang two, three, four miles very pratty 
weel indeed,” said ^e cautious Highlander; "put what would 
his honour be axing for the peasts po the head, jf was to tak 
the park for twa or throe days I” 

"We won’t differ, Sawney, if you let me have six stots for 
winterers, in the way of reason.” 

" And which peasts wad your honour pe for having !” 

"Why — let me sec — the two black — the dun one — yon 
doddy — him with the twisted horn — the brockit — How much 
by the head 1” 

" Ah,” said Robin, " yoilr honour is a shudge — a real sliudge 
— T couldna have set off the pest six peasts petter mysell, me tliat 
ken them as if they wero my p^irns, puir things.” 

“ Well, how much per head, Sawney J” continued Mr Ireby. 

« It was high markets at Dou.io and Falkirk,” answered 
'Robin. 

And thus the conversation proceeded, until they had agreed on 
the/iruyufte for the bullocks, the Squire tiirowing in the teiupo- 
xary accommodation of the enclosure for tlio cattle into the boot, 
and Robin making, as he thought, a very good bargain, provided 
the grass was but tolerable. The squire walked his pony ^ongride 
of drove, partly to shew him the way, and see him put into 
poaseduon of the field, and partly to learn the latest news of tlie 
northern Itaarkets. 

Thev arrived at the field, and the pasture seemed excellent 
But wlut w^ their surprise when they saw tlie bailiff quietly in- 
ducting the cattle of Harry Wakefield into the grassy Goshen 
whiioh nad just been assigned to those of Robin Oig M*Combich 
by the proprietor himself ! Squire Ireby set spurs to his horse, 
dashed up to his servant, and learning, what had passed between 
tile partiWyjnriefly informed the Enguish drover that his bailiff 
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had let the ground witliout his autliority, and tliat he might seek 
griss for Ills cattle whei-cvor lie would, nince he Avas to get none 
there. At the same time ho rebuked his servant scveivly for 
having transgressed Iiia commands, and ordered him iiistantiy to 
assist in oiecting the hungry and weary cattle of Ifarry Wake- 
field, which were just beginning to enjoy a meal of unusu.il 
plenty, and to introduce those of liis comrade, whom the English 
drover now began to consider as a rival. 

The feelings which arose in Wakefield’s mind would have in- 
duced him to resist Mr li'cby’s decision ; but every Englishman 
has a tolerably accurate sense of law and justice, and John Fleeccf 
bumpkin, the bailiff, having acknowledged tliat he hud exceeded 
his commission, W.ikctield saw* uothiiig else for it than to collect 
his hungry anil disappointed oliai'gc, and drive them on to seek 
quartei-s elacwlici*o. Uolun Oig saw what hud happened with 
i-cgrct, and hastened to ofl'er to his Kiiglisli friend to share wifh 
him tlic disputed posseHsion. lJut Wakefield’s pride was severely 
hurt, and he answered disdainfully, “ Take it all, man — take it 
all — never make two bites of a chciTy — thou canst talk over the 
gentry, and blear a plain man’s eye — Out upon jou, man — t 
would not kiss any man’s dirty latchcts lor leave to bake in Ins 
oven.” 

Robin Oig, sorry but not surprised at liis comrade’s displeasure, 
IiosteiKsl to eiifmit his Inciid to wait but an hour till he had gone 
to the Sqiiii'e’s house to receive p.aymeiit fur the cattle lie had 
sold, and he would come back and help hiiii to drive the cattle 
into some convenient place of rest, and explain to him the whole 
mistike they had both of them fallen into, lint tlic Englislunan 
contuiued mdigiuant : ** Thou lia^t been selling, hast thou 1 Ay, 
ay — thou is a ciiiiiiiiig lad for kinniiTg tfie hours of bargaining. 
Go to the devil with tliymlf, for 1 will ne’er sec thy fause loon’s 
visage again — thou should be ashamed to look me in tho face.” 

“ 1 am ashamed to look no man in tjic faco,” saiil Robin Oig, 
Bometliing moved ; **und, moreover, 1 will look ^oii in the face 
this blessed day, if you will bide at the clacban down ponder.” 

" Mayhap you hud as well keep away,” said liis comrade ; and 
turning his back uu liis former friend, he collected his unwilling, 
associates, assisted by the bailiff, who took some real and some 
affected interest in seeing Wakefield accommodated. 

After spending some time in negotiating with mure than one of 
the neighbouring farmers, who could not, or would not, afford the 
accominudution desired, Henry Wakefield at last, and in liis ne- 
cessity, accomplished Ins point by means of tlic landlord of the 
alehouse at which Rubin Oig and ho had agreed to jtas'. the night, ' 
when tliey first separated from each other. Mine liuf<t was ccsi- 
tent to let him turn his cattle on a piece of barren moor, at a 
price little less than tlic bailiff had asked for the disputed en- 
closure ; and the wretchedness of Uie pasture, as well as the price 
paid for it, were set down as exaggerations of the breach of faith 
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and friendship of his Scottish crony. This turn of WakoficM’s 
passions was encouraged by the bailiff, (who had ins own reasons 
for being offended sgaimt poor Robin, as Iiaving been the unwit- 
ting cause of his falling into disgrace with his master,) as well as 
by the innkeeper, and two or three ehaiiec guests, who stimulated 
the drover in liis resentment against his quondam associate, — 
some fivni the ancient grudge against the Scots, which, when it 
exists any where, is to be found lurking in the Border counties, 
and BOino from the general love of mischief, which characterizes 
mankind in all ranlu of life, to the honour of Adam’s children lie 
it spoken. Good John Barleycorn also, who always heightens 
and •‘xaggerate.s the prevailing passions, be they angry or kindly, 
was i.jt wanting in his offices on tins occasion ; and confusion to 
false friends and hard masters, was pledged in more than one 
tankard. 

in the meanwhile Mr Ireby found some amusement in detain- 
ing the northern drover at his ancient hall. Ue caused a cold 
round of beef to be placed before the Scot ui the butler’s pantry, 
together witli a foaming tankard of homo-brewed, and took 
pleasure in seeing the hearty appetite with wliicli tlicso unwonted 
edibles were discussed by Rohm Oig M‘Conibiuli. The Squire 
himself lighting his pipe, compounded between his patrician 
dignity and his love of agricultural go&sip, by walking up and 
down while he conversed with liia guest. 

“ I passed another drove,” said the Squire, “ with one of your 
countrymen behind them — they were something leas beasts than 
your drove, doddics most of them — a big man was witli them — 
none of your kilts though, but a decent pair of breeches — D ’ye 
know who lie may be 1” 

“ Hout ay — that might, could, and would be Hughie Morrison 
— 1 didiia tliink he could Imc pceii Fao wr^ol uj'. He has made a 
day on us ; but his Argylesliu'es will have wearied shanks. How 
far was he pehind 1” 

** £ think about six or seven miles,” answered tlie Squire, " for 
I passed tlicm at the Chrisieiibury Cmg, and I overtook you at 
the Ilollan Bush. If his beasts be leg-wcory, he will be maybe 
selling bargains.” 

" Na, na, Hughie MoiTison is no the man for pargains — yo 
maun come to some Highland body like Robin Oig herscll for 
the like of these— put I maun pe wishing you goot night, and 
twenty of tliem let alane ane, and I maun down to the Clachan 
to see if the lad Harry Waakfelt is out of bis humdud^ons yet” 

The party at the alehouse were still in full talk, and the 
tnaoheiy of Robin Oig still the tliemo of conversation, when the 
supposed culprit entered the apartment. His arrival, as usually 
happens in such a case, put an instant stop to the discussion of 
winch he had fumidied the subject, and he was revived by 
the company assembled with that chilling silence, which, more 
than a uouHUid exchuomtions, tells an intruder that he is unwel- 
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colue. Surprised and (iflfcndcd, but not appalled by the reception 
which he experienced, Uobiii entered with iin uiidiiunted and even 
a liaughty air, attempted no ffrceling, us lie saw lie was received 
widi urine, and placed hiiUHeU li\ the side of the fire, a little apart 
from a tabic at which Harry Wakefield, the bailiff, and two or 
three other pei'soiis, were seated. Tho ample Cumbrian kitchen 
would have afforded plenty of room, even for a larger sepaiMtioii. 

Hobiu, thus seated, jirucecded to light his pijic, and call fur a 
pint of twopenny. 

We have no tw'opcncc ale,*' answered ]lal]>h Heskott, tlic 
landlord ; “but us tbou fiiid'st thy own tobacco, it ’s like tlioh 
inB>st find tliy own liquor too — it’s the wont of tliy cuuntr,>, J 
wot.” 

“ Slianie, goodinaii,” said tho landlady, a blitho bustling boiise- 
wife, Iiastoiiing lieiiolf to supply tlie guest witli lirpiur — “ Thou 
knowest well enow what tlie strange man wants, and it ’s thy trade 
to be civil, mail. Thou sliouldst know, that if the Scot liki.s a 
small fKit, he s a suit: penny 

W’iUiout taking aii^ iintiee of this nuptial dialogue, the Iligli- 
lander took the flagoti in liis hand, and aildressing the com}>any 
generally, drank the interesting toast of “ (lood markets,” to the 
[Hirfy asHcniblcd. 

** The better that the wind blew fewer dealers from the north,” 
anid one of (lie farmers, “ and fewer Highland runts to eat up the 
English meadows.” 

“ Saul of mj pody, put you ai*e wi-aiig there, my friend,” an- 
swerad Robin, willi eumposuru; “ it is your fat Englibbmcn that 
eat up our Soots cattle, puir things.’* 

^ 1 wish tliere was a snniinat to cat up tlieir drovers,” said an- 
other ; “ a plain Eaglisliinun canua make bread within a kenning 
of them.” 

“ Or an honest servant keep his master’s favour, but they will 
conic sliding in between him and the sunshine,” said the bailiff. 

“ If these pc jokes,” said Robin Oig, with the same composure, 
“ tlicre is ower moiiy j<ike8 upon one man.” 

“ J t is no joke, but dow nright tsimcst,” said the bailiff. “ Harky e, 
Mr Robin Ogg, or whatever is your name, it *s right we slioiild 
tell you that wc are all of one opinion, and that is, that you, Mr 
Robin Ogg, have behaved to our friend Mr Harry Wukefioid 
here, like a raff and a blackguard.” 

Nae doubt, nao doubt,” onsw'crcd Robiu, with great com- 
posure ; “ and you are a set of very pretty judges, for whose 
prains or pchaviour I wad not gie a pinch of sneeshing. If Mr 
llarry Waakfelt kens where he is wrauged, lie kens where ho 
may be righted.” 

“ He speaks truth,” said Wakefield, wJio had listened to what 
passed, divided between tlie offence wliicli he had taken at 
Robin’s late behaviour, and the revival of his liabitual feeluigs of 
regard. 
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Ho now rose, and went towards Robin, who got up from hia 
sent as he approaclicd, and held out his hand. 

“ That’s rigJit, Harry — go it — serve him out,” resounded on 
all sides — tip him the nailer — shew him the mill.” 

“ Hold your peace all of you, dnid be — — said Wakefield ; 
and then addressing his comrade, ho took him by the extended 
hand, with somctliing alike of respect and defiance. Robin,” 
he said, “ thou hast used me ill enough this day ; but if you mean, 
like a frank fellow, to shake hands, and make a tussle for love on 
the sod, why 1 ’ll forgie tlice, man, and we shall be better friends 
than ever.” 

“ And would it not ]ic petter to pe cood friends without mofg 
of tlie matter f” said Robin ; " wo will be mucli petter friend'* 
bl ips with our panes hale than prokeii.” 

Harry Wakefield dropped the hand of hia friend, or rather 
threw it from him. 

I did not think I had been keeping company for tliree years 
with a coward.” 

« Coward pelongs to none of my name,” said Robin, whose eyes 
began to kindle, but keeping the command of his temper. ” It 
was no coward’s legs or hands, Harry Waakfelt, that drew you 
out of tho fords of b'rew, when you was drifting ower tlie plack 
rock, and every eel in the river expected his share of you.” 

” And that is true uuough, too,” said tlie Englishman, struck by 
the appeal. 

” Adzooks !” exclaimed tho bmliff — " sure Harry Wakefield, 
tlie nattiest lad at Whitson Tryste, Wooler Fair, Carlisle Sands, 
or Stagshaw Bank, is not going to shew white featlier 1 Ah, this 
comes of living so long with kilts and bonnets — men forget the 
use of their daddies.” 

” I may teach you, Master Fleeccbnmpkiii, that I have not lost 
the use of mine,” said Wakefield, and then went on. This will 
never do, Robin. We must have a turn-up, or wr shall be the 
talk of the country side. I’ll lie d ^d if I hurt thee — I’ll put 
on the gloves gin'tliou like. Cone,, stand forward like a man.” 

“ To pe peaten like a dog,” said Robin ; “ is there any reason 
ill that 1 If yon t]4iiik I have done you wrong. I’ll go before your 
sliudge, though I neither know his law nor his language.” 

A ^neral cry of ** No, no — no law, no lawyer ! a bellyful and 
be friends,” was echoed by tlie bystanders. 

" But,” continued Robin, *Mf 1 am to fight, 1 ’ve no skill to 
fight like a jackanapes, with hands and nails.” 

" How would you fight then 1” said his antagonist ; “ though 1 
am thinking it would be hard to bring you to the scratch any how.” 

" I would fight with proadswords, and sink point on me first 
plood drawn like a gentlemans.” 

A loud shout of laughter followed the proposal, whidi indeed 
had rather escaped from poor Robin’s swelling heart, than been 
the dictate of his sober judgment. 
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Gentleman, quotha !” was echoed on all sides, with a shout of 
unextinguishable laughter ; a veiy prctt/ geutlenian, God wot — 
Canst^t two swor^ for the gentlemen to fight with, llalph 
Ileskisttl” 

" No, but I can send to the armoury at Carlisle, and lend them 
two forks, to be making shift with in the meantime.” 

“ Tush, man,” said another, ** tlie bonny Scots come into tho 
world witli the blue bonnet on their heads, and dirk and pistol at 
tlieir belt.” 

" Dost send post,” said Mr Flcecebumpkin, " to tho Squhre of 
Corby Castle, to come and stand second to the tjentiemfin.” 

^In the midst of this torrent of general ridicule, the Highlander 
instinctively griped beneath the folds of his plaid. 

” But it ’s better not,” he said in his own language, " A hun* 
dred curses on the saine'catcrs, who know neitlier decency nor 
civility !” 

"Mal<e room, the pack of you,” he said, advancing to the 
door. 

But his former fnend interposed his sturdy bulk, and opposed 
his leaving tlie house ; and when Robin Gig attempted to make 
his way by force, he hit him down on tlie floor, with as much ease 
as a hoy bowls down a niue^pin, 

** A ring, acting !” was now sliouted, until tho dark rafters, and 
the hams that hung on them, trembled again, and tlie very platters 
on the Innk clattered against each other. Well done, Harry,” 
— « Give it him home, Harry” — “ Take care of him now, — he 
secs his own blood !” 

Such were flre exclamations, while the Highlander, starting 
from the ground, all his coldness and caution lost in frantic rage, 
sprung at his antagonist with the fury, the activity, and the vin- 
dictive purpose, of an incensed tiger-cat. But when could rage 
encounter science and temper I Robin Oig again went down in 
tlie unequal contest ; and as the blow was necessarily a severe 
one, he lay motionless on tlie floor of the kitchen. The landlady 
ran to offer some aid, but Mr Fleeccbumpkiu would not permit 
her to approach, 

“ Let him alone,” he said, " he will come to witliin time, and 
come up to the scratch again. He has not got half his brotlr 
yet.” 

“ He has got oil I mean to give him, though,” said his autago- 
iiist, whoso lieart began to relent towards his old associate ; " and 
I would rather by half give tlie rest to yourself, Mr Fleecebump- 
kin, for you pretend to know a tiling or two, and Robin had not 
art enough even to peel before setting to, but fought with his 
plaid daugling about him. — Stand up, ^ibin, my man! all 
f^riends now; and let mo hear the man that will speak a word 
against you, or your country, for your sake.” 

Robin Oig was still under tlie dominion of his passion, and 
eager to renew the oneet ; but being withheld on the one side by 
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the peace-making Dame Ilcakett, and on the other, aware that 
Wakefield no longer meant to renew the combat, hhi fury sunk 
into gloomy sulleniicss. 

“Come, come, never grudge so much at it, man,” said the 
brave-spirited Englislimaii, with the placability of his country, 
“ shake hands, and we will be better friends than ever.” 

“Friends!” exclaimed Robin Oig, witli strong emphasis — 
“ friends ! — Never. Look to yourself, Harry Waakfelt.” 

“ Then the curse of Cromwell on your proud Scots stomach, as 
til? man says in tlie play, and you may do your worst, and be 

d d ; fur one man can say nothing more to another After a 

tusslo, than that he is sorry for it.” * 

Oi these terms the friends j^ted ; Robin Oig drew out, in 
silence, a piece of money, threw it on the table, and then left the 
alehouse. Rut turning at the door, he shook his hand at Wake- 
field, pointing with his forefinger upwai'ds, in a manner which 
might imply either a threat or a caution. He tlien disappeared 
in ^0 moonlight. 

Some words passed after his departure, between the bailiff, 
who piqued himself on being a little of a bully, and Harry Wake- 
field, who, witli generous inconsistenoy, w.aH now not indisposed 
to begin a new combat in defence of Robin Oig’s n'piitatiou, 
“although he could not use his daddies like an Englishman, ns it 
did not come natural to .him.” But D.ame Heskett prevented 
this second quarrel from coming to a head b^ her peremptory 
interference. “ There should bo no more fighting in her house,” 
she said; “there had been too much alre^y. — And you, Mr 
Wakefield, may live to learn,” she added, “ what it is to make a 
deadly enemy out of a good friend.” 

“ Pshaw, dame ! Robin Oig is an honest fellow, and will never 
keep malice.” 

“Do nut trust to that — you do not know the dour temper of 
the Scots, though you have dealt A''h them so often. 1 have a 
right to know them, i.iy mother being a Scot.” 

“ And so is well seen on her daughter,” said Ralph Heskett. 

This nuptial sarcasm ga^ e the discourse another turn ; fresh 
custumers entered tlie tap-room or kitchen, and others left it. 
The conversation turned on the expected markets, and the report 
of prices from different parts both of Scotland and England — 
treaties were commenced, and Harry Wakefielil was lucky enough 
to find a chap for a part of his drove, and at a very considerable 
profit ; an event of consequence more than sufficient to blot out 
all remembrances of the unpleasant scufflo in the earlier part of 
the day. But there remained one party from whoso mind that 
recollection could not have been wiped away by the possession of 
every head of cattle betwixt P>k uid Eden. 

This w'as Robin Oig M'Combich. — “That T should have had 
no weapon,” he said, “ and for the first time in my life ! — Blighted 
be tile tongue that bids the Hig^Uander part with the dirk — the 
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dirk — La ! tlio English blood ! — My Muhmo’s word — when did 
her word fall to the ground V* 

The recollection of the fatal prophecy confii’med tlic deadly 
intention which instantly sprang up in his mind. 

“ 11a ! Morrison cannot be many miles behind ; and if it were 
a hundred, what then 1” 

His impetuous spirit had now a fixed purpose and motive of 
action, and he turned the light foot of his country towards the 
v ilds, through which he knew, by Mr Xreby’s report, tliat Moni' 
son was advancing. His mind was wholly engrossed by the sense 
of injury — injury sustained from a friend ; and by the dcsir^of 
vengeance on one whom he now accounted his most bitter enemy. 
The treasured ideas of self-importance and self-opinion — of ideal 
birth and quality, had become more precious to him, like the 
hoard to the miser, because he could only enjoy diem in secret. 
Hut that hoard was pillaged, the idols which he had secretly wor- 
shipped had been desecrated and profaned. Insulted, abused, and 
beaten, he was no longer worthy, in ins own opinion, of the name 
he bore, or tlic lineage which he belonged to — notliing was left to 
him — nothing but I'evengo; and, as the reflection added a gall- 
ing spur to every step, he determined it should be as sudden and 
signal as the offence. 

When Robin Uig left tho door of the alehouse, seven or eight 
English miles at least lay betwixt Morrison and him. The ad- 
vance of the former was slow, limited by the sluggisli pace of his 
cattle ; the last left behind him stubble-field and hedge-row, crag 
and dark heatli, all glittering W’ltli frost-rime in the broad No- 
vembor moonlight, at the rato of six miles an hour. And now 
the distant lowing of Momson’s cattle is heard ; and now they 
aro seen creeping like moles in size and slowness of motion on the 
broorl face of the moor ; and now he meets them — passes them, 
and stops their conductor. 

“ May good betide us,” said the Southlondcr — " Is this you, 
Robin M‘Combich, or your wraith 1” 

It is Robin Oig M*Combich,” answered the Highlander, 
" and it is not. — But never mind that, put pe giving me the 
skonc-dhu.” 

“ What I you arc for back to the Highlands — Tho devil ! — 
Have you selt all off before tho fair I This beats ail for quick 
markets !” 

1 have not sold — I am not going north — May pe I will 
never go north again. — Give mo pack my dirk, Hugh Morrison, 
or there will pe words petween us.*’ 

“ Indeed, Robin, 1 ’ll be better advised before I gie it back to 
you — it is a wanchancy weapon in a Highlandman’s hand, and I 
am thinking you will be about some bania-brcaking.” 

" Prutt, trutt ! let mo have my weapon,” said Robin Oig, im- 
patiently. 

Hooly, and faii-ly,” said his well-meaning friend. " 1 ’ll tell 
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} ou what will do better than these dirking doings — Ye ken High- 
lander, and Lowlaiidcr, and Bor<lor'>nien, are a’ ac man’s baima 
when yon are over the Scots dyke. See, the Eskdalo callants, and 
fighting Charlie of Liddesdalo, and the Lockerby lads, and the four 
Dandies of Lustriither,and a whecn mair gray plaids, are coming 
up behind, and if you are wranged, there is the hand of a Manly 
Morrison, we’ll sec you righted, if Carlisle and Stanwix baith took 
up the feud.” 

“ To tell you tho trutli,” said Robin Oig, desirous of eluding 
the suspicions of his friend, f have inlisted nith a party of tiie 
Black Watch, and must march oif to-morrow morning.” 

fnlistcd ! Were you mad or drunk 1 — You must buy your- 
self ' T — I can lend you twenty notes, and twenty to that, if tho 
(Ire^ e sell.” 

" 1 tliank you — thank ye, Hughic • but I go with good will the 
gate that I am going, — so ^e dirk — the dirk 1” 

" There it is for you then, since less wunna serve. But think 
oil what I was saying. — Wacs me, it will be sair news in tho 
braes of Balquiddcr, that Robin Oig M'Combich sliould have run 
nil ill gate, and ta’en on.” 

“ 111 news iu Balquiddcr, indeed !” echoed poor Robin, “ But 
Cot speed you, Hugliie, and send you good marcats. Ye winna 
meet with Robin Oig agiuu, either at tryste or fair.” 

So saying, he shook hastily tho hand of his acquaintance, and 
set cut in the direction from which ho bad advanced, with tlic 
spirit of his former pace. 

There is sonicthing wrang with the lad,” muttered tho Morri- 
son to liimself, ^ but wo ’ll maybe soe better into it the mom’s 
morning.” 

But long ere the morning dawned, the catnstmphe of rur tale 
had taken place. It was two hours after the nffray had happened, 
and it was totally forgotten hy almost evory one, when Rubin Oig 
returned to IleskeU’:i inn. The pl<ici. was tilled at once by vari- 
oiib sorts of men, and nith noises oon-esponding to tlieir charaotor. 
There were tho grave low sounds of men engaged in busy traffic, 
with the laugh, the song, and tho riotous jest of those who had 
nothing to do but to enjoy tliemsi'lves. Among the last was 
Harry Wakefield, who, amidst a grinning group of smock-frooks, 
hobnailed shoes, aud jolly Engl^ physiognomios, was trolling 
forth the old ditty, 

« ^Miat thouftli mj name be Roiiior, 
drives the plmigh «iid cart ” — 

when he was Interrupted by a well-known voice saying in a high 
and stem tone, marked by tho sharp Highland acoen^ ** Harry 
Waakfelt— if you be a man, stand up 1” 

" What is the matter 1 — what is it t” the guests demanded of 
each other, 

" It is only ad — d Sootsman,” said Fleecebumpkin, who was 
ly this time very drunk, " whom Harry Wakefield helped to hisi 
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broth tlio day, who is now come to have hit eauld kail het 
again.” 

"Harry Waakfelt,” repeated the same ominons summons, 
" stand up, if you be a man !” 

There is something in tlie tone of deep and concentrated pas- 
sion, which attracts attention and imposes awe, even by the very 
sound. The guests shrunk back on every side, and gazed at the 
Highlander as he stood in the middle of them, his brows bent, and 
his features rigid witl) resolution. 

" 1 will stand up with all my heart, Hobin, my boy, but it shall 
be to shake hands with yon, and drink down all unkindness. • It 
is not the fault of your heart, man, tliat you don’t know how to 
clench your hands,” 

By this time ho stood opposite to his antagonist ; his open and 
unsuspecting look strangely contrasted with the stem purpose, 
which gleamed wild, dark, aud vindiotivc in the eyes of the High- 
lander. 

" ’Tis not thy fault, man, that, not having the luok to be an 
Englishman, thou canst not fight more tlian a school-girl.” 

" 1 can fight,” answered Robin Oig sternly, but o^mly, " and 
you shall know it. You, Harry Waakfelt, shewed me to-day how 
the Saxon churls fight — I sliew you now how the Highland 
Dunni^-wassul fights,” 

He seconded tee word with the action, and plunged the da^r, 
which he suddenly displayed, into the broad breast of the l^g- 
lish'yoeman, witli such fatal certainty and force, that the hilt 
made a hollow sound against the breast-bone, and the double- 
edged point split tho very heart of his victim. Harry Wakefield 
fell and expired witli a single groan. His assassin next seized 
the bailiff by the collar, aud ofierod tho bloody poniard to his 
tliroat, whilst dread and surprise rendered the man incapable of 
defence. 

" It were very just to lay you beside him,” he said, " but the 
blood of a base pick-thank shall never mix on my father’s dirk, 
with that of a brave man,” 

As ho spoke, he cast the man from him with so much force 
that he fell on the floor, while Robin, with his other band, tlirew 
the fatal weapon into the blazing turf-firc. 

" There,” he said, " take me who likes — and lot fire cleanse 
blood if it can.” 

The pause of astonishment still continuing, Robin Oig asked 
for a peace-officer, and a constable having stepped out, be sur- 
rendered himself to his custody. 

" A bloody night’s work you have made of it,” said the con- 
stable. 

" Your own fault,” said the Highlander, " Had you kept his 
hands off me twa hours since, ho would have been now as well 
and merry as he was twa minutes since,” 

" It must be sorely answered,” said the peace-officer. 
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"Never you mind tliat — death pays all debts; it will pay 
that too.” 

The horror of the bystanders began now to give way to indig- 
nation ; and tlie sight of a favourite companion murdered in the 
midst of them, the provocation being, in their opinion, so utterly 
inadequate to the excess of vengeance, might have induced them 
to kill the perpetrator of the dc^ even upon the very spot. The 
constable, however, did his duty on this occasion, and with the 
assistance of some of the more reasonable persons present, pro- 
cured horses to guard the prisoner to Carlisle, to abide his doom 
at the next assizes. While the escort was preparing, the prisoner 
iieitLt^r expressed the least intere.»t, nor attempted tlio slightest 
rcpl} . Only, before he was carried from the fatal apartment, 
he desired to look at the dead body, wliicli, raised from the floor, 
had been deposited upon the large table, (at the licad of which 
Harry Wakefield had presided but a few minutes before, full of 
life, vigour, and animation,) until the surgeons should examine 
the mortal wound. The face of the cor^Mse was decently covered 
with a napkin. To the surprise and horror of the bystanders, 
which displayed itself in a general Ah ! drawn through clenched 
teeth and half-shut lips, Uobiu Oig removed the cloth, and gazed 
with a mournful but steady eye on the lifeless visage, which had 
been so lately animated, that the smile of good-humoured con- 
fidence in his own strengtii, of conciliation at once, and contempt 
towards his enemy, still rurlcd Iiis Iip. While those present 
expected tliat the wound, which had so lately flooded tlie apart- 
ment with gore, would scud forth fresh streams at the touch of 
the homicide, Robin Oig replaced the covering, with the brief 
exclamation — " He was a pretty man I” 

My story is nearly ended. The unfortunate Highlander stood 
his trial at Carlisle. 1 was myself present, and as a young Scot- 
tish lawyer, or ban'ister at least, and reputed a man of some 
quality, the politeness of the Sheriff Cumbcrliiiid offci-cd me a 
place on the bench. Tlio facts of die cose were proved in the 
manner I have related them ; .md wli.atever might be at first the 
prejudice of tlie audience against a crime so un-English os tliat of 
assassination from revenge, yet when the rooted national preju- 
dices of the prisoner had been explained, which made him con- 
sider himself as stained with indelible dishonour, when subjooted 
to personal violence ; when his previous patience, moderation, and 
endurance, were considered, the generosity of the English audience 
was inclined to regard his crime as the wayward aberration of a 
false idea of honour rather than as flowing from a heart naturally 
savage, or perverted by habitual .vice. 1 sliall never forget the 
charge of the venerable Judge to the jury, although not at that 
time liable to be much affected either by tliat which was eloquent 
or pathetic. 

" We have had,” he said, " in the previous part of our duty,” 
(alluding to some former trials,) " to discuss crimes which infer 
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disgust and abliorreuce, while they call down the well-merited 
vengeance of the law. It is now our still more melancholy task 
to apply its salutary though severe enactments to a case of a very 
singular character, in which tlic crime (fur a crime it is, and a deep 
one) arose less out of tlic malevolence of the heart, Uiaii the error 
of the understanding — less from any idea of committing wrong, 
than from au unhappily perverted notion of that which is right. 
Here we have two men, liighly esteemed, it has been stated, in their 
rank of life, and attached, it seems, to each other os friends, one 
of whose lives has been already sauriticed to a punctilio, and the 
other is about to prove the vengeance of the offend^ law|; 
and yet both may claim our comntiseration at least, as men acting 
in ignorance of each other’s national prejudices, and unhappily 
misguided rather than voluntarily erring from tlio path of right 
conduct. 

" In the original cause of the misunderstanding, wo must in 
justice give the right to the prisoner at the bar. He had acquired 
possession of the enclosure, which was the object of competi- 
tion, by a legal contract with the proprietor, Mr Ireby ; and yet, 
when accosted with rcproaclies undeserved in themselves, and 
galling doubtlofis to a temper at least sufficiently susceptible of 
passion, ho offered notwithstanding to yield up half his acquisi- 
tion, for the sake of peace and good neighbourhood, and liis 
amicable proposal was injected with scorn. Then follows the 
scene at Mr Heskett the publican’s, and you will observe how the 
stranger was treated by tlie deceased, and, I am sorry to observe, 
by those around, who seem to have urged him in a manner which 
was aggravating in the highest degree. Wliile he asked for peace 
and for composition, and offered submission to a magisti'ate, or to 
a mutual arbiter, the prisoner was insulted by a whole company, 
who seem on this occasion to have forgotten the national maxim 
of * fair play and while attempting to escape from the place in 
peace, he was intercepted, struck down, and beaten to tlio effusion 
of his blood. 

** Gentlemen of the Jury, it was with some impatience that I 
beard my learned brother, who opened the case for tlie crown, ^ve 
an unfavourable turn to the prisoner’s conduct on this occasion. 
He said the prisoner was afraid to encounter his antagonist in fair 
fight, or to submit to tlie laws of the ring ; and that tlierefore, like 
a cowardly Italian, he hiul recourse to bis fatal stiletto, to murder 
the man whom he dared uot meet m manly encounter. I observed 
tlie prisoner shrink from this part of the accusation with the 
abhorrence natural to a brave man ; and as I would wish to make 
my words impressive, when I point his real crime, I must secure 
his opinion of my impartiality, by rebutting every thing that seems 
to me a false accusation. TJiere con be no doubt that the prisoner 
is a man of resolution — too much resolution — 1 wish to Heaven 
that he had less, or rather that he had had a better education to 
regulate it. 
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Gentlemen, as to the laws my brother talks of, they may be 
known in the Bull-ring, or the Bear-garden, or tlie Cockpit, but 
tliey are not known here. Or, if they should be so hur admitted 
as fumisliing a species of proof that no malice was intended in 
this sort of combat, from which fatal accidents do sometimes 
arise, it can only be no admitted when both parties arc »» pari 
earn, equally acquainted with, and equally willing to refer tliem< 
aclvGb to, that species of arbitrement. But will it bo contended 
that a man of superior rank and education is to be subjected, or 
is obliged to subject himself, to this coarse and brutal strife, 
perhaps in opposition to a younger, stronger, or more skilful 
opponent * Certainly even the pugilistic code, if founded upon 
the fair play of Merry Old England, as my brother alleges it to 
be, can contain nothing so preposterous. And, gentlemen of tho 
jui'},if the laws would support an English gentleman, wearing, 
we will suppose, his sword, in defending himself by force against 
A violent personal aggression of the nature offered to this prisoner, 
tfiey will not less protect a foreigner and a stranger, involved in 
the same unpleasing circumstances. If, therefore, gentlemen of 
tho jury, when thus pressed by a rig major, tho object of obloquy 
to a whole company, and of direct violence from one at least, and, 
as ho might reasonably apprehend, from moi'e, tlie panel had 
produced the weapon which his countrymen, as we an* informed, 
generally carry about their persons, and the same unhappy cir* 
cumstaiico had ensued which you have heard detailed in evidence, 
I could not in my conscience have asked from you a verdict of 
murder. The prisoner's personal defence raght, indeed, even in that 
case, have gone more or less beyond the Modcranien inoulpatcp 
tutela-, spoken of by lawyers, but tlie punishment incuiTcd would 
have been that of manslaughter, not of murdur, 1 beg leave tu 
add, that I should have thought this miMcr species of charge 
was demanded in the case supposed, notwithsiuiidiiig tlu* statute 
of James I, cap. 8, whicli taKi ? the ,jaso of slaughter by stabbing 
wi?h a short weapon, even without nmlice prepense, out of thu 
benefit of clergy, T'lr this statuu; J stabbing, os it is termed, 
arose out of a temporary cause ; and ns the real guilt is the samo, 
whether the slaughter l«e committed by the dagger, or by sword 
or pistol, tlio benignity of tlie modem law places them all on the 
same, or nearly tlie same footing, 

** But, geiitlemon of tho jury, the pinch of tho case lies in the 
interi'al of two horn's 'interposed betwixt the reception of the 
injury and the fatal retaliation, Tn the heat of affray and chaude 
mClee, law, compassimiating the infirmities of humanity, makes 
allowance for tho passions whicli rule such a stormy moment — 
for the sense of present pain, for the apprehension of farther 
injui^, for tho difficulty of ascertaining with due accuracy the 
precise degree of violence which is neccssi^ to protect the 
person of the individual, without annoying or injuring the assail- 
ant more Ilian is absolutely requisite. But the time ueceseaiy to 
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xvalk twelve miles, however speedily performed, vas nn interval 
sufficient for tho prisoner to have recollected himself ; and 
the violence witli wliich he can-ied his purpose into effect, 
with so many circuiiistauccs of deliberate determination, could 
neither bo induced by the passion of anger, nor that of fear. 
It was the purpose and the act of predetermined revenge, 
for whicli law neither can, will, nor ought to have sympathy or 
allowance. 

It is true, we may i*epeat to ourselves, in alleviation of this 
poor mail’s unhappy action, that his case is a \ery peculiar one. 
The country which he inhabits was, in the days of many now 
alive, inaccessible to the laws, not only of England, whicli have 
not even yet penetrated thither, but to those to which our neigh- 
bours of Scotland are subjected, and which must be supposed to 
be, and no doubt actually are, founded upon the general principles 
of justice and dqiiity which pervade every civihzed country. 
Amongst tlieir mountains, as among llie NurUi American Indians, 
the various tribes were wuiit to make war upon each other, so 
that each man Was obliged to go aimed for his own protection. 
Those men, from the ideas which they entertained of their own 
descent and of their own consequence, regal dod tliemselves as so 
many cavaliers or men-at-arms, leather Ilian as the peasantry of a 
peaceful country. Those laws of the ring, as my brother terms 
them, were unknown to thu race of warlike mountaineers ; that 
decision of quarrels by no other weapons than those which nature 
has given every man, must to them liavo seemed as vulgar and as 
preposterous os to the Noblesse of Fiiuice. Revenge, on the 
other hand, must havo been as familiar to their habits of society 
as to thoso of tlic Clierokees or Mohawks. It is indeed, as des- 
cribed by Bacon, at bottom a kind of wild untutored justice ; for 
the fear of rctaliatiuu must withliold the hands of the oppressor 
where there is no regular law to cheek daring violeiiee. But 
though all tliis may be granted, and though we may allow that, 
such having been tlie case of die Highlands in the days of die 
prisoner’s fathers, many of die opinions and sentiments must still 
continue to influence the present generation, it cannot, and ought 
not, even in this most painful case, to niter tho administration of 
the law, cither iu your hands, gentiemtu of die jury, or in mine. 
The first object of civilisation is to place die general protection 
of die law, equally administered, iu the room ot that wild justice, 
wliich every man cut and carved for himself, according to the 
length of his sword and the strength of his aim. The law s.ays to 
dio subjects, with a voico only inferior to tliat of die Deity, ‘Ven- 
geance is mine.’ The instant that there is time for passion to 
cool, and reason to interpose, an injured party must become 
aware, diat the law assumes die exclusive cognizance ikf die right 
and wrong bctw'ixt the parties, and opposes her inviolable buckler 
to everpr attempt of the private party to right himself. 1 repeat, 
that tluB unhappy man ought personally to be the object rather of 
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our pity than our abhorrence, for he failed in his ignorance, and 
from mistaken notions of honour. But his crime is not tlie less 
that of murder, gentlemen, and, in your high and important office, 
it is your duty so to find. Englishmen have their angry passions 
as well as Scots ; and should this man’s action remain unpunislied, 
you may unsheath, under various pretences, a thousand daggers 
betwixt the Land’s-end and the Orkneys.” 

The venerable Judge thus ended what, to judge by his apparent 
emotion, and by tho tears which filled his eyes, was really a pain- 
ful task. The jury, according to his instructions, brought in a 
verdict of Guilty ; and Robin Oig M^Combich, a/ia« McGregor, 
was sentenced to death, and left for execution, which took place 
accordingly. He met his fate with great firmness, and acknon - 
ledg' '(] the j ustice of his sentence. But he repelled indignantly tho 
obMr rations of those who accused him of attacking an iinai’med 
man. " 1 give a life for the life 1 took,” he said^ "and what can 
I do more ?” 


NOTE ItoaKRT Oonn’b Pormm. 


1 cannot duunin this ttory without resting attention for a moment on the liglit 
which hna been tlirowii on the character of the Uiglilund Drover since the time 
of its first appearance, by tho account of a drover poet, by name Robert Mnclu.v, 
or, as ho was commonly called. Hob Donn, t. e, brown Robert, and oertam 
■pecimens of Ins talenta, publislied in the fiOtb Number of the Quarterly Review 
The picture which that paper gives of the habits and feelings of a class of per- 
aons With wliicli the genenil reader would bo apt to aMociate no ideas but those 
of wild superstition and rude mannen, Is in the highest degree iotercsting , and 
I cannot resist tlie temptation of quoting two of the songs of this hitlierto 
unheard-of poet of humble life. They are thus Introduced by the reviewer 

‘'Upon one occasion, It seems, Bob’s attendance upon his mostcr's cattle 
business detained him a whole year from hnno, and at liu return ho found that 
a fair maiden, to whom liix troth bad been plighted of yore, had lost sight of licr 
vows, and was on the eve jf being married to a nval. (a carpenter by trade,) 
who had profited by the young drover’s absence. The following song was com- 
posed during a sleepless night, in the nelglibnurliood of Crieff, In Perthshire, 
and the home sickness which it expruwes appears to be almost a» much that of 
the deor-hunter as of the loving swam : ~ 


SiUg it my hrd, it Utmy,' 

Bui It If not to itesfi CAal ItneUne ; 

The wind te/iullei nofttwnrdf, norlhmardi, 

And my Ihouthli move witA it 
Xon pIcMuit non It Oi be with thee 
In me llltlu glen of catreo, 
niao to be coiiiitlng of droves 
Id the enelosurei of Orlotr. 

Batyumybed,4e 

• Orost is my esteem of the nwlden. 

Towards whose dwelling the north wind blows; 
She le ever phoerfiil, sportive, kindly, 

Without IbUy, without vulty, wftliont prldo. 
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Vnu ii h«r heart— mie I under hiding. 

And flitjr mi>n In puimilt of my fontetriM, 

1 ihould And protei tion, when they lurrounded me meet olowly. 
In (hr eecKt leoen of that thirling. 

Faty u my bed, fe. 


' Oh for the day for turning iny bee homeward, 
Tliiit I inny ere the maiden of briiuty — 

Jiiyfol will It Ul to me to be with thee, 
fair girl with the long henry lockt !— 

Cbolro of oil placet for deer hunting 
Are the brindled rock and the ndge ■ 

How iwcet at evening to be dragging the dain deer 
Hownwanla along the piper's calm I 

Saiy u my bed, ^e. 


' Great la my reterm for the moldrn 
Who parted from me by the wret tide of the m-IOMd field I 
late yet ng.iln will the linger in that fold. 

Long after the kine are luwmbled 
It Is I myself who linvr token no dislike tf> thee. 

Though for awny ftvim (lire am I now. 

It Is fur the thought of tlirr that slerp Hlos IWnii me , 

Great la the prollt to uir of ''hy parting klie I 
Eiuy u my bed, ^e. 


* Bear to mo arr the iMiuntlorlra Of the forest , 
fur fhim Crh ffls tny Innit , 

Hy rrmembnim-r ls<<f the hillocks of ahrep. 

And the heath of many knuUs 
Oh for the red-stirakvd (UBun's of thr rock, 

Where In spring time tha fitwng leap, 

Ob for thr rrsgs towinis which the wind is blowing — 
Cheap would be my lied to be Uirre ' 
t'iuy IS my bej,‘ ^e. 


** Tha Tollmring describes Rob’s feelings on the first discovery of his damsel’s 
infidelity. Tlie airs of botli tlieso pieces aro Ids own, and, tile nighlaiid bulled 
■ly, very beautiful. 

’ Heavy to me Is the shieling, and the hum that la in It, 

Biiiee Uia ear that was wont to listen Is now no mure on the watrh. 

Where Is Isabel, the courteous, Uio ooiiicrsiiblr, a sister In kuidncas 7 
^^err Is Anne, the deader bruwrd, the turrGt-brensted,wh(iaegloBsyhalr plenardme when 
yet a boy 7 

Vrfclk / leitol on Annr was my refurniiig I 

Fnn fiicA os that uuuet brought, wAaf avaiMA metoUMilf 

* I trarened the fold, and upward among thr trres— 

Kach place, for and nrnr, wherein I was wont to salute my lorr. 

‘When 1 looked down bom the rtug, aud beheld the foir-nalced stranger dallying with his 
bride, 

I wished that I hod never revlsltwl the gim ofiny ilrrnms. 

SuA Ihrngi mine info my heart ae that lun uv* going damn, 

A pom nfwhuA ! thaU never bo rrd, what aoatlelh moloteUrtt 

• Since It hath been heard that the eaipentrr hod pc/snaded thee, 

^ sleep Isdisturbrd — busy is foollshneu within me nt midnight 

Tne kindness that hna hern between us,— 1 cannot shake off that memory In visions , 

Then eallett me not to thy side : but love Is to mo for a moseengor 

ThoreietfrUb tetthm me, and I torn to be at liberty t 

And ever the Ateer U ebngi, and the drhuion is grevmg to meal a tree 

• Anne, vdlew-halred daughter of Donald, aurdy thou knowvst not how It Is with na— 
That It fs old love, umepald, which has worn down from mo my strength i 

That when for foam thre, beyond many mountains, the wound In my heart wns throbblllg, 
Btlirlng, and senicblng for ever, aa when I iot bnide thee on tho turf 
JVeie, iSen, hear me Hue once, tffor ever I am te be without Iher, 
Myipiriliilauhen—gnemeonelcueertHeatellullandt 

* Ranghtllyandieoinfolly themnldlooheiluponina; 

Sever will it be work for thy flngera to unloose the hand fooni my rurls ; 

Thou hast hem absent a twelvemonth, and six were seeking mr diligently , 

Was thy superiority so high, that there should he do end ofabldiiig for thee 
Bat ha tha I— had Iheu at tart become Poh t 

U it leee that it to gne deidh to Ihoo t we^ Me rnerny Au been in no AnsCe. 
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• Out how than I hato ihi-e, even thnogh townnti me thou hast become col I * 
tVhen my (lisruune Is most noKry concerning thy niinic In thine absence, 
ora sudden thine Inuigc, with Its old deamese, comes visibly Into my mind ) 
And a secret voice whispers, that love will yet prevail ' 

/ beeome mrelyfor U anew, darbng. 

Anil tt ipringi up ai Utal hour lojly a$ a lower 


Rude and bald as tlicra things appear In a Verbal translation, and rough as 
they iiilglit possibly appear, even were the originals intelligible, wo confess wc 
ore disposed to think tlioy would of theiiiaelvesJiistifvDr Miickiiy fthcir Editor) 
In placing tills lierdsiiuuidover among the true sons of song.”— Quarfrrltf RcvietOi 
^io. XC. JulPi 1831. 


E.ND OP TIIK TWO tlKOVERBi 



MY AUNT MARGAKET’S 
MIRROR. 


TT 


TOI« XX. 




INTRODUCTION. 


The species of publication which has come to be generally 
known by the title of Annual^ being a misucllany of prose and 
verse, equipped with numerous engravings, and put forth every 
year about Chtistniae, had flourished fur a long while in Ger- 
many, before it was imitated in this country by an enterprising 
bookseller, a German by birth, Mr AcKcrinann. The rapid sue* 
cess of his work, as is tho custom of the time, gave birth to a host 
of rivals, and, among otliers, to an Annual styled The Keepsake, 
the first volume of which apiicared iu 1020, and attracted much 
notice, chiefly In consequence of the very uncommon splendour 
of its illustrative accompaniments. The expenditure which tlie 
spirited proprietors lavished on this magnificent volume, is under- 
stood to have been not less than fron^ ten to twelve thousand 
pounds sterling ! 

Yarious'geiitlcmen, of such literary reputation that any one 
might think it an honour to be associated with them, had been 
announced as contributors to this Annual, before application was 
made to me to assist in it ; and I accordingly plai^ with much 
pleasure at tho Editor’s disposal a few fragments, originally 
designed to have been worked into the Chronicles of the Canon- 
gate, besides a MS. Drama, the long-iicglectcd performanco of 
iiiy youthful days, — the House of Aspen. 

The Keepsake for 1828 included, how'cver, only three of these 
little prose tales — of which tlie first in onlcr was tliat entitled 
" My Aunt Mar^ret’s Mirror.” By way of introduction to this, 
when now included iu a genersd collection of my lucubrations, I 
have only to say that it is a mere transcript, or at least with very 
little embellishment, of a story that I remembered being struck 
with in my childhood, when told at tlie fireside by a lady of emi- 
nent virtues, and no inconsiderable share of talent, one of the 
ancient and honourable house of Swinton. She w'as a kind rela- 
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tion of my own, and met her death in a manner so shocking, 
being killed in a fit of insanity by a female attendant who had 
been attached to her person for half a lifetime, that I cannot 
now recall her memory, child as I was when tlio catastrophe 
occurred, without a painful re-awakening of perhaps tlie first 
images of horror that the scenes of real life stamped on my 
mind. 

This good spinster had in her composition a strong vein of the 
superstitious, and was pleased, among other fancies, to read alone 
ill her chamber by a taper fixed in a candlestick which she had 
formed out of a human skull. One night, this strange piece of 
furniture acquired suddenly the power of locomotion, and, after 
peiforming some odd circles on her chimney-piece, fairly leaped 
on the floor, and continued to roll about the apartment. Mrs 
Swinton calmly proceeded to the adjoining room for another 
light, and had the satisfaction to penetrate the mystery on the 
spot. Rats abounded in the ancient building she inhabited, and 
one of these had managed to ensconce itself within her favourite 
memento mori. Though thus endowed with a more than feminine 
share of nerve, she entertained largely that belief in supematu- 
nils, which in those times was not conudeied as sitting ungrace- 
fully on the grave and aged of her condition ; and the story of 
the Magic Mirror was one for which she vouched with particular 
confidence, allegiog indeed that one of her own family had been 
an eye-witness of the incident recorded in it. 

“ I tell the tale as it wea told to me.’* 

Stories enow of much the same cast will present themselves to 
the recollection of such of my readers as have ever dabbled in a 
species of lore to which 1 certaiuly gave more hours, at one 
period of my life, tiian I should gain any credit by confusmng. 


Atgutt, 1831 
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“ There lire times 

When Fnn (7 plays her gambols, in despite 
Even of our watchful senses, when in sooth 
Substance seems sliadow, siiadow substance seems, 

Wlien the broad, palpable, and mark’d partition, 

’Twixt that which is and is not, seems dissuUed, 

As if the mental eye gain’d power to gaso 
lieyond the linuts of the existing world, 
huch hours of shadowy dreams 1 better love 
Than all the gross realities of life.” 

Anonvmoub. 

My Aunt Margaret vraa one of tliat respected sisterhood, 
upon whom devolve all the trouble and solicitude incidental to 
the possession of children, excepting only that which attends 
their entrance into tlie world. Wo were a largo family, of very 
different dispontions and constitutions. Sumo were dull and 
peevish — they were sent to Aunt Margaret to bo amused ; some 
were rude, romping, and boisterous — tliey were sent to Aunt 
Margiu’et to be kept quiet, or ratlier, that their noise might be 
removed out of hearing : tliosc who were indisposed were sent 
with the prospect of being niursed — those who were stubhurii, 
with the hppe of their being subdued by the kindness of Aunt 
Margaret’s discipline ; in short, she had all tlio various duties of 
a mother, witiiout the credit aud dignity of the maternal eliarac- 
ter. The busy scene of her various cares is now over — ot the 
invalids and die robust, the kind aud die rough, die peevish and 
pleased children, who thronged her little parlour from morning 
to night, not one now remains alive but myself ; who, afflicted by 
early infirmity, was one of the most delicate of her uurslmgs, yet, 
nevertheless, have oudived them all. 

It is still my custom, and shall be so while I have die use of 
my limbs, to visit ray respected relation at least three times a- 
week. Her abode is about half a mile from die suburbs of the 
town in which 1 reside ; and is accessible, nut only by the high- 
road, from which it stands at some distance, but by means of a 
greoDBWurd footpath, leading through some pretty meadows. 1 
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have so little left to torment mo in life, that it is one of my 
greatest vexations to know tliat several of these sequestered fields 
have been devoted as sites for building. In that which is nearest 
the town, wheelbarrows have been at work for several weeks in 
such numbers, that, I verily believe, its whole surface, to the 
depth of at least eighteen inches, was mounted in Uicse mono- 
trochs at the same moment, and in the act of being transported 
from one place to another. Huge triangular piles of planks arc 
also reared in different parts of the devoted messuage ; and a 
little group of trees, that still grace the eastern end, which rises 
in a gentle ascent, have just received warning to quit, expressed 
by a daub of white paint, and are to give place to a curious grove 
oi rhimneys. 

J t would, perhaps, hurt others in my situation to reflect that 
this .ittle range of pasturage once belonged to my fatlier, (whose 
family was of some consideration in the world,) and was sold by 
patches to remedy distresses in which he involved himself in an 
attempt by comniercial adventure to redeem his diminished 
fortune. While the building scheme was in full operation, thia 
circumstance was often pointed out to me by the class of friends 
who are anxious that no part of your misfortuues should escape 
your observation. “Such pasture-ground t — lying at the veiy 
town*s end — in turnips and potatoes, the parks would bring L.2b 
per aera, and if leaned for building - Ob, it was a gold miuc 1 — 
And all sold for an old song out of the ancient possessor’s bauds !” 
My comforters cannot bring me to repine much on this subject. 
It 1 could be allowed to look back on the past without intemip- 
tion, T could willingly give up the eiijoynieiit of present income, 
and the hope of future profit, to those who have purchased what 
my fiitlicr sold. I rej^t the alteration of the ground only 
because it clcstroys associations, and 1 would more willingly (1 
think) SCO the Earl’s Closes in the bands of strangers, n-tainiug 
their silvan appearance, thai. know them for iiiy own, if tom up 
by agriculture, or covered with buildings. Mine are the sensa- 
tions of poor Logan : 

** Tlie iioirid ploiizh liiu mKd tbs green 
tVIn'iu jet a clillfl I Etmi’d , 

Tlic aso has fell'd Uie bawtliom screen, 

Tlie schoolboy’s summer shade.” 

I hope, however, the threatened devastation will not be con- 
summated in my day. Altliough the adventurous spirit of times 
short while since passed gave rise to tlie undertaking, I have been 
encouraged to tliink, that the subsequent changes have so far 
damped the spirit of speculation, that the I'est of the woodland 
footpath leading to Aunt Margaret’s retreat will he left undis- 
tur^d for her time and mine. I am interested in this, for every 
Btep of the way, after 1 have pi^d through the green already 
mentioned, has for mo something of early remembrance: — 
ilere is Ae stile at which 1 can recollect a cross child’s-maid 
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upbraiding me witli my infirmity, as she lifted me coarsely and 
carelessly over the flinty steps, -wlndi my brofliers traversed with 
idiout and bound. 1 remember the suppiessed bitterness of &e 
moment^ and, conscious of my own inferiority, the feeling of envy 
with which 1 regarded tlie easy movements and elastic steps of 
my more happily funned brethren. Alas 1 these goodly harks 
have all perished on life’s wide ocean, and only that which seemed 
so little seawortliy, os the naval phrase goes, has reached the port 
when the tempest is over. Then there is the pool, where, 
manoeuvring our little navy, constructed out of the broad water- 
flags, my elder brother fell in, and was scarce saved from the 
watciy element to die under Nelson’s banner. There is tl]p 
hazel copse also, in which my brother Henry used to gather nuts, 
thinking little tliat he was to die in an Indian jungle in quest of 
rupees. 

There is so much more of remembrance about the little w'alk, 
that — as I stop, rest on my crutch-heodcd cane, and look round 
with tliat species of comitarisoii between the thing I was and that 
which 1 now am — it almost induces me to doubt my own 
identity ; until I find myself in face of the honcy-suckle porch of 
Aunt Margaret’s dwelhng, with its irregularity of front, and its 
odd projecting latticed windows; where the workmen seem to 
liave made a study that no one of them should resemble another, 
In furWf size, or In the old-feudiioncd stone eiitablaturc and labels 
which adorn them. This tfinementf once the manor-houso of 
Earl’s Cloaea, we still retain a slight hold upon ; for, in sumo 
family arrangements, it bad been settled upon Aunt Margaret 
during the term of her life. Upon this frail tenure depends, In a 

S eat measure, tlie last shadow of the family of Bothwcll of Earl’s 
ose^ and their last riight connection w'lth tlieir paternal iii- 
heritauce. The only representative will then be an infirm old' 
man, moving not unwillingly to the grave, which has devoured all 
tlmt were dear to his affections. 

When 1 have indulged such thoughts for a minute or two, I 
enter the mansion, which is said to have been the gatehouse only 
of the original building, and find one being on whom time bccms 
to have n^e little impression ; for the Aunt Msrmret of tu-day 
boars tlie same proportional age to the Aunt Mwgaret of my 
early youth, tliat the boy of ton yean old does to the man of 
(by T Lady I) some fifty-six yean. The old lady’s invariable 
costume has doubtless some share iu confirming one in the 
opinion, tliat time has stood still arith Aunt Margaret 

The brown or chocolate-coloured silk gown, with ruffles of the 
same stuff at the elbow, within which are otlien of Mechlin lace 
— tlie block silk gloves, or mitt^ the white hair combed back 
upon a roll, and the cap of spotless cambric, which closes around 
the venerable coimtenauce, as they were not the custume of 1780, 
BO neither wore they that of 1826 ; tliey are altoratliOT a style 
peculiar to the individual Aunt Margaret There sw still sits, as 
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she s&t thirty years since, with her wheel or the stocking, which 
she works by the iii-e in winter, and by tlie window in summer ; 
or, perhaps, Tenturiug as far as the porch in an unusually line 
summer evening. Her frame, like some well-construeted piece 
of mechanics, still performs the operations for which it had 
seemed destined; going its round with an activity which is 
gradually dimini^ed, yet indicating no probability that it will 
soon come to a period. 

The solicitude and affection which had mode Aunt Margaret 
the willing slave to the inflictions of a whole nursery, liave now 
for their object the healtli and comfort of one old and infirm 
man, the last remaining relative of her family, and die only 
one who can still fiud interest in the traditional stores which she 
hoards, as some miser hides the gold which ho desires that no 
one diould enjoy after his deatli. 

My conversation with Aunt Margaret generally relates little 
either to the present or to tho future : for tlio passing day we 
possess as much as we require, and we neither of us wish fur 
more ; and for that which is to follow wo have on this side of the 
grave neither hopes, nor fears, nor anxiety. We therefore natu- 
rally look back to die post ; and forget the present fallen foi'tuncs 
and declined importance of our family, in recalling tlie hours 
when it was wealthy and prosperous. 

With this alight introduction, the reader will know as mnch of 
Aunt Margaret and her nephew as is necessary to comprehend 
tlie following conversation and narrative. 

Last week, when, late in a summer evening, I went to call on 
the old lady to whom my reader is now introduced, I was 
received by her with all her usual affection and benignity; 
while, at tlie same time, she seemed abstracted and disposed to 
silence. I asked her the reason. " They have been clearing out 
the old dispel,” she said ; ** John Claybudgeons having, it seems^ 
discovered that the stuff within — Ijeing, 1 suppose, the remains 
of our ancestors — was excellent for inp^vssiiig the meadows.” 

Here I started up with more al^ority than I have displayed 
for some years ; but sat down while my aunt added, laying her 
hand upon my deeve, ** The chapel has been long considered as 
common ground, my dear, and used for a penfold, and what 
objection can we have to the man for employing what is his own, 
to his own profit I Besides, I did speak to liim, and he very 
readily and dvilly promised, that, if he found bones or monu- 
ments, they should be carefully respected and reinstated ; and 
what more could 1 ask 1 So, the first stone they found bore the 
name of Margaret Bothwell, 1685, and 1 have caused it to be 
laid etfefuUy aside, as I think it betokens deatJi ; and having 
served my namesake two hundred years, it has just been cast up 
in time to do me the same good turn. My house has been long put 
in.order, as far as the small earthly concerns require it, but who 
■hidl say that their account with Heaven is sufideiently revised t” 
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** After ^hat you have said, aunt/’ I replied, " pcriiaps 1 
ought to take my hat and go away, and so I should, but that there 
is on this occasion a little alloy mingled with our devotion. To 
think of death at all times is a duty — to suppose it nearer, from 
the finding an old gravestone, is superstition ; and you, with your 
strong useful common sense, which was so long the prop of a 
fallen family, are the last person whom 1 sliould have suspected 
of such weakness.” 

Neittier would I deserve your suspicions, kinsman,” answered 
Aunt Margaret, " if we were speaking of any incident occurring 
in the actual business of human life. But for all this 1 have a 
sense of superstition about me, which 1 do not wish to part with. 
It is a feeling which separates me from tliis age, and links me 
witli that to which 1 am hastening ; and even when it seem^ as 
now, to lead me to the brink of the grave, and bids me gaze on 
it, 1 do not love that it should be dis^telled. It sootlies my 
imagination, without influencing my reason or conduct.” 

" I profess, my good lady,” replied T, “ that had any one but 
you made su<^ a declaration, 1 should have thought it as capricious 
as that of tlie clergyman, who, without vindicating his falra read- 
ing, preferred, from habit’s sake. Ins old Mumpsimus to the 
modem Sumpsiinus.” 

" Well,” answered my aunt, ** I must explain my inconsistency 
in this particular, by comparing it to another. I am, as you know, 
a piece of tliat old fasliioiied thing called a Jacobito ; but I am so 
in sentiment and feeling only ; for a more loyal subject never 
joined in prayers for the heal^ and wealtli of George the Fourtli, 
whom God long preservo ! But I dare say that kind-hearted 
sovereign would nut deem that an old woman did him much injury 
if slie leaned back in her arm-chair, just in such a twilight as this, 
and thought of the high-mettled men, whose sense of duty called 
them to amis against his graiidfatiier ; and how, in a cause which 
they deemed that of their rightful prince and country, 

* They foiiglit till their hand to the braidtword was fflued. 

They fought against fortune with hearts uisubdutd.* 

Do not come at such a moment, when my head is full of plaids, 
pibrochs, and claymores, and ask my reason to admit what, I am 
afraid, it cannot deny — I mean, that the public advautage per- 
emptorily demanded that these things should cease to exist. I 
cannot, indeed, refuse to allow the justice of your reasouing ; but 
yot, being convinced against my will, you will gain little by your 
motion. You mi^ht as well read to au infatuated lover the 
catalogue of his mistress’s imperfections ; for, when he has been 
compelled to listen to the summary, you will only get for answer, 
that, * he lo’es her a’ tlie better.* ” 

I was not sorry to have changed the gloomy train of Aunt 
Margaret’s thoughts, and replied in tlie same tone, “ Well, I 
can’t help being {ihrsuaded that our good King is the more sure 
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of Mrs Dothwell’s loyal affection, that hd has the Stuart right of 
birth, as well as the Act of Succession in his favour.” 

" Perhaps my attachment, wei*e its source of consequence, 
might be found warmer for the union of the rights you mention,” 
said Aunt Margaret ; " but, upon my word, it would be as sincere 
if tlie King’s right were founded only on the will of the nation, as 
declared at the Revolution. I am none of your yure dirt/to folk.” 

" And a Jacobite notwithstanding.” 

" And a Jacobite notwithstanding ; or rather, I will give you 
leave to call me ono of the party which, in Queen Aune's time, 
were called Whinmcalt ; because they were sometimes o^rated 
upon by feelings, sometimes by principle. After all, it is very 
hard that you will not allow an old woman to be as inconsistent 
in h> V political sentiments, as mankind in general shew themselves 
in all Uie various courses of life ; since you cannot point out one 
of them, in which tlie passions and prejudices of those who 
pursue it arc not perpetually carrying us away from the path 
which our reason points out.” 

True, aunt ; hut }oa arc a wilful wanderer, who should bo 
forced back into the right path.” 

« Spare me, I entreat you,” replied Aunt Margaret. “ You 
remember the Gaelic song, though 1 dare say 1 mispronounce 
tlie woi*ds — < 

’ ' tiatil moluntil, tin iloimkl nii ’ 

* 1 oni uskep, <lu not waken ino.' 

1 tell you, kinsman, that the soil: of waking dreams which my 
imagination spius out, in what your favourite Wordsworth calls 
* moods of my own mind,’ are worth all the rest of my luoro 
active days. Then, instead of looking forwards, as I did in \ outh, 
and forming for myself fairy palaces, upon the verge of the grave, 
I turn my eyes backward upon the days and manners of i>jy bet- 
ter time ; and tlie sad, yet bordhing recollections come so close 
Olid interesting, tliat I almost think it sacrilege to bo wiser, or 
more rational, or less prejudiced, tba.. those to whom I looked up 
in my younger years.” 

** I think I novir imderstand what you mean,” I answered, 
"and can comprehend why you should occasiondly prefer tho 
twilight of illusion to the steady light of reason.” 

" Where there is no task,” she rejoined, " to be performed, we 
may sit in the dark if we hke it — if we go to work, we must ring 
for candles.” 

" And amidst such shadowy and doubtful light,” continued T, 
" imasinatiou frames her enchanted and eiich^tiug visions, and 
somo^es passes them upon the senses for reality.” 

" Yes,” said Aunt Mwgarct, who is a well-r^ woman, " to 
those who resemble the translator of Tasso, 

* Prevailing poet, -whoae nndmibting mind 
Relieved the magic wonden which he luiig.* 
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It is not required for this purpose, that you should bo sensible of 
the painful horrors which an actual belief in sucli prodigies inflicts 
— such a belief, now-a-days, belongs only to fouls and children. 
It is not neoessaiy that your ears should tingle, and your com- 
plexion change, like ^at of Theodore, at the approach of the 
spectral huntsman. All that is indispensable for uio enjoyment 
of the milder feeling of supernatural awe is, that you should be 
susceptible of the slight shuddering which creeps over you when 
yon hear a tale of ten'or — tliat well'vouchod tide which the nar- 
rator, having first expressed his general disbelief of all such 
legendary lore, selects and produces, as having something in it 
which he has been always obliged to give up as inexplicatile. 
Another symptom is, a momentary hesitation to look round you, 
when the interest of the narrative is at tlic highest ; and tlie third, 
a desire to avoid looking into a mirror, wheu ycu are alone, in 
your chamber, fur tlie evening. I mean such ai'C signs which 
indicate the crisis, when a fen^e imagination is in due tempei-a- 
turc to enjoy a ghost story. 1 do nut pretend to describe those 
which express the same disposition in a gcntlein.in.” 

" That last symptom, dear aunt, of shunning the mirror, seems 
likely to be a rare occurrence amongst the fair sex.” 

“ You are a novice in toilet fasbuons, my dear kinsman. All 
women consult the looKiiig-glass witli anxiety before they go into 
company ; but when they return home, the mirror has not the 
same charm. The die has been cast — tlie party has been suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful, in the impression which she desired to 
make. But, without going deeper into the mysteries of the dress- 
ing-table, 1 will tell you that 1 myself, like many other honest 
folk, do not like to sec the blank black front of a largo mirror in 
a room dimly lighted, and where the rcficction of the candle 
Bcenis rather to lose iteclf in the deep obscurity of the glass, than 
to be reflected back again into the apartment. That space of 
inky darkness seems to be a field for F.incy to play her revels in. 
She may call up otlier features to meet us, instead of the reflec- 
tion of our own ; or, as in the spells of Hallowe’en, which wc 
learned in childhood, some unknown form may be seen peeping 
over our shoulder. In short, when 1 am in a ghost-seeing 
humour, 1 make my handmaiden draw tlie green cui-tains over 
the mirror, before I go into the room, so that she may have the 
first sliock of tlie apparition, if there bio any to be seen. But, to 
tell you the truth, this dislike to look into a mirror in particidor 
times and places, has, 1 believe, its original foniidation in a story 
wliicli came to me by tradition from my graiulmotlicr, who was a 
party concerned in scone of which 1 will now tell you.” 
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THE MTKROR. 

CHAPTER I. 

You are fond (said my aunt) of Bketclies of the society which 
has passed away. I wish I could describe to you Sir Philip 
Forester, tliu "chartered libertiue” of Scuttisli good company, 
about the end of the last century. I never saw him indeed ; 
but iny mother’s traditions were full of his wit, gallantry, and 
dissip.itinn. This gay knight flourished about the end of the 
17th a id beginning of the 18th century. He was the Sir Charles 
Easy .uid the Lovelace of his day and country : renowned 
for Uie number of duels he had fought, and tlie successful in- 
trigues which he had earned ou. The supremacy which he had 
attained in the fashiomable world was absolute ; and when we 
combine it with one or two anecdotes, for which, " if laws wera 
made for every degree,” he ought certainly to have been lianged, 
the popularity of such a person really serves to shew, cither that 
the present times are much more decent, if not more virtuous, 
tlian they formerly wuro ; or, that high breeding then was of more 
difiicult attainment than that which is now so called ; and, conse- 
quently, entitled the successful professor to a proportionable 
degree of plenary indulgences and privileges. No beau of this 
day could have borne out so ugly a story as that of Pretty Peggy 
Grindstone, tiie miller’s daughter at Sillermills — it liad well-nigh 
made work for the Lord Advocate. But it hurt Sir Philip 
Forester no more than the hail hurts the hearthstone. He was 
as well received in society as ever, and dined with the Duke of 

A the day tiie poor girl was binned. She died of heart-l reak. 

But that has nothing to do witii my story. 

Now, you must listen to a single word upon kitli, kin, and ally; 
I promise you 1 will not be prolix. But it is necessary to the 
authenticity of my legend, that you should know that Sir Philip 
Forester, with his handsomeperson,elegant accomplishments, and 
fashionable man ners, married the younger Miss Falconer of King’s- 
Copland. The elder sister of this lady had previously become the 
wife of my grandfather, Sir Geoffrey Bothwell, and brought into 
our family a good fortune. Miss Jemima, or Miss J^emmie 
Falconer, as she was usually called, had also about ten thousand 
pounds sterling — then thought a very handsome portion indeed. 

The two sisters were extremely different, though each had their 
admirers while they remaiiiiHl single. Lady Botiiwell had some 
touch of the old King’s-Copland blood about her. She was bold, 
though not to tiie degree of audacity ; ambitious, and desirous to 
raise her house and family ; and was, as has been said, a consider- 
^le spur to my grandfather, who was otherwise an indolent man; 
but whom, unless he has been Pandered, his lady’s influence 
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involved in some political matters whicli had been more wisely 
let alone. She was a woman of high principle, however, and 
masculine good sense, as some of her letters testify, which are 
still in my wainscot cabinet 

Jemmie Falconer was the reverse of her sister in every respect. 
Her understanding did not reach above the ordinary pitch, if, 
indeed, she could be said to have attained it Her beauty, while 
it lasted, consisted, in a great measure, of delicacy of complexion 
and regularity of features, witliout any peculiar force of expression. 
Even these charms faded under tiie sufferings attendant on an 
ill-sorted match. She was p^ionately attached to her husband, 
by whom she was treated with a callous, yet polite iiidifferense, 
which, to one whose heart was os tender as her judgment was 
weah, was more painful perhaps titan absolute ill usage. Sir 
Philip was a voluptuary, that is, a completely selfish egotist, whose 
disposition and character resembled tlic rapier he wore, polished, 
keen, and brilliant, but inflexible and unpitying. As he observed 
carefully all the usual forms towards his lady, he had the art 
to deprive her even of the compassion of the world ; and useless 
and unavailing as tliat may be while actually possessed by the 
sufferer, it is, to a mind like Lady Forester’s, most painful to know 
she has it not 

The tattle of society did its best to place the peccant husband 
above the suffering wife. Some called her a poor spiritless thing, 
and declared, that, with a little of her sister’s spirit, she might 
have brought to reason any Sir Philip whatsoever, were it the 
termapnt FaJeonbridge himself. But the greater part of their 
acquaintance affected candour, and saw faults on both sides} 
though, in fact, there only existed the oppressor and the oppressed. 
The tone of such critics was — ** To 1^ sure, no one will justify 
Siir Philip Forester, but then we all know Sir Philip, and Jemmie 
Falconer nught have known what she had to expect from the 
beginning. —What made her set her cap at Sir Philip!— He 
would never have looked at her if she had not thrown herself at 
his head, with her poor ten thousand pounds. I am sure, if 
it is money he wanted, she spoiled his market I know where 
^ Philip could have done much better. — And then, if she icotdd 
have the man, could not she try to nuiko him more comfortable 
at home, and Imve his friends oftener, and not plague liim with 
the squalling children, and take care all was handsome and in 
good style about the house I I declare I think Sir Philip would 
have ini^e a very domestic man, with a woman who knew how 
to manage him.” 

Now these fair critics, in nusing their profound edifice of 
domestic felicity, did not recollect tliat the corner-stone was 
wanting ; and t^t to receive good company with good cheer, the 
means of the banquet ought to have bera fnmishra by Sir Philip; 
whose income (diUpidated as it was) was not equal to the display 
of hospitality requi^, and, at the same time, to the supply of the 
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good knight’s menu* plaigin. So, in spite of all that was so sagely 
suggested by female friends, Sir Philip carried his good-humour 
eveiy where abroad, and left at home a solitary mansion and a 
pining spouse. 

At length, inconvenienced in his money affairs, and tired even 
of the sliort time which he spent in his own dull house. Sir Philip 
Forester determined to take a trip to the Continent, in the 
capacity of a volunteer. It was then common for men of fashion 
to do so ; and our knight perhaps was of opinion that a touch 
of the military character, just enough to exalt;, but not render 
pedantic, his qualities as a beau garfon^ was necessary to maintain 
possession of the elevated situation which he held in tlio ranks of 
fashion. 

Six '’hilip’s resolution tlirew his wife into agonies of terror, by 
which tlie worthy baronet was so much annoyed, that, contrary 
to his wont, he took some trouble to soothe her apprehenrious ; 
and once more brought her to sited tears, in which sorrow was 
not altogether unmingled with pleasure. Lady Bothwell asked, 
ns a favour. Sir Philip's permission to receive her sister and her 
family into her own house during his absence on the Continent. 
Sir Philip readily assented to a proposition which saved expense, 
silenced the foolish people who might have tallied of a deserted 
wife and family, and gratified Lady Bothwell, for whom he felt 
some respect, as for one who often spoke to him, always witli 
fi'oedom, and sometimes with severity, without being deterred 
either by his raillery, or the prestige of his reputation. 

A day or two before Sir Philip’s departure. Lady Bothwell 
took the liberty of asking him, in her sister’s presence, the direct 
question, which his timid wife had often desired, but never ven- 
tured, to put to him. 

Pray, Sir Philip, what route do you take when you reach the 
Continent 

" 1 go from Leith to Helvoet by a packet with advicta." 

“ That I comprehend perfectly,” «wid Lady Bothwell dryly ; 
" but you do not mean to remain lung at 'Helvoet, 1 presume, 
and I should like to know what is your next object 1” 

" You ask me, my dear lady,” answered Sir Philip, " a ques- 
tion which I have not dared to ask myself. The answer depends 
on the fate of war. I shall, of course, go to headqjiarters, where- 
ever they may happen to be for the time ; deliver my letters of 
introduction ; learn as much of the noble art of war as may suf- 
fioa a poor interloping amateur ; and then take a glance at the 
sort of thing of whicli we read so much in the Gazette.” 

And I trust. Sir Philip,” said Lady Bothwell, that you will 
remember that you are a husband and a father ; and that though 
von think fit to indulge this military fancy, you will not let it 
hurry you into dangers whidi it is certainly unnecessary for any 
save professional persons to encounter f 

« ]^y Qothwell does me too much honour,” replied the adTen« 
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turouB knight, "in regarding such a circumstance with the 
slightest interest. But to aootlie your flattering anxiety, I trust 
your ladyship will recollect, that 1 cannot expose to Imzard the 
venerable and paternal character which you so obligingly recom> 
mend to my protection, without putting in some peril an honest 
fellow, called Philip Forester, with whom I have kept company 
for thirty years, and witli whom, though some folk consider him 
a coxcomb, I have not the least desire to paii;.’* 

" Well, Sir Philip, you are tho best jud^ of your own affairs ; 
I have little right to interfere — you are not roy husband.” 

"God forbid!” — said Sir Philip hastily; instantly adding, 
however, " God forbid that I should deprive my friend Sir Geof- 
frey of so inestimable a treasure.” 

“ But you are my sister’s husband,” replied the lad^; "and I 
suppose you are aware of her present distress of mind ” 

" If bearing of nothing else from morning to night can make 
me aware of it,” said Sir Fiiilip, " 1 should know somctliing of 
the matter.” 

" I do not pretend to reply to your wit. Sir Philip,” answered 
Lady Bothwoll ; " but you must be sensible that all this distress 
is on account of apprehensions for your personal safety.” 

" In that case, I am sarpri«id that Lady Botliwell, at least, 
should give herself so much trouble upon so insignificant a sub- 
ject.” 

" My sister’s interest may account for my being anxious to 
learn something of Sir Philip Forester’s motions ; about which 
otherwise, 1 know, he would not wisli me to concern myself. 1 
have a brother’s safety, too, to be anxious for.” 

" You mean Major Falconer, your brother by the mother’s 
side : — What can he possibly have to do with our present agree- 
able conversation !” 

" Yon have had words together. Sir Philip,” said Lady Both- 
well. 

" Naturally ; we are connections,” replied Sir Philip, " and as 
such have always had the usual intercourse.” 

" That is an evasion of the subject,” answered the lady. " By 
words, 1 mean angry word^ on the subject of your usage of your 
wife.” 

" If,” replied Sir Philip Forester, "you suppose ^aior Fal- 
coner simple enough to intrude his advice upon mo. Lady Both- 
well, in my domestic matters, you are indeed warranted in 
believing that 1 might posribly be so far displeased with the 
interference, as to request him to reserve his advice till it was 
asked.” 

" And, being on these terms, you are going^ to join the very 
army in which my brother Falconer is now serving 1” 

"No man knows the patli of honour better than Major Fal- 
coner,” said Sir Philip. " An aspirant after fame, like me, can- 
not ehoDse a better guide than his footsteps.” 
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'Lady Bothwell rose and went to the window, the tears gashing 
from her eyes. 

" And this heartless railleiy,” she sud, " is all the considera- 
tion that is to be given to our apprehensions of a quarrel whicli 
may bring on tlie most terrible consequences t Good God ! of 
what can men’s hearts bo made, who can thus dally with the 
agony of others t” 

Sir Philip Forester was moved ; he laid aside the mocking 
tone in which he had hitherto spoken. 

" Dear Lady Bothwell,” he said, taking her reluctant hand, 
" we are both wrong : — you are too deeply serious ; I, perhaps, 
too little so. The dispute I had with Major Falconer was of no 
eartijly consequence. Had any thing occurred betwixt us tlmt 
ought to have been settled par tote du faity as we say in France, 
neither of us are persons that are likely to postpone such a meet- 
ing. Permit me to say, that were it generally known that you 
or my Lady Forester are apprehensive of such a catastrophe, it 
might be the very means of bringing about what would not other- 
wise be likely to happen. 1 know your good sense. Lady Bolh- 
well, and that you will understand me when I say, that really 
my affairs require my absence for some months ; — this Jemima 
cannot understand ; it is a perpetual recurrence of questions, 
why can you not do this, or that, or the third tiling ; and, when 
you have proved to her that her expedients are totally ineffectual, 
vou have just to begin the whole round again. Now, do you tell 
her, dear Lady Bothwell, that you are satisfied. She is, you 
must confess, one of those persons with whom authorit;^ goes 
farther than reasoning. Do but repose a little confidence in me, 
and you shall see how amply I vnll repay it.” 

LMy Bothwell stiook her head, as one but half satisfied. 
“ How difficult it is to extend confidence, when the basis on which 
it ought to rest has been so much sliaken I But 1 will do my 
beat to make Jemima easy ; and fartlier, 1 can only say, that for 
keeping your present purpose 1 hold ^ou responsible both to God 
and man.” , 

« Do not fear that 1 will deceive you,” said Sir Philip ; " the 
safest conveyance to me will be through the ^eral post-office, 
Helvoetsluys, where I will take care to leave oners for forwarding 
my letters. As for Falconer, our only encounter will be over a 
bottle of Burgundy I so make yourself perfectly eai^ on his 
score.” 

Lady Bothwell could not make herself eai^ ; yet she was sen- 
sible mat her sister hurt her own cause by tamna on, as the maid- 
servants call it, too vehemently ; and by shev^g before every 
stranger, by manner, and sometimes by words also, a diasatisfao- 
tion with her husband’s journey, that was sure to come to hie 
entB, and equally certain to displease him. But there was no 
help for this dmnestio diasentioD, which ended only with the day 
of separation. 
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T am sorry I cannot tell, with precision, the year in which Sir 
Philip Forester went over to Flanders ; but it was one of those 
in which the campaign opened with extraordinary fury; and 
many bloody, though indecisive, skirmishes were fought between 
the French on tlic one side, and tiie Allies on the otlier. lu all 
our modem improvements, there are none, perhaps, greater than 
in the accuracy and speed with which intelligence is transmitted 
from any scene of action to those in this country whom it may 
concern. During Marlborough’s campaigns, tlie sufferings of the 
many who had relations in, or along with, the army, were greatly 
augmented by the suspense in which they were detained for weeks, 
after tliey had heard of bloody battles, in which, in all proba- 
bility, those for whom their bosoms tlirobbed with anxiety had 
been personally engaged. Amongst those who were most agon- 
ized by this state of uncertainty, was the — I had almost said 
deserted — wife of the gay Sir Philip Forester. A single letter 
had informed her of his arrival on tlie Continent — no otliers 
were received. One notice occurred in the newspapers, in which 
Volunteer Sir Philip Forester was mentioned as having been 
intrusted with a dangerous reconnoissance, which he had executed 
witli tlie greatest courage, dexterity, and intelligence, and received 
the thanks of the commanding officer. I'he sense of his having 
acquired distinction brouglit a momentary glow into tlie lady’s 
palo cheek ; but it was instantly lost in ashen whiteness at tlie 
recollection of his danger. After this, they had no news what- 
ever, neither from Sir Philip, nor even from their bi*other Fal- 
coner. The case of Lady Forester was not indeed different from 
that of hundreds in the same situation ; but a feeble mind is 
necessarily an irritable one, and the suspense which some bear 
witli constitutional indifference or pbilosophical resignation, and 
some with a disposition to believe and hope the best, w'as intoler- 
able to Lady Forester, at once solitary and sensitive, low-spirited, 
and devoid of strength of mind, whether natural or acquired. 


CHAPTER 11. 

As she received no farther news of Sir Philip, whctlier directly 
or indirectly, his unfortunate lady began now to feel a sort of con- 
solation, even in those careless habits which had so often given 
her pain. " He is so thoughtless,” she repeated a hundred times 
a-day to her sister, “ he never writes when things are goina on 
smoothly ; it is his way : had any thing happened he would nave 
informed us.” 

Lady Bothwell listened to her sister without attempting to con- 
sole her. Probably she might be of opinion, that even tlie worst 
inteUigenco whidi could be received from Flanders might not be 
witiiout some touch of consolation ; and that the Dowager Lady 
von. XX. X 
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Forester, if so slic was doomed to be called, might have a source 
of liappinesa unknown to the wife of the gayest and finest gen- 
tleman in Scotland^ This conviction became stronger as tliey 
learned from inquiries made at headquarters, that Sir Philip was 
no longer with the army ; though whetlior he had been taken or 
slain in some of those skirmishes which were perpetually occurring, 
and in which ho loved to distinguish himself, or whether he had, 
for some unknown reason or capricious change of mind, voluntarily 
left the service, none of his countrymen in the camp of the Allies 
could form even a conjecture. Meantime his creditors at home 
became clamorous, entered into possession of his property, and 
threatened his person, should he be rash enough to return to 
Scotland. These additional disadvantages aggravated Lady Both* 
well's displeasure against the fugitive husband ; while her sister 
saw nothing in any of them, save what tended to increase her 
grief for the absence of him whom her in)agination now repre- 
sented, — as it had before marriage, — gallant, gay, and affec- 
tionate. 

About this period there appeared in Edinburgh a man of 
singular appearance and pretensions. Ue was commonly called 
the Paduan Doctor, from having received his education at that 
famous university. IIu was supposed to possess somo rare re- 
ceipts in medicine, with which, it was affirmed, he had wrought 
remarkable cures. But though, on tlie one hand, tho physicians 
of Edinburgh termed him an empiric, tliere were many persons, 
and among them some of the clergy, who, while they admitted 
tlie truth of the cures and the force of his remedies, alleged that 
Doctor Baptist! Damiotti made use of charms and unlawful arts 
in order to obtain success in his practice. The resorting to him 
was even solemnly preached against, as a seeking of he^th from 
idols, and a trusting to the help which was to come from Egypt. 
But the protection which tlu' Paduan Doctor received from some 
friends of iuterest and consequence, enabled him to set these im- 
putations at defiance, and to assume, ' ven in the city of Edinburgh, 
famed as it was for abhorrence of witches and necromancers, ffio 
dangerous character of an expounder of futurity. It was at 
length rumoured, that for a certain gratification, which, of course, 
was not an inconsiderable one. Doctor Baptist! Damiotti could 
toll the fate of the absent, and even shew his visiters tho personal 
form of their absent friends, and the action in which they were 
engaged at the moraentr This rumom' came to tlie ears of Lady 
Forester, who had reached that pitch of mental agony in which 
the sufferer will do any thiD|;, or endure any thing, that suspense 
may be converted into certauty.. 

Gentle and timid in most cases, her state of mind made her 
equally obstinate and reckless, and it was with no small surprise 
and alarm that her sister, L^y Botliwell, heard her express a 
resolution to visit this man of and learn from him tlie fate of 
hat husbaad> Lady Bothwell remonstrated on. (he improbabll^j 
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that such pretensions as those of tliis foreigner conld be founded 
ill any thing but imposture. 

« I care not,” said the deserted wife, " what degree of ridiculb 
1 may incur ; if there be any one chance out of a hundred that I 
may obtain some certainty of my husband’s fate, I would not miss 
tiiat chance for whatever else the world can offer me.” 

Lady Bothwell next urged the unlawfulness of resorting to such 
sources of forbidden knowledge. 

“ Sister,” i-eplicd the sufferer, “ he who is dying of thirst 
cannot refrain from drinking even poisoned water. She who 
suffers under suspense must seek information, even were the 
powers which offer it unhallowed and infernal. I go to learn my * 
fate alone ; and this very evening will I know it : the sun that 
rises to-morrow shall find mo, if not more happy, at least more 
resigned.” 

Sister,’^ said Lady Bothwell, "if you aro determined upon 
this wild step, you shall not go alone. If this man be an impostor, 
you may bo too much agisted by your feolings to detect his 
villainy. If, wliich I cannot believe, there be any truth in what 
he pretends, you shall not be exposed alone to a communication 
of so extraordiiiai'y a nature. I will go witli you, if indeed you 
determine to go. But yet reconnder your project, and renounce 
inquiries which cannot be prosecuted without guilt, and perhaps 
without danger.” 

Lady Forester threw herself into her sister’s arms, and, clasp- 
ing her to her bosom, thanked her a hundred times for the offer 
of her company ; while she declined with a melancholy gesture 
the friendly advice with which it was accompanied. 

When the hour of twilight arrived, — which was the period when 
tho Paduan Doctor was understood to receive the visits of tliose 
who came to consult with him, — the two ladies left tlieir apart- 
ments in the Canongate of Edinburgh, having their dress arranged 
like that of women of an inferior description, and their plaids dis- 
}ioBcd around their faces as they were worn by the same class ; 
for, in those days of aristocracy, the quality of the wearer was 
genci'ally indicated by the manner in which her plaid was dis- 
posed, as well as by the fineness of its texture. It was Lady 
Bothwell who had suggested this species of disguise, partly to 
avoid observation as they should go to the conjurer’s house, and 
partly in order to make trial of his penetration, by appearing 
before him in a feigned character. Lady Forester’s servant, of 
tried fidelity, had been employed by her to propitiate tho Doctor 
by a suitable fee, and a story intimating that a soldier’s wife 
desired to know the fate of her husband ; a subject upon which, 
in all probability, the sage was very frequently consulted. 

To tlie last moment, when the p^ace clock struck eight. Lady 
Botliwell earnestly watched her sister, in hopes tliat might 
retreat from her rash undertaking ; but as mildness, and even 
timidity, is cap.*ible at times of vehement and fixed puipossis she 
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found Lady Forester- resolutely unmoved and determined when 
the moment of departure arrived. Ill satisfied with the expedi- 
tion, but determined not to leave her sister at such a crisis, Lady 
Bothwell accompanied Lady Forester through more tiian one 
obscure street and lane, the servant walking before, and acting 
as their guide. At length he suddenly turned into a narrow 
court, and knocked at an arched door, which seemed to belong to 
a building of some antiquity. It opened, tliough no one appeared 
to act as porter ; and the servant stepping aside from the entrance, 
motioned the la^es to enter. They had no sooner done so, than 
it shut, and excluded their guide. The two ladies found them- 
selves in a small vestibule, illuminated by a dim lamp, and having, 
when the door was closed, no communication with the external 
ligli. or air. The door of an inner apartment, partly open, was 
at the fiurthor side of the vestibule. 

"We must not hesitate now, Jemima,*' smd Lady Bothwell, 
and walked forwards into the inner room, where, surrounded by 
books, maps, philosophical utensils, and other implements of 
peculiar shape and appearance, tlicy found the man of art. 

There was nothing very peculiar in the Italian’s appearance. 
He had the dark complexion and marked features of his country, 
seemed about fifty years old, and was handbomely, but plainly, 
dressed in a full suit of black clothes, which was then the uni- 
versal costume of the medical profession. Largo waxlights, in 
silver sconces, illuminated the apartment, which was reason- 
ably furnished. He rose as the ladies entered ; and, notwith- 
standing the inferiority of their dress, received them with the 
marked respect due to their quality, and which foreigners are 
usually punctilious in rendering to those to whom such honours 
are due. 

Lady Bothwell endeavoured to maintain her proposed incog- 
nito ; and, as the Doctor ushered them to the upper end of tlie 
room, made a motion declining his courtesy, as unfitted for 
their condition. " We are poor p -ople, sir,” she said ; " only 
my sister’s distress has brought us to consult your worship 
whether 

He smiled as he interrupted her — "lam aware, madam, of 
your sister’s distress, and its cause ; I am aware, also, that 1 am 
honoured with a visit from two ladies of the highest considera- 
tion — Lady Botliwell and Lady Forester. If I could not 
disti^guidi them from the class of society which their present 
dress would indicate, there would be small pimibilit^ of my being 
able to gratify them by giving the information which they come 
to seek.” 

" I can easily understand,” said Lady Bothwell 

"Pardon my boldness to interrupt you, mi-lady,” cried tlic 
Italian ; " your ladyship was about to say, that you could easily 
undersUmd that 1 liad got possession of your names by means 
of your domestic. But in thinking so, you do injustice to the 
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fidelity of your servant, and, I may add, to the skill of one who is 
also not less your humble servant — Baptista Damiotti.” 

“ 1 have no intention to do either, sir,” said Lady Botliwell, 
maintaining a tone of composure, though somewhat surprised, 
" but the situation is something new to me. If you know who 
we are, you also know, sir, what brought us here.” 

" Curiosity to know the fate of a Scottish gentleman of rank, 
now, or lately upon the Continent,” answered the seer ; " his name 
is 11 Cavalioro Philippo Forester ; a gentleman who has the 
honour to be husband to this lady, and, with your ladyship’s 
permission for using plain language, the misfortune not to value 
as it deserves that inestimable advantage.” • 

Lady Forester sighed deeply, and L^y Botliwell replied — 

** Since you know our object without our telling it, the only 
question tliat remains is, whether you have the power to relieve 
my sister’s anxiety 1” 

" I have, madam,” answered the Paduan scholar ; “ but tliere 
is still a previous iiiquiiy. Have you the courage to behold with 
your own eyes what the Cavalicro Pliilippo Forester is now doing? 
or will you take it on my report 1” 

“ That question my sister must answer for herself,” said Lady 
Botliwell. 

" With my own eyes will I endure to see whatever you have 
power to shew mo,” said Lady Forester, with the same determined 
spirit which had stimulated her since her resolution was taken 
upon this subject. 

There may be danger in it.” 

** If gold can compensate the risk,” said Lady Forester, taking 
out her purse. 

" I do not such tilings for the purpose of gain,” answered the 
foreigner. ** 1 dare not turn my art to such a purpose. If I 
take the gold of tlie wealthy, it is but to bestow it on Uie poor ; 
nor do I ever accept more than the sum 1 have already received 
from your servant Put up your purse, madam ; an adept needs 
not your gold.” 

Lady Bothwell, considering this rejection of her sister’s offer 
as a mere trick of an empiric, to induce her to press a larger sum 
upon him, and willing tliat the scene should be commenced and 
ended, offered some ^Id in turn, observing that it was only to 
enlarge the sphere of his chari^. 

“ Let Lady Botliwell enlarge the sphere of her own charity,” 
said the Paduan , " not merely in giving of alms, in which I know 
slie is not deficient, but in judging the character of others ; and 
let her oblige Baptista Damiotti by believing him honest, tiU she 
shall discover him to be a knave. Do not be surprised, madam, 
if I speak in answer to your thoughts rather Biau your expres- 
sions, and tell mo once more whcuier you have courage to look 
on what I am prepared to shew !” 

“ I own sir,” said Lady Botbwell, “ tliat your words strike me 
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with some sense of fear ; bat whatever my sister desires to wit- 
ness, I will not shrink from witnessing along with her." 

" Nay, the danger only consists in the risk of your resolution 
failing you. The sight can only last for the space of seven 
minutes ; and should you interrupt the vision by speaking a single 
word, not only would &e chaivn be broken, but some dan^r might 
result to tlie spectators. But if you can remain stea£ly silent 
for the seven minutes, your cmioaty will be gratified without tlie 
slightest risk ; and for tiiis I will engage my lionour.” 

Internally Lady Bothwell tlionght the security was but an 
indifferent one ; but she suppressed the suspicion, as if she had 
behoved that the adept, whoso dark features wore a half-formed 
smilo. could in reality read even her most secret reflections. A 
solcirii pause then ensued, until Lady Forester gathered courage 
enough to reply to the physician, as ho termed himself, that slie 
would abide with firmness and silence tlie sight which he had 
promised to exhibit to them. Upon this, he made them a low 
obeisance, and saving he went to prepare matters to meet their 
wish, left the apartment. The two sisters, hand in hand, as if 
seeking by that close union to divert any danger which might 
threaten them, sat down on two seats in immediate contact with 
each other : Jemima seeking support in the manly and habitual 
courage of Lady Bothwell ; and she, on the other hand, more 
agitated tlian sho had expected, endeavouring to fortify herself by 
the desperate resolution which circumstances had forced her sister 
to assume. The one perhaps said to herself, that her sister never 
feared any tiling ; and tlie other might reflect, that what so feeble 
a minded woman as Jemima did not fear, could not properly be 
a subject of apprehension to a person of firmness and resolution 
like herself. 

In a few moments the thoughts of both were divertrd from 
their ow'n situation, by a strain of music so singulai’l* sweet and 
solemn, that, while it seemed calculated to avert or dispel any 
feeling unconnected with its harm iiy, increased, at the same 
time, the solemn excitation which tlie preceding interview was 
calculated to produce. The music was that of some iustriimcnt 
with which they were unacquainted ; hut circumstances after- 
wards led my ancestress to believe tliat it was that of the 
harmonica, which she heard at a much later period in life. 

When these heaven-bom sounds had ceased, a door opened in 
the upper end of the apartment, and they saw Damiotti, standing 
at the neaul of two or three steps, rign to them to advance. His 
dress was so diflTerent from that which he bad worn a few minutes 
before, that they could hardly recognize him ; and the deadly 
pdenesB of his countenance, and a certain stern rigidity of 
mUBcles, like that of one whose mind is made up to some BtrBn(|e 
and daring action, had totally changed the somewhat sarcastic 
expression with which he had previously regarded them both, 
and particularly Lady Bothwell. He was banfooted, exeepting 
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a species of sandals in the antique fashion ; his le;^ were naked 
beneath the knees ; above them he wore hose, and a doublet of 
dark crimson silk close to his body ; and over that a flowing loose 
robe, something resembling a surplice, of snow-white linen ; his 
throat and neck were uncovered, and his long, straight, black hair 
was carefully combed down at full lengtli. 

As die ladies approached at his bidding, he shewed no gesture 
of that ceremonious courtesy of which he had been foi-merly lavish. 
On the contrary, ho made die signal of advance with an air of 
command ; and when, arm in arm, aud with insecure steps, the 
sisters approached the spot where he stood, it was with a warning 
frown that he pressed his Anger to Ids bps, as if reiterating his* 
condition of absolute silence, while, stalking before them, he led 
the way into die next apartment. 

Tills was a large room, hung widi black, as if for a funeral. 
At die upper end was a tabic, or rather a species of altar, covered 
widi die same lugubrious colour, on which lay divers objects 
resembling die usual implements of sorcery. These objects were 
not indeed visible as they advanced into the apartment ; for the 
light which displayed them, being only that of two expiring lamps, 
was extremely faint. The master — to use the Italian phrase 
for persons of diis description — approached die upper end of the 
room, with a genuflexion like that of a Catholic to the cruciAx, 
and at die same dmo crossed bimself. The ladies followed in 
silence, and arm in arm. Two or three low broad steps led to a 
platform in front of die altar, or what resembled such. Here the 
sage took his stand, and placed the ladies beside him, once more 
eaniesdy repeating by signs his iiijuncdous of silence. The 
Italian then, extending his bare arm from under his linen vest- 
ment, pointed widi his forefinger to five large flambeaux, or 
torches, placed on each side of the altar. They took Are successively 
at the approach of his hand, or rather of his finger, and spread a 
strong light tlirough die room. By diis die visiters could discern 
tiiat, on the seeming altar, were disposed two naked swords laid ' 
crosswise ; a laige open book, which they conceived to be a copy 
of the Holy Scriptures, but in a language to diem unknown ; aud 
beside this mysterious volume was placed a human skull. But 
what struck die sisters most was a very tall and broad mirror, 
which occupied all the space behind the altar, and, illumined by 
die lighted torches, reflected the mysterious articles which were 
laid upon it. 

The master then placed himself between the two ladies, and, 
pointing to die mirror, took each by the baud, but without speak- 
ing a syllable. They gazed intendy on the polished and sable 
space to which he had directed their attention. Suddenly the 
surface assumed a new and singular apparaiice. It no longer 
simply reflected die objects placed before it, but, as if it had sdf- 
contained scenery of its own, objects began to appear widiin 
at first in a disorderly, indistinct and miscellaneous manner, like 
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form arranging itself out of chaos ; at length, in distinct and 
defined shape and symmetry. It was thus that, after some sUft- 
ing of light and darkness over the face of the wonderful glass, a 
long perspective of aieliea and columns began to arrange itself on 
its sides, and a vaulted roof on the upper part of it ; tiU, ailer 
many oscillations, the whole vision gained a fixed and stationary 
appearance, representing the interior of a foreign church. The 
pillars were stately, and hung with scutcheons ; the arches were 
lofty and magnificeut ; the floor was lettered with funeral inscrip- 
tions. But there were no separate shrines, no images, no display 
of chalice or crucifix on the altar. It was, therefore, a Frotes- 
tanc church upon the Continent. A clergyman, dressed in the 
Geneva gown and band, stood by the communion-table, and, with 
the Bible opened before him, and his clerk awaiting in the back- 
ground, seemed prepared to perform some service of the church 
to which he belonged. 

At length there entered the middle aisle of the building a 
numerous party, which appeared to be a bridal one, as a lady and 
gentleman walked first, hand in hand, followed by a large con- 
course of persons of both sexes, gaily, nay richly, attired. The 
bride, whose features they could distinctly sec, seemed not more 
than sixteen years old, and extremely beautiful. The bridegroom, 
for some seconds, moved ratlier with his shoulder towards them, 
and his face averted ; but his elegance of form and step struck 
the sisters at once with the same apprehension. As he turned 
his face suddenly, it was frightfully realized, and they saw, in tlio 
gay bridc^om before them. Sir Philip Forester. His wife 
uttered an imperfect exclamation, at the sound of which the whole 
scene stirred and seemed to separate. 

" I could compare it to nothing,” said Lady Bothwell, while 
recounting the wonderful tale, "but to the dispersion of the 
reflection offered by a deep and calm pool, when a stone is 
suddenly cast into and the shadows becorao dissipated and 
broken.” The master pressed both i>..e ladies’ hands severely, 
as if to remind tliem of their promise, and of tlie dan^r which 
they incurred. The exclamation died away on Lady Forester’s 
tongue, without attaining perfect utterance, and the scene in the 
glas^ after tlie fluctuation of a minute, again resumed to the eye 
its former appearance of a real scene, existing within the mirror, 
as if represented in a picture, save that the figures were moveable 
instead of being stationary. 

The representation of Sir FUlip Forester, now distinctly 
visible in form and feature, was seen to lead on towards the 
clergyman that beautiful girl, who advanced at once with diflSdonce, 
and with a species of affectionate pride. In the meantime, and 
iust as the clergyman had arranged the bridal company before 
him, and seemed about to commence the service, another mup 
of persons, of whom two or three were officers, entered the 
church. They moved, at first, forward, as though they came to 
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witness the bridal ceremony, but suddenly one of tlie officers, 
whose back was towards the spectators, detached himself from 
his companions, and rushed liastily tow^s the marriage party, 
when the whole of them turned towards him, as if attracted by 
some exclamation which had accompanied his advance. Sud- 
denly the intruder drew his sword ; the bridegroom un^eathed 
his own, and made towards him ; swords were also drawn by 
other individuals, both of the marriage party, and of those who 
had last entered. They fell into a sort of confusion, the clergy- 
man, and some cider and graver persons, labouring apparentiy 
to keep tlie peace, while tho hotter spirits on both sides bran- 
dished their weapons. But now dio period of brief space during* 
which the soothsayer, as he pretended, was permitt^ to exhibit 
his art, was arrived. The fumes again mixed together, and dis- 
solved gradually from observation ; tho vaults and columns of 
the cliurch rolled asunder, and disappeared ; and the front of the 
mirror reflected nothing save the blazing torches, and the melan- 
choly apparatus placed on the altar or table before it. 

Tho doctor led the ladies, who greatly required his support, 
into the apartment from whence they canie ; where wine, essences, 
and other means of restoring suspended animation, had been 
provided during his absence. Ho motioned tliem to chairs, 
which they occupied in silence ; Lady Forester, in particular, 
wringing her hands, and casting her eyes up to heaven, but 
without speaking a word, as if the spell bad been still before her 
eyes. 

*<And what wc have seen is even now acting!’* said Lady 
Bothwell, collecting herself with difficulty. 

"That,” answered Battista Damiotti, "I cannot justly, or 
with certainty, say. But it is either now acting, or has 'been 
acted, during a short space before this. It is tlic lut remarkable 
transaction in which the Cavalier Forester has been engaged.” 

Lady Botliwell then expressed anxiety concerning her sister, 
whose altered countenance, and apparent unconsmousness of 
what passed around her, excited her apprekensons how it might 
be possible to convey her home. 

" I have prepared for that,” answered the adept ; " 1 have 
directed the servant to bring your equipage as near to tliis place 
as tlie narrowness of the street will permit. Fear not for your 
sister ; but give her, when you return home, this composing 
draught, and she will be better to-morrow morning. Few,” lie 
added, in a melancholy tone, " leave this house as well in health 
as they entered it. Such being the consequence of seeking 
knowledge by mysterious means, I leave you to judge the condi- 
tion of ffiose who have the power of gratifying such irregular 
curiosity. Farewell, and forget not die potion.” 

" I will give her nothing that comes from jyou,” said Lady 
Bothwell ; " I have seen enough of your art aiieady. Perhaps 
you would poison us both to conceal your own necromancy. 
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But we are persons who want neither the means of making our 
wrongs known, nor tlie assistance of friends to right them.” 

"You have had no wrongs from me, madam,” said tlin adept. 
"You sought one who is little grateful for such honour. He seeks 
no one, and only gives responses to those who invite and call 
upon him. After all, you have but learned a little sooner the 
evil which you must still be doomed to endure. I hear your 
servant’s step at the door, and will detain your ladyship and I^dy 
Forester no longer. The next packet from the Continent will 
explain what you have already partly witnessed. Let it not, if 1 
may advise, pass too suddenly into your sister’s hands.” 

saying, he bid Lady Bothwell good-night. She went, lighted 
by the adept, to the vestibule, where he hastily tlirew a black 
cloak over his singular dress, and opening the door, intrusted his 
visiters to the care of the servant. It was with difficulty that 
Lady Bothwell sustained her sister to the carriage, though it was 
only twenty steps distant. When they arrived at home. Lady 
Forester required medical assistance. The physician of the 
family attended, and shook his head on feeling her pulse. 

" Here has been,” he said, " a violent and sudden shock on the 
nerves. I must know how it has happened.” 

Lady Bothwell admitted they had visited the conjuriir, and that 
Lady Forester bad received some bad news respecting her hns* 
band. Sir Philip. 

“ That rascally quack would make my fortune were ho to stay 
in Edinburgh,” said the graduate ; " tliis is the seventh nervous 
case I have heard of his making for me, and all by effect of 
terror.” He next examined tiie composing draught which Lady 
Bothwell had unconsciously brought in her hand, tasted it, and 
pronounced it very germaJn to the matter, and what would save 
an application to the apothecary. Ur then paused, and looking 
at liMy Bothwell very significantly, nt length added, " I suppose 
1 must not ask your ladyship any thing about this Italian war- 
lock’s proceedings!” 

"Indeed, Doctor,” answered Lady Bothwell, “I consider 
what passed as confidential ; and tliough the man may be a rogue, 
yet, as we were fools enough to consult him, we should, I think, 
be honest enough to keep his counsel.” 

" Jfay be a knave — come,” said the Doctor, "I am glad to 
hear your ladyship allows such a possibility in any thing that 
comes from Ituy.” 

" What comes from Italy may be as good as what comes from 
Hanover, Doctor. But you and I will remain good frieml^ and 
that it may be so, we will say nothing of Whig and Tory.” 

" Not I,” said the Doctor, receiving his fee, and taking his hat; 
" a Carolus serves my purpose as well as a Willielmus. But I 
dienld like to know why old Lady Saint Ringan’s, and all that 
set, go about wasting their decayed lungs in puffing this foreign 
fellow.” 
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"Ay— you bad beat aet bim down a Jeauit, as Scrub aaya.’* 
On theae terma they parted. 

Tbe poor patient — whoae nervea, from an extraordinary atate 
of tenaioii, bad at lenp;th become relaxed in aa extraordinary 
a degree — continued to atruggle with a sort of imbecility, the 
growth of Buperatitoua terror, when the ahocking tidings were 
brought from Holland, which fulfilled even her worst expecta* 
tions. 

They were sent by the celebrated Earl of Stair, and contained 
the melancholy event of a duel betwixt Sir Philip Forester, and 
his wife’s half-brother. Captain Falconer, of the Scotch-Dutch, as 
they were then called, in which the latter had been killed. The 
cause of quarrel rendered the incident still more shocking. It 
seemed that Sir Philip had left the army suddenly, in consequence 
of being unable to pay a very considerable sum, which he had 
lost to another volunteer at play. He had changed his name, and 
taken up his residence at Rotterdam, where he had insinuated 
himself into the good graces of an ancient and rich burgomaster, 
and, by his handsome person and graceful manners, captivated 
the afiections of his only child, a very young person, of great 
beauty, and the heiress of much wealth. Delighted with the 
specious attractions of his proposed son-in-law, the wealthy 
merchant — whoso idea of tlio British character was too high to 
admit of his taking any precaution to acquire evidence of his 
condition and circumstances — gave his consent to tlie marriage. 
It was about to be celebrated in the principal church of the city, 
when it was interrupted by a singular occurrence. 

Captain Falconer having been detached to Rotterdam to bring 
up a port of the brigade of Scottish auxiliaries, who were in 
quarters there, a person of consideration in tlie town, to whom he 
had been formerly known, proposed to him for amusement to go 
to die high church, to sec a countryman of his own married to 
the daughter of a wealthy burgomaster. Captain Falconer went 
accordingly, accompanied by his Dutch acquaintance with a party 
of his fdends, and two or tiiree officers of the Scotch brigade. 
His astonishment may be conceived wlion he saw liis own brotlier- 
in-law, a raaiTied man, on the point of leading to the altar the 
innocent and beautiful creature, upon whom he was about to 
praotise a base and unmanly deceit. He proclaimed his villainy on 
the spot, and the marriage was interrupted of course. But awnst 
the opinion of more thinking men, who considered ^ Philip 
Forester as having thrown himself out of the rank of men of 
honour. Captain F^coner admitted him to the privilege of such, 
accept^ a challenge from him, and in the rencounter received a 
mortal wound. Such are the ways of Heaven, mysterious in our 
eyes. Lady Forester never recovered the sliock of this dismal 
intelligence. 
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" And did this tragedy,” said T, " take place exactly at the time 
when the scene in the mirror was exhibited t” 

“ It is hard to be obliged to maim one’s story,” answered my 
aunt ; " but, to speak the truth, it happened some days sooner 
than the apparition was exhibited” 

" And so there remained a possibility,” said I, " that by some 
secret and speedy communication the artist might have received 
early intelligence of that incident.” 

" The incredulous pretended so,” replied my aunt. 

"What became of the adept t” demanded I. 

" Why, a warrant came down shortly afterwards to arrest him 
for high-treason, as an agent of the Chevalier St George ; and 
Lady Bothwell, recollecting the hints which had escaped the 
Doctoi*, an ardent friend of tite Protestant succession, did then 
call to remembrance, that this man was chiefly prone among the 
ancient matrons of her own political persuasion. It certainly 
seemed probable that intelligence from the Continent, which could 
easily have been transmitt^ by an active and powerful agent, 
mif^ht have enabled him to prepare such a scene of phantasma- 
goria as she had herself witnessed. Yet there were so many 
difficulties in assigning a natural explanation, that, to the day of 
her death, she remain^ in great doubt on the subject, and much 
disposed to cut the Gordian knot, by admitting tho existence of 
supernatural agency. 

" But, my dear aunt,” said I, " what became of the man of 
skill 1” 

" Oh, he was too good a fortune-teller not to be able to foresee 
that his own destiny would be tragical if ho waited the arrival of 
the man with the silver myhound upon his sleeve. He made, 
as we 8^, a moonlight flitting, and was nowhere to bo seen or 
heard of. Some noise there was about papers or loiters found in 
tile house, but it died away, and Doctor Baptista Dainiolti was 
soon as little talked of as Galen or Hippocrates.” 

" And Sir Philip Foi-ester,” said 1, ' did he too vanish for ever 
from the public scene 1‘* 

" No,” replied my kind infomer. " He was heard of once 
more, and it was upon a remarkable occasion. It is said tiiat we 
Scots, when there was such a nation in existence, have, among 
our fi^ peek of virtues, one or two little barleycorns of vice. In 
particular, it is alleged that we rarely forgive, and never forget, 
any injuries received ; that we used to make an idol of our resent- 
ment, as ^r Lady Constance did of her grief; and are ad- 
dicted, as Bums 'says, to *nuimng our wrath to keep it warm.* 
Lady Bothwell was not witiiout this feeling; and, I believe, 
nothing whatever, scarce the restoration of the Stewart line, could 
have happened so delicious to her feelings as an opportunity of 
being revenTCd on Sir Philip Forester, for the deep and double 
injury which had deprived her of a sister and of a brother. But 
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nothing of him was heard or known till many a year liad passed 
away.” 

At length — it was on a Fastem's E’on (Shrovetide^ assembly, 
at which the whole fashion of Edinburgh attended, full and 
frequent, and when Lady Bothwell had a seat amongst the lady 
patronesses, tliat one of tho attendants on the company whis- 
pered into her eai', that a gentleman wished to speak with her in 
private. 

" In private t and in an assembly-room t — he must be mad — 
Tell him to call upon me to-morrow morning.” 

“ I said so, my lady,” answered the man ; " but he desired me 
to give you this paper.” , 

She undid the billet, which was curiously folded and sealed. 
It only bore the words, ** On business of life and death” written 
in a hand which she had never seen before. Suddenly it occnrred 
to her, that it might concern the safety of some of her political 
friends ; she therefore followed die messenger to a small apart- 
ment where the refreshments were prepared, and from which the 
general company was excluded. She found an old man, who, at 
her approach, rose up and bowed profoundly. His appearance 
indicate a broken constitution ; and bis dress, though sedulously 
rendered conforming to tho etiquette of a ball-room, was worn and 
tarnished, and hung in folds about his emaciated person. Lady 
Bodiwell was about to feel for her purse, expecting to get rid of 
the supplicant at the expense of a little money, but some fear of 
a misti&e arrested her purpose. She dierefore gave the man 
leisure to explain himself. 

" I have the honour to speak with the Lady Bothwell t” 

" I am Lady Bothwell ; allow me to say tliat this is no time or 
place for long explanations. — What are your commands with mo!” 

“ Your ladysliip,” said the old man, '* had once a sister.” 

" True ; whom I loved os my own soul.” , 

“ And a brother.” 

“ The bravest, tlie kindest the most affectionate !” — said Lady 
Bothwell. 

"Both these beloved relatives you lost by the fault of an 
unfortunate man,” continued the stranger. 

" By tlio crime of an unnatural, bloody-minded murderer,” said 
the lady. 

"lam answered,” replied the old man, bowing, as if to with- 
draw. 

" Stop, sir, I command you,” said Lady Bothwell . — ** Who are 
yon, tha^ at such a place and lime, come to recall these horrible 
recollections ! I insist upon knowing.” 

"lam one who intends Lady Bothwell no injury ; bn^ on the 
contrary, to offer her tlic means of doing a deed of Christian 
charity, which the world would wonder at, and which Heaven 
would reward ; but I find her in no temper for such a sacrifice 
as 1 was prepared to ask.” 
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** Speak out, sir ; what is your meaning ?” said Lady Both- 
well. 

" The wretch that has wronged you so deeply,” rejoined the 
stranger, ** is now on his deadi-bed. His days have been days 
of miseiy, his nights have been sleepless hours of anguish — yet 
he cannot die without your forgiveness. Uis lifo has been an 
unremitting penance — ^yet he dares not part from his burden 
while your curses load his soul.” 

" Tell him,” said Lady Botliwell sternly, " to ask pardon of that 
Being whom he has so greatly offended ; nut of an erring mortal 
like himself. Wiiat could my forgiveness avail him 1” 

** Much,” answered the old man. “ It will be an earnest of 
that which he may then venture to ask from his Oeator, lady, 
and ^rom yours. Remember, Lady Bothwell, you too have a 
death-bed to look forward to; your soul may, all human souls 
must, feel the awe of facing the judgment seat, with the wounds 
of an untented conscience, raw, and rauLling — what thought would 
it bo then that should whisper, * I have given no mercy, how then 
shall 1 ask it 1 ” 

‘*Man, whosoever thou mayst be,” replied Lady Botliwell, 
“ urge me not so cruelly. It would be but blasphemous hypocrisy 
to utter with my lips tlie words which every throb of niy heart 
protests against. They would open tho earth and give to liglit 
the wasted form of my sister — the bloody form of my murdered 
brother — forgive him 1 — Never, never !” 

** Great God ! ” cried the old man, holding up his hands, " is 
it thus tlie worms which thou hast called out of dust obey 
the commands of their Maker! Farewell, proud and unfor- 
giving woman. Exult that tliou hast added to a deatli in want 
and pain the a^niesof religious despair; but never again mock 
Heaven by peutioniug for tlie ^rdon which tliou hast refused to 
grant.” 

He was turning from her. 

” Stop,” she exclaimed ; ” I will try ; yes, I will try to pardon 
him.” 

« Gracious lady,” said tlie old man, " you will relieve the over- 
burdened soul, which dare not sever itself from its sinful compa- 
nion of eardi without being at peace with you. What do I know 
— ^yonr forgiveness may perha^ preserve for penitence the dregs 
of a wretched life.” 

“ Ha I” said the lady, as a sudden light broke on her, “it isthe 
villain himself 1” .And grasping Sir Philip Forester — for it was 
he, and no other — by the cmlw, she raised a cry of “ Murder, 
murder 1 Seize tlie luorderer ! ” 

At an exclamation so ungular, in such a place, tlie company 
thronged into the apartment, but Sir FliUiu Forester was no 
longer thei'e. He had forcibly extricated himself from Lady 
Bothwell’s Imld, and had run out of the apartment which opened 
eu the landing-place of the stair. There seemed no escape in that 
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direction, for there wore several persona coming up the steps, and 
others descending. But the unfortunate man was desperate. He 
threw himself over the balustrade, and alighted s^ely in the 
lobby, though a leap of fifteen feet at least, £en dashed into the 
street and was lost in darkness. Some of the Bothwell family made 
pursuit, and, had they come up with the fugitive, they might have 
perhaps slain him ; for in those days men’s blood ran warm in 
tlieir veins. But Bie police did not interfere ; the matter most 
criminal having happened long since, and in a foreign land. 
Indeed, it was always though^ tliat this extraordinary scene 
originated in a hypocritical experiment, by which Sir Philip 
desired to ascertain whether he might return to his native eountsy 
in safety from the resentment of a family which he had injured 
so deeply. As tlie result fell out so contrary to his wishes, he is 
believed to have returned to the Continent, and there died in 
exile. 

So closed the tale of the Mysterious Mirror. 
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VOL. XX. 




INTRODUCTION. 


This is another little story, from tlie Keepsake of 1828. it 
was told to me many years ago, by the late Miss Anna Seward, 
who, among other accomplidiments that rendered her on amus- 
ing inmate in a country house, had that of recounting narratives 
of tliis sort with very considerable effect ; much greater, indeed, 
tiian any one would be apt to guess from tlio style of her written 
pcifoniumcea. There are hours and moods when most people 
arc nut displeased to listen to such things; and 1 have heard 
some of tile greatest and wisest of my contemporaries take their 
share in telling them. 


Aninutt 1831 . 




THE 


TAPESTRIED CHAMBER; 


OR, 

THE LADY IN THE SACQUE. 


The following; narrative is given fi*om tlir* i)en, so f.ir as memory 
permits, in the same character in which it was presented to the 
author’s ear ; nuv has he claim to farther praise, or to be more 
deeply censured, than in proportion to the good or bad judgment 
which he has employed in selecting his materials, as he has studi- 
ously avoided any attempt at ornament, which might interfere 
uitli the simplicity of the talc. 

At the same time, it must be admitted, that the particular class 
of stories which turns on the marvellous, possesses a stronger 
influence when told than when committed to print. The volume 
taken up at noonday, though rehearsing tlic same incidents, con- 
veys a much more feeble impression than is achieved b) the voice 
of tfic speaker on a circle of fireside auditors, who hung upon the 
narrative as the narrator details the minute incidents which serve 
to give it authenticity, and lowers his voice with an affectation of 
mystery while he approaches the fearful and wonderful part. It 
was with such advantages that the present writer heard the fol- 
lowing events related, more than twenty yeai’s since, by the cele- 
brated Miss Seward, of Litchfield, who) to iier numerou.s accom- 
plishments, added, in a remarkable degree, the powrer of narrative 
in private conversation. In its present form, tlio tale must neces- 
sarily lose all the interest which was attached to it, by the flexible 
voice and intelligent features of the gifted narrator. Yet still, 
read aloud, to an uiidoubting audience by the doubtful light of tlie 
closing evening, or in silence, by a decaying taper, and amidst 
tlie solitude of a half-light^ apartment, it may redeem its 
character as a good ghost story. Mies Seward always affirmed 
Uiat she had derived her information from an authentic source, 
although she suppressed tliu names of the two persons chiefly 
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concerned. 1 will not avail myself of any particulars I may have 
since received concerning the localities of the detail, but suffer 
them to rest under the same gmieral description in whidi they 
were first related to me ; and, for the same reason, I will not add 
to, or diminish the narrative, by any circumstances, whether more 
or less material, but simply rehearse, as 1 heard it, a story of 
supernatural terror. 

About the end of the American war, when the officers of Lord 
Camwallis’s army, which surrendered at York-towu, and others, 
who bad been made prisoners during the impolitic and ill-fated 
controversy, were returning to their own country, to relate their 
adventures, and repose themselves after tlicir fatigues ; there was 
amoiif'st them a general officer, to whom Miss S. gave the name 
of Browne, but merely, as 1 understood, to save tlie inconvenience 
of introducing a nameless agent iu the narrative. He was an 
officer of merit, as well as a gentleman of high consideration for 
family and attainments. 

Some business had carried (xeneral Bro^vne upon a tour through 
the western counties, when, in tiio conclusion of a morning sta^, 
he found himself in tiie vicinity of a small country town, which 
presented a scene of uncommon beauty, and of a character pecu- 
liarly English. 

The little town, with its stately old church, whose tower boro 
testimony to the devotion of ages long past, lay amidst pastures 
and corn-fields of small extent, but bounded and divided with 
hedgerow timber of great age and size. There were few marks 
of modem improvement. Tiie environs of tlie plaee intimated 
neither the solitude of decay, nor the bustle of novelty ; the houses 
were old, but in good repaiir ; and the beautiful little river mur- 
mured freely on its way to the left of the town, neither restrained 
by a dam, nor bordered by a towing-patii. 

LTpon a gentle eminence, nearly a mile to tiie souths ard of the 
tow'ii, were seen, amongst many vimerable oaks aud tangled 
thickets, the turrets of a castle, as old as the wars of York and 
Lancaster, but which seemed to have received important altera- 
tions during the age of Elizabeth and her successor. It had not 
been a place of great size ; but whatever accommodation it for- 
merly afforded, was, it must be supposed, still to bo obtained 
within its walls ; at least, such was ffio inference which General 
Browne drew from observing the smoko ainse merrily from several 
of tiie ancient wzeatlicd and carved chimney-stalks. The wall of 
the park ran alongside of the highway for two or three hundred 
yards ; and through the different points by which tiie eye found 
glimpses into tiie woodWid scenery, it seemed to be well stocked. 
Other points of view opened in succession ; now a full one, of the 
front m the old castle, and now a side glimpse at its pa^cular 
towers ; the former rich in all the bizarrerie of the Elizabethan 
school, while the simple and solid strength of other ports of tiie 
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building seemed to shew that they had been raised more for 
defence than ostentation. 

Delighted with the partial glimpses which he obtained of tlie 
castle uirough the woods and glades by which this andent feudal 
fortress was surronnded, our military traveller was determined 
to inquire whether it might not deserve a nearer view, and whe< 
thcr it contained family pictures or other objects of curiosity 
worthy of a stranger’s visit ; when, leaving tlie vicinity of the 
park, he rolled through a dean mid well'paved street, and stopped 
at the door of a well-frequented inn. 

Before ordering horses to proceed on his journey. General 
Browne made inquiries concerning tiie proprietor of ^e chateau 
which had so attracted his admimtion, and was equally surprised 
and pleased at hearing in reply a nobleman named whom we sliall 
call Lord Woodville. How fortamate i Much of Browne’s early 
recollections, both at school and at college, had been connected 
with young Woodville, whom, by a few questions, he now ascer- 
tained to be the same witli tlie owner of this fair domain. He 
had been raised to the peerage by the decease of his fatlier a few 
months before, and, as the Genei^ learned from the landlord, the 
term of mourning being ended, was now taking possession of his 
paternal estate, iii the jovial season of merry autumn, accompanied 
by a select party of friends to enjoy tlio sports of a country famous 
for game. 

This was delightful new to our traveller. Frank Woodville 
had been Richa^ Brown’s fag at Eton, and his chosen intimate 
at Christ Church ; their pleasures and tlieir tasks had been the 
same ; and the honest soldier’s heart wanned to find his early 
friend in possession of so delightful a residence, and of an estate, 
as the landlord assured him with a nod and a wink, fully adequate 
to maintain and add to his dignity. Nothing was more natural 
than that the traveller should suspend a journoy, which there was 
nothing to render hurried, to pay a visit to an old friend under 
such agreeable circumstances. 

The fresh horses, therefore, had only the brief task of convey- 
ing the General’s travelling carriage to Woodville Castle. A 
porter admitted them at a modem Gothic Lodge, built in that 
style to correspond with the Castle itself, and at the same time 
rang a bell to give warning of the approach of visiters. Appa- 
renUy the sound of the bw had suspended the separation of the 
company, bent on the various amusements of the morning ; for, 
on entering the court of the chateau, several young men were 
loun^g about in their sporting dresses, looking a^ and criticising, 
the oogs which the keepers hrid in readiness to attend their pas- 
time. As General Browne alighted, the young lord came to the 
nte of the hall, and for an instant gazed, as at a stranger, upon 
the countenance of his friend, on which war, with its fatigues and 
its wounds, had made a great alteration. But the uncertainty 
lasted no longer tlian till the visiter had spoken, and the hearty 
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greeting which followed was such as can only be exchanged 
betwixt those who have passed togctlior the merry days of care> 
less boyhood or early youtti. 

"If I could have formed a wish, my dear Browne,” said Lord 
Woodville, “it would have been to have you here, of all men, 
upon this occasion, which ray friends are rood enough to hold os 
a sort of holyday . Do not think you have Wn un watched during 
the years you have been absent from us. I have traced you 
through your dangers, your triumphs, your misfortune^ and was 
delighted to see &at, whether in victory or defeat, the name of 
my old friend was always distinguisliod with applause.” 

The General made a suitable reply, and congratulated his 
friend on his new dignities, and the possession of a place and 
dora;iin so beautiful. 

“ Nay, you have seen nothing of it as yet,” said Lord Wood- 
ville, “and I trust you do not mean to leave us till you are 
better acquainted witli it. It is true, T confess, that my present 
p^y is pretty large, and the old house, like other places of tlie 
kind, does not possess so much accommodation as tlie extent of 
the outward walls appears to promise. But we can give you a 
comfortable old-fashioned room ; and I venture to suppose that 
your campaigns have taught you to be glad of worse quarters.” 

The General shrugged his shoulders, and laughed. “ I pre- 
sume,” ho said, “ the worst apartment in your chateau is con- 
siderably superior to the old tobacco-cask, in which 1 was fain to 
toko up my night’s lodging when 1 was in the Bush, as the Vir- 
ginians call it, with the light corps. There 1 lay, like Dionnes 
himself, so delighted witli my covering from the elements, mat 1 
made a vain attempt to have it rolled on to my next quarters ; 
but iny commander for the time would give way to no such 
luxurious provision, and 1 took farewell of my beloved cask witli 
teara in ray eyes.” 

“ Well, tlien, since you do not fear your quarters,” said Lord 
"Woodville, “you will stay with mo t week at least. Of guns, 
dogs, fishing-rods, flics, and means of sport by sea and land, wo 
have enough and to spare : you cannot pitch on an amusement, 
but we will pitch on the means of pursuing it. But if you prefer 
the gun and pointers, I will go wiUi you myself, and see whether 
you have mended your siiooting since you have been amongst 
the Indians of the back settlements.” 

The General gladly accepted his friendly host’s proposal in all 
its points. After a inoniiug of manly exercise, tho company met 
at dinner, where it was the delight of Lord Woodville to conduce 
to the display of the high properties of his recovered friend, so 
as to recommend him to his gnests, most of whom were persons 
of distinction. He led General Browne to speak of the scenes 
lie had witnessed ; and as every word marked alike the brave 
oflfber and the sensible man, who retained possession of his cool 
judgment under the most imminent dangers, the company looked 
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upon the soldier with general respect, os on one who had proved 
himself possessed of an uncommon portion of personal courage 
— that attribute, of all others, of which every body desires to be 
thought possessed. 

The da^ at Woodvilic Castle ended as usual in such mansions. 
The hospitality stopped within the limits of good order ; music, 
in which the young lord was a proficient, succeeded to the circu- 
lation of the bottle : cards and billiards, for those who preferred 
such amusements, were in readiness: but the exercise of the 
morning required early hours, and not long after eleven o'clock 
the guests began to retire to tlieir several apartments. ^ 

The young lord himself conducted his friend, General Browne, 
to the chamber destined for him, which answered the description 
he had given of it, being comfortable, but old-fashioned. The 
bed was of the massive form used in tho end of the sevcnteentii 
century, and the curtains of faded silk, heavily trimmed with 
tamislied gold. But then the sheets, pillows, and blankets looked 
delightful to tlic campaigner, when he thought of his " mansion, 
the cask.” There was an air of gloom in the tapestry hanging, 
which,' with their worn-out graces, curtained tho walls of me 
little chamber, and gently undulated as tho autumnal breeze 
found its way through the ancient lattice-window, which pattered 
and whistled as the air gained entrance. The toilet too, with its 
mirror, turbaned, after the maimer of tlie beginning of the cen- 
tury, with a coiffure of murrey-coloured silk, and its hundred 
straiigo-sliapcd boxes, providing for arrangements which had 
been obsolete for more Uian fifty years, hod an antique, and in 
so far a melancholy, aspect. But nothing could blaze more 
brightly and cheerfully than the two large wax caudles ; or if 
aught could rival them, it was the flaming bickering fagots in 
the cbiinney, that sent at once tlieir gleam and tiieir warmth 
through the snug apartment; whicli, notwithstanding the general 
antiquity of its appeanincc, was not wanting in tlie least conveni- 
ence tliat modem habits rendered either necessary or desirable. 

” This is an old-fashioned sleeping apartment. General,” said 
tlie young lord ; but J hope you find notliing that makes you 
envy your old tobacco-cask.” 

" 1 am not particular respecting iny lodgings,” replied the 
General ; " yet were I to make any choice, I would prefer this 
chamber by many degrees, to the gayer and more modem rooms 
of your family mansion. Believe me, that when I unite its 
modern air of comfort with its vcnerablo antiquity, and recollect 
that it is your lordsliip’s property, I diall feel m better quarters 
here, than if 1 were in the best hotel Loudon could affoi'd.” 

trust — £ have no doubt — fliat you will find yourself as 
comfortable as 1 wish you, rov dear Genend,” said tlie young 
nobleman ; and once more bidding his guest good-niglit, he 
sliook him by tlie hand, and witlidrew. 

The General again looked round him, and internally congratu- 
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lating himself on his return to peaceful life, the comforts of 
which were endeared by the recollection of tlio hardships and 
dangers he had lately sustained, undressed himself, and prepared 
himself for a luxurious night’s rest. 

Here, contrary to the custom of this species of tale, we leave 
the General in possession of his apartment until the next 
morning. 

The company assembled for breakfast at an early hour, but 
without the appearance of General Browne, who seemed the 
guest that Lord Woodville was desirous of honouring above all 
whom his hospitality had assembled around him. He more than 
once expressed surprise at the General’s absence, and at length 
sent a servant to make inquiry after him. The man brought 
back information that General Browne had been walking abroad 
since an early hour of the morning, in defiance of the weatlier, 
which was misty and ungenial. 

" The custom of a soldier,” — said tlie young nobleman, to his 
friends ; “ many of them acquire habitual vi^ance, and cannot 
sleep after the early hour at which their duty usually commands 
them to be alert.” 

Yet the explanation which Lord Woodville tlius offered to the 
company seemed hardly satisfactory to his own mind, and it was 
in a fit of silence and abstraction that he awaited tlie return of tlie 
t^neral. It took place near an hour after the breakfast bell had 
rung. He looked fatiraed and feverish. His hair, tlie powdering 
and arrangement of iiniich was at this time one of the roost im> 
portant occupations of a man’s whole day, and marked his fashion 
as much as, in the present time, tlie tying of a cravat, or tlie 
want of one, was dishevelled, uncurled, void of powder, and dank 
with dew. His clothes were huddled on witli a careless negli- 
mnee, remarkable in a military man,' whoso real or f-upposed 
duties are iisual^ held to include some attention to the toilet ; 
and his looks wire haggard and ghastly in a peculiar degree. 

^ So you have stolen a march up^u us this morning, my dear 
General,” said Lord Woodville ; " or you have not found your 
ted so much to your mind as I had hoped and you seemed to 
expect. How did you rest last night I” 

** Oh, excellently well I remarkably well I never better in my 
life” said Genera Browne rapidly, and yet with an air of em- 
barrassment which was obvious to his friend. He then hastily 
swallowed a cup of tea, and neglecting or refusing whatever else 
was offered, seemed to fall into a fit of abstraction. 

"You will take the gun to-day. General ;” said his friend and 
host, but had to repeat the question twice ere he received the 
abrupt answer, " No, my lord ; I am sorry I cannot have the 
honour of spending another ^y with your lordship ; my post 
horses are ordered, and will be here directly.” 

All who were present shewed surprise, and Lord Woodville 
immediately replied, " Post horses, my good friend ! what can 
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you possibly want with them, when you promised to stay with 
me quietly for at least a week t** 

** I believe,” said the General, obviously much embarrassed, 
“ that 1 migh^ in the pleasure of my first meeting with your 
lorddiip, have said something about stopping here a few days ; 
but 1 have since found it altogether impoMible.” 

*'That is very extraordinary,” answered the young nobleman. 
" You seemed quite disengaged yesterday, and you cannot have 
had a summons to-day ; for our post has not come up from the 
town, and therefore you cannot have received any letters.” 

General Browne, without giving any farther explanatiop, 
muttered sometliing of indispensable business, and insisted on the 
absolute necessity of his departure in a manner which silenced 
all opposition on tlio part of his hos^ who saw that his resolution 
was taken, and forbore farther importunity. 

" At least, however,” he said, ** permit me, my dear Browne, 
since go you will or must, to sliew you tlie view from the terrace, 
which the mist, that is now rising, will soon display.” 

He threw open a sash window, and stepped down upon the 
terrace os he e]Mkc. The General followed him mechanically, but 
seemed little to attend to what his host was saying, as, looking 
across an extended and nch prosj>ect,he pointed out the different 
objects worthy of observation. Thus they moved on till Lord 
Woodville had attained liis purpose of drawing his guest entirely 
apart from tlio rest of the company, when, turning round upon 
him with an air of great solemnity, he addressed him thus : 

" Richard Browne, my old and very dear friend, we are now 
alone. Let me conjure you to answer mo upon the word of a 
friend, and the honour of a soldier. How did you in reality rest 
during last night 1” 

** Most wretchedly indeed, my lord,” answered tlie General, in 
the same tone of solemnity; — **8o miserably, that I would not 
run the risk of such a second night, not only for all the lands 
belonging to tliis castle, but for aU the counfoy which 1 see innn 
this elevated point of view.” 

"This is most extraordinary,” said the young lord, as if 
speaking to himself ; "then there must be something in the re- 
ports concerning that apartment.” Again turning to &e General, 
he said, " For God’s sake, my dear friend, be candid with me, 
and let me know the disagreeable particulars, which have be- 
fallen you under a roof, where, with consent of the owner, you 
diould have met nothing save comfort” 

The General seemed distressed by this appeal, and paused a 
moment before he replied. " My dear lord,” he at lenf^ said, 
"what happened to me last night u of a nature so peculiar and 
so unpleasant, that I could hardly bring myself to detail it even to 
your lordship, were it not that, independent of my wish to gratify 
any request of yours, 1 think that sincerity on my part may lead 
to some explanation about a circumstance equally painfiil and 
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mysterious. To others, tlic communication I am about to make, 
might place me iii tlie light of a weak-minded, superstitious fool, 
who suffered bis own imagination to delude and bewilder him ; 
but you have known me in childhood and ^outh, and will not 
suspect mo of having adopted in manhood the feelings and 
frailties from which my early years were free.” Here he paused 
and his friend replied : 

“ Do not doubt my perfect confldciico in die tnith of your 
communication, however strange it may be,”i*oplied Lord Wdod- 
ville ; “ I know jour fiiminess of disposition too well, to suspect 
you could he made the object of imposition, and am aware tiiat 
your honour and your friendship will equally deter you from 
oxa;;geratiiig whatever you may have witnessed.” 

“ Well then,” said the General, “ I will proceed with my story 
.IS well as I can, relying upon your candour ; and yet distincUy 
feeling that 1 would raUicr face a b.attery than rt‘call to my mind 
the odious recollections of lust night.” 

paused a second time, and then perceiving that Lord 
Woodville remained silent and in an attitude of attention, he 
commenced, tiiougli not without obvious reluctance, the history of 
his night adventures in tlie T.apcstriod Chamber. 

1 undressed and went to bed, so soon as your lordship left me 
yesterday evening ; but the wood in the chimney, which nearly 
fronted my bed, blazed brightly and cheerfully, and, aided by a 
hundred exciting recollections of my childhood and youth, which 
had been recalled by the unexpected pleasure of meeting your 
lordship, prevented me from falling immediately asleep. I ought, 
however, to say, that these reflections were all of a pleasant and 
agreeable kind, grounded on a sense of having for a time exchanged 
the labour, fatigues, and dangers of my proldaUm, for the enjoy- 
ments of a peaceful life, and tho reunion of those friendly and 
affectionate tics, rdiidi 1 had torn asunder at tho rude sninmoiis 
of war. 

“ While such pleasing reflections - ere stealing over iny mind, 
and gradually lulling me to slumber, I was suddenly aroused by 
a sound like that of the mstling of a silken gown, and the tapping 
of a pair of high-heeled shoes, .is if a woman wero walking in the 
apartment £re I could draw die curtajn to see wluit the mat- 
ter was, the figure of a little woman passed between the bed and 
the fire. The back of tliis form was turned to me, and I could 
observe, from the shoulders and neck, it was tliat of an old 
woman, whose dross was an old-fasliioiied gown, wliich, I think, 
ladies call a sacque ; that is, a sort of robe, completely loose in 
the body, but gatliered into broad plaits upon the neck and riioiil- 
ders, which fall down to the ground, and terminate in a species 
of train. 

1 tlionght the intrusion singular enough, but never harboured 
for a moment tho idea tliat what 1 saw was any thing more than 
the mortal form of some old woman about the establishment who 
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had a fancy to dress like her grandmother, and who, having per- 
haps (as your lordship mentioned tliat you were rather straitened 
for room; been dislodged from her chamber for my accommoda- 
tion, had forgotten tlie circumstance, and returned by twelve to 
her old haunt. Under tliis persuasion I moved myself in bed and 
coughed a little, to make the intruder sensible of my being in 
possession of the premibcs. — She turned slowly round, but, 
gracious heaven ! my lord, wliat a contenance did slie display to 
me ! There was no lon^r any question what she was, or any 
tliought of her being a living being. Upon a face which wore tlie 
fixed features of a corpse, were iniurintcd the traces of the vilest 
and most hideous passions wliich had animated her while she 
lived. The body of some atrocious criminal seemed to have been 
given up from the grave, and the soul restored from the penal fire, 
in order to form, for a space, a union with the ancient accomplice 
of its guilt. I started up in bud, and sat upright, supporting my- 
self on my palms, as 1 gazed on this horrible spectre. The liag 
made, as it seemed, a single and swift stride to the bed where 1 
lay, and squatted herself dowm upon it, in precisely the same 
attitude which I had assumed in tlie extremity of horror, advanc- 
ing her diabolical countenance within li.alf a yard of mine, with a 
grin which seemed to intimate the malice and the derision of an 
incaniate fiend.” 

Here General Browne stopped, and wiped from his brow the 
cold perspiration with which the recollection of his horrible vision 
had covered it. 

" My lord,” he said, " 1 am no coward. 1 have been in all the 
mortal dangers incidental to iny profession, and 1 may truly boast, 
that no man ever knew llichard Browne dishonour the sword he 
wears ; but Ih these horrible circumstances, under the eyes, and, 
as it seemed, almost in the grasp of an incarnation of an evil 
spirit, all firmness forsook me, all manhood melted from me like 
wax in the furnace, and I felt ray hair individually bristle. The 
current of my life-blood ceased to flow, add 1 sank back in a 
swoon, as very a victim to panic terror as ever was a village girl, 
or a child of ten years old. How long I lay in this condition 1 
cannot pretend to guess. 

" But I wras roused by the castle clock striking one, so loud 
that it seemed as if it were in the very room. It was some time 
before I dared open my eyes, lest they should again encounter the 
horrible spectacle. When, however, I summoned courage to look 
up, she was no longer visible. My first idea was to pull my bell, 
wake die servants, and remove to a garret or a hay-loft, to be 
ensured against a second visitation. Nay, I will confcllis the trutli, 
that my resolution was altered, not by the shame of exposing my- 
self, but by the fear that, as the hell-cord hung by tlie chimney, 1 
might, in making my way to it, be again crossed by the fiendish 
hag, who, I figured to myself, might be still lurking about some 
corner of the aimrtmeiit. 
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** I will not pretend to describe what hot and cold fever-fits 
tormented me for the rest of the night, though broken sleep, weary 
vigils, and tliat dubious state which forms the iientral ground 
between them. A hundred terrible objects appeared to haimt 
me ; but there was the great difference betwixt the vision which 
I have described, and those which followed, tliat I knew the last 
to be deceptions of my own fancy and over-excited nerves. 

" Day at last appeared, and 1 rose fiwm my bed ill in health, 
and humiliated in mind. 1 was ashamed of myself as a man and 
a soldier, and still more so, at feeling my own extreme desire to 
escape from the haunted apartment wliich, however, conquered 
all other considerations ; so tha^ huddling on my clothes with the 
must careless haste, I made my escape from your lordship’s 
mansion, to seek in the open air some relief to my nervous system, 
shakt n as it was by this horrible rencounter with a visitant, for 
such I must believe her, from tiie other world. Your lordship 
has now heard tlie cause of my discomposure, and of my sudden 
desire to leave your hospitable ensile. In other places 1 trust we 
may often meet ; but God protect me from ever spending a second 
night under that roof 1” 

Strange as the General’s tale was, he spoke with such a deep 
air of conviction, tliat it cut short all the usual commentaries 
which are made on such stories. Lord Wuodville never once 
asked him if he was sure he did not dream of the apparition, or 
sugjmted any of the possibilities by which it is fif^iionable to 
exphun supernatural appearances, as wild vagaries of the fancy, 
or deceptions of tlie optic nerves. On the contrary, ho seemed 
deeply impressed with the truth and reality of what he had fieard ; 
and, after a considerable pause, regretted, ivith much appearance 
of sincerity, that his early friend should in his house have suffered 
so severely. 

“ I am the more sorry for vour prin, my dear Browne,” he 
continued, "tliat it is tlio unhappy, tliougli most unexpected, 
result of an experiment of my own ! You must know, that for 
my father and grandf.ither’s time, a! least, the apartment which 
was assigned to you last night, had been shut on account of 
reports that it was disturbed by supcmatpral sights and noises. 
When 1 came, a few weeks rince, into poisBession of the estate, I 
thought the accommodation, which the castle afforded for my 
friends, was not extensive enough to permit the inhabitants of the 
invisible world to retain possession of a comfortable sleeping 
apartment. I therefore caused the Tap^tried Chamber, as we 
call it, to be opened ; and, without destroying its air of antiquity, 
I had such new articles of furniture placed in it as became the 
modem times. Yet as the opinion that the room was haunted 
very strongly prevuled among the domestics, and was also known 
in we nrighbourhood and to many of my friends, 1 feared some 
prejudice might be entertained by tlie first occupant of the Taws- 
tried Chamber, which might tend to revive tlie evil report which 
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it had laboured under, and bo disappoint nay purpose of rendering 
it a useful part of the house. I must confess, my dear Browne, 
that your arrival yesterday, agreeable to me for a tliousand 
reasons besides, seemed the most favourable opportunity of re- 
moving the unpleasant rumours which attached to the room, 
since your courage was indubitable, and your mind free of any 
pre-occupation on the subject. 1 could not, therefore, have 
chosen a more fitting subject for my experiment.** 

<< Upon my life,** said General Browne, somewhat hastily, “ 1 
am infinitely obliged to your lordship — very particularly in- 
debted indeed. 1 am likely to remember for some time the 
consequences of the experiment^ as your lordship is pleased to 
call it.** • 

** Nay, now you are unjust, my dear friend,*’ said Lord Wood- 
ville. " You nave only to reflect for a single moment, in order 
to be convinced that I could not augur the possibili*^y of the pain 
to which, you have been so unhappily exposed. I was yesterday 
morning a complete sceptic on the subject of supernatural appear- 
ances. Nay, 1 am sure tliat had 1 told you what was said about 
that room, ^ose very reports would have induced you, by your 
own choice, to select it for your accommodation. It was my 
misfortune, perhaps my error, but really cannot bo termed my 
fault, that you have been afflicted so stRUigcly.*’ 

" Strangely indeed !” said the General, resuming his good 
temper ; ** and I acknowledge that I have no right to be ofiPeuded 
with your lordship for treating me like what I used to think my- 
self — a man of some firmness and courage. — But T see my post 
horses are arrived, and I must not detain your lordship from your 
amusement.’* 

“ Nay, my old friend,’* said Lord Woodville, since you can- 
not stay with us another day, which, indeed, I can no longer urge, 
give me at least half an hour more. You used to love pictures, 
and I have a gallery of poi'trmts, some of them by Vandyke, re- 
presenting anccsti’y to whom this property and castle formerly 
belonged. I think that several of them will strike you as possess- 
ing merit.” 

General Browne accepted the invitation, though somewhat 
unwillingly. It was evident ho was not to breathe freely or at 
ease till he left Woodville Castle far behind him. He could not 
refuse his friend’s invitation, however ; and the less so, that he 
was a little asliamed of the peevishness which he had displayed 
towards his well-meaning entertainer. 

The General, therefore, followed Lord Woodville through 
several rooms, into a long gallery hung with pictures, which the 
latter pointed out to his guest, telUng the names, and giving some 
account of the personages whose portraits prusetiied themselves 
in progression. General Browne was but little interested in the 
details which these accounts conveyed to him. They were, 
indeed, of the kind which are usually found in au old family 
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gallery. Here was a cavalier who had ruined the estate in the 
royal cause ; there a fine lady who had reinstated it by contract- 
ing a match with a wealtliy Roundhead. There hung a gallant 
who had been in danger for corresponding with tlie exiled Court 
at Saint Germain’s ; here one who had taken arms for William 
at the Revolution ; and there a third that had thrown liis weight 
alternately into tlie scale of whig and toty. 

While Lord Woodville was cramming these words into his 
guest’s eai% "against the stomach of his sense," tliey gained the 
middle of die gallery, when he beheld General Browne suddenly 
start, and asHumo an attitude of the utmost surprise, not unmixed 
with fear, as his eyes were caught and suddenly riveted by a por- 
trait of an old lady in a sacquo, the fashionable dress of the end 
of the seventeenth century. 

" '* here slie is !’’ he exclaimed ; " tliere she is, in fuiTi and 
features, though inferior in demoniac expression to the accursed 
hag who visited me last night !*’ 

"If tliat bo the case,’’ said the young nobleman, " there can 
remain no longer any doubt of the horrible reality of your appari- 
tion. That is tlie picture of a wretched ancestress of mine, of 
whoso crimes a black and fearful catalogue is recorded in a family 
history in my charter-chest. The recital of them would be 
horrible ; it is enough to say, tliat in yon fatal apartment inct^st 
and unnatural murder were committed. I will restore it to tho 
solitude to which tho better judgment of those who preceded me 
had consigned it ; and never sliall any one, so long as 1 can pre- 
vent it, 1 m exposed to a repetition of the supernatural horrors 
which could shake such courage as yours." 

Thus the friends, who had met with such glee, parted in a very 
dificrent mood ; Lord Woodvillo to command the Tapestried 
Chamber to be unmantled, and the door built up ; and General 
Browne to seek in some less beautiful country, and with some 
less dignified friend, forgetfulness of the painful night uhicb he 
had passed in Woodville Castle. 


END OP ran tapestbiko chamber. 
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[The manner in which tliis trifle was introduced at the time 
to Mr F. M. Reynolds, editor of The Keepsake of 1828, leaves 
no occasion for a preface.] 

Aufftut, 1831. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE KEEPSAKE. 

You have asked me, sir, to point out a subject for the pencil, 
and I feel tlic difficulty of complying with your request ; altiiough 
I am not certainly unaccustomed to literary composition, or a 
total stranger to the stores of history and tradition, which afford 
the best copies for the painter’s art. But although aiovt pietura 
poeait is an ancient and undisputed axiom — although poetry and 
painting both address themselves to the same object of exciting 
the human imagination, by presenting to it pleasing nr sublime 
images of ideal scones ; yet the one conveying itself through the 
ears to the understanding, and the other applying itself only to 
the eyes, tiie subjects which are liest suited to the bard or ^e> 
toller are often totally unfit for painting, where the artist must 
present in a nnglo glance all tliat his art has power to toll us. 
The artist can neither recapitulate the past nor intimate the 
future. The single now is all which ho can present ; and hence, 
imquestionably, many subjects whicli delight us in poetry, or in 
narrative, whether real or fictitious, cannot with advantage be 
transferred to the canvass. 

Being in some degree awrare of these difficulties, though doubt- 
less unacquainted botli with their extent, and the means by which 
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they may be modified or surmounted, I have, nevertheless, ven- 
tured to draw up the following traditional narrative as a story in 
which, when the general details are known, the interest is so much 
concentrated in one strong moment of agonizing passion, that it 
can be understood, and sympathized with, at a single glance. 1 
therefoi'e presume that it may be acceptable as a hint to some 
one among the numerous artists, who have of late years distin- 
guished themselves as rearing up and supporting the British 
school. 

Enough has been said and sung about 

Tlie woll-contcfitcd Hround> 

The norlike border-land — 

to render the habits of the tribes who inhabited them before the 
im.on of England and Scotland familiar to roost of your readers. 
The rougher and sterner features of their character were softened 
by their attachment to the fine arts, from which has arisen the 
saving that, on tlie fnmtici's, every dale had its battle, and every 
river its song. A rude species of chivalry was in constant use, 
and singlo combats were practised as the amusement of the few 
intervals of truce which suspended the exercise of war. The 
inveteracy of this custom may be inferred from the following 
incident ; — 

Bernard Gilpin, the apostle of tlie north, the first who under- 
took to preach the rrotcstuut doctrines to the Border dalesmen, 
was surprised, on ciitcriiig one of their churches, to soo a gaunt- 
let, or mail-glove, hanging above the altar. Upon inquiring the 
moaning of a symbol so indecorous being displayed in that sacred 
place, he was informed by the clerk, tliat the glove was that of a 
famous swordsman who hung it tliere as an rinblem of a general 
challenge and gage of battle, to any who bhould dai'c to take the 
fatal token down. “ Reach it to me,” said the I’cveioiid church- 
man. The clerk and sexton equally declined the piriloiis office ; 
and the good Bernard Gilpin wps obliged to remove the glove 
with his own hands, desiring tliobi, who were pi’esent to infoi'm 
tho champion, that he, and no other, had possessed himself of the 
gage of defiance. But the champion was as much ashamed to 
face Bernard Gilpin as the officials of the church had been to 
displace his pledge of combat. 

The date of tiie following story is about the latter years of 
Queen Elira,betli’s reign ; and the events took plaro in Liddes- 
dale, a hilly and pastoral district of lluxburglisliirc, which, on 
a part of its boun-lary, is divided fi-om England only by a small 
river. 

During the good old times of ruggina and riritifft (that is, tag- 
ging and tearing,) under which term the disorderly doings of the 
warlike age are affectionately remembered, this valley was princi* 
pally cultivated by the sept or clan of the Armstrongs. The thief 
of this warlike race was the Laird of Mangertown. At the period 
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of which I speak, the estate of Mangevtown, with tho power and 
dignity of chief, was posse^d by John Armstrong, a man of 
great size, strength, and courage. While his father was alive, he 
was distinguished from others of his clan w'bo boro the same name, 
by die epitliet of tlio LamVs Joeh, that is to say, tlic Laird’s son 
Jock, or Jack. This name he distinguished by so man^ bold and 
desperate achievements, tliat he retained it even after his fatlier’s 
death, and is mentioned under it both in authentic records and 
in tradition. Some of his fcate are recorded in tlic Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border, and othei-s mentioned in contemporary 
chronicles. 

At tlio species of singular combat which we havo described, tlio* 
Laird’s Jock was unrivalled ; and no champion of Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, or Northumberland, could endure the sway of 
the huge two-handed sword which he wielded, and which few 
otliers could oven lift. This “awful sword,” as the common 
peoido term it, was as dear to him as Burindana or Fushberta to 
their respective masters, and was nearly as foriuidable to his 
enemies as those renowned falchions proved to tho foes of Chris- 
tendom. Tho weapon had been be(|uciithed to him by a celebrated 
English outlaw named llobbic Noble, who, having committed 
some deed for which ho was in danger from justice, fled to Liddes- 
dale, and became a follower, or rather a brothcr-in-arms, to tho 
renowned Laird’s Jock ; till, venturing into England with a small 
escort, a faithless guide, and with a light single-handed sword 
instead of his ponderous brand, Hobbie Noble, attacked by 
superior numbers, was mado pi-uHiner and executed. 

Widi this wea|K)n, and by means of Ins own strength and 
address, tlie Lmrd’s Jock maintained the reputation of the beet 
swordsman on tho border side, and defeated or slew many who 
ventured to dispute with him the formidable title. 

Blit yeai's pass on with the strong and tlie brave as with tlio 
feeble and the timid. In process of time, the Laird’s Jock grew 
incapable of wielding his weapons, and finally of all active exer- 
tion, even of tlic most oi'dinary kind. The disabled champion 
became iit length totally bed-nddeu, and entirely dependant for 
his comfort on the pious duties of an only daughter, his perpetual 
attendant and companion. 

Besides this dutiful child, the Laird’s Jock had an only son, 
upon whom devolved the perilous task of loading the clan to 
battle, and maintaining the ^wlike renown of his native country, 
which was now disputed by the English upon many occabions. 
The young Armstrong was active, brave, and btrong, and brought 
home from dangerous adventures many tokens of decided success. 
Still the ancient chief conceived, as it would seem, that his son 
was scarce yet entitled by age and experiem-e to be intrusted 
with the two-handed swoH, by the use of wliich he had himself 
been so droadfiilly distinguished. 

At length, an Englisli champion, one of the name of Foster, 
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(if I rightly recollect,) had the audacity to send a cliallenge to 
the beat swordsman in Liddesdale ; and young Armstrong, burn- 
ing for ohivalrous distinction, accepted the ch^lenge. 

The heart of the disabled old man swelled with joy when he 
heard that the challenge was passed and accepted, and the meeting 
fixed at a neutral spot, used as the place of rencontre upon such 
occasions, and which he himself bad distinguished by numerous 
victories. He exalted so much in the conquest which he antici- 
pated, that, to nerve his son to still bolder exertions, ho conferred 
upon him, as champion of his clan and province, tiio celebrated 
weapon which he had hitherto retained in his own custody. 

This was not all. When tlie day of combat arrived, the 
Laird’s Jock, in spite of bis daughter’s affectionate remonstrances, 
deb^rmined, though he had not left his bed for two years, to be 
a personal witness of the duel. Ilia will was still a law to his 
people, who bore him on their slioulders, wrapped in plaids and 
blankets, to the spot where the combat was to take place, and 
seated him on a fragment of rock, which is still called the Laird’s 
Jock’s atone. There he remained witli eyes fixed on the lists or 
barrier, within which the champions were about to meet. His 
daughter, having done all she could for his accommodation, 
8 to(m motionless beside him, divided between anxiety for his 
health, and for the event of the combat to her beloved brother. 
Ere yet the fight began, the old men gazed on their chief, now 
seen for tlie furet time after several years, and sadly compared 
his altered features and wasted frame, with the paragon of 
strength and manly beauty which they once remembered. The 
young men gazed on his large form and powerful make, as upon 
some antediluvian giant who had survived the destruction of the 
Flood. 

But the sound of the trumpets on both sides recalled the atten- 
tion of every one to the lists, surrounded as they were b} numbers 
of botii nations eager to witness the event of tlie day. The com- 
batants met. It is needless to d’ scribe the struggle : tlie Scottish 
champion fell. Fo'^ter, placing bis foot on his antagonist, seized 
on the redoubted sword, so precious in the eyes of its aged owner, 
and brandished it over his head as a. trophy of his conquest. 
The English shouted in triumph. But the despairing cry of tlie 
aged champion, who saw his country dishonoured, and his sword, 
long the terror of their race, in posscBsion of an Englisliman, was 
heard high above tlie acclamations of victory. He seemed, for an 
instant, animated by all his wonted power ; for he stirted from 
the rock on which he sat, and while the garments with which he 
had been invested fell from his wasted frame, and shewed the 


ruins of his strength, he tossed his arms wildly to heaven, and 
uttered a cry of indignation, horror, and despair, which, tradition 
says, was heard to a preternatural distance, and resembled the 
<97 of a dying lion more than a human sound. 

His fnends received him in their arms as he sank utterly 
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exhaasted by the eflbrti and bore him back to his castle in mate 
sorrow ; while his daughter at onco wept for her brother, and 
endeavoured to mitipite and soothe the despair of her father. 
But this was impossible ; the old man’s only tie to life was rent 
rudely asunder, and his heart had broken Mlith it. The death of 
his son had no part in his sorrow. If he thought of him at all, it 
was as the degenerate boy, through whom the honour of his 
country and clan had been lost ; and he died in the course of 
three da^s, never even mentioning his name, but pouring out 
unintermitted lamentations for the loss of his sword. 

I conceive, that the instant when the disabled chief was roused 
into a last exertion by the agony of the moment is favourable to^ 
the object of a painter, lie might obtain the full advantage of 
contrasting the form of the rugged old man, in the extremUy of 
furious despair, with the softness and beauty of the female form. 
The fatal field might be thrown into perspective, so as to give full 
effect to these two principal figures, and with tlie single explan- 
ation that the piece represented a soldier beholding his son slain, 
and the honour of his country lost, tlie picture would be suflS- 
dently intelligible at the first glance. If it was thought neces- 
sary to shew more clearly the nature of the conflict, it might be 
indicated by the pennon of .Saint George being displayed at one 
end of tlie ^ts, and that of Saint Andrew at Uie other. 

I I'einain, sir. 

Your obedient servant, 

THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY. 
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